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INTRODUCTION 


I N essaying to describe the spirit and structure of the British 
Empire I have traced the history of the Empire from die begin- 
ning, the whole three hundred and fifty years of it. But the propor- 
tion I have kept will show that I have not attempted to -write a 
systematic poHtico-economic, and stiU less a constitutional, liistory. 
Four-fifths of the book deals -widi the period since 1833, fuUy two- 
fifths widi that since 1914, and this not because the story of the 
earher days lacks interest and importance, but because the spirit 
and structure that we know have been shaped most direcdy for 
us by the events of these more recent years. Nor have I treated the 
Empire in the manner of the anatomist who cuts up the body and 
finds the spirit fled. Bearing in mind that die first meaning of 
‘structure’ is ‘die way in wliicli a thing holds togedier’, I have tried 
to see always the complex and h-ving whole m wliich each part 
acts upon die rest. 

Many tribes and nations have made tiieir contributions to the 
spirit of the Empire, but it is the peoples of Great Britain — ^die 
English, Welsh and Scots, reinforced presendy by those Irish who 
held most firmly to the traditions of their EngHsh, Welsh and 
Scottish forbears — ^who have played the clnef part throughout in 
the malting and maintenance of the British Empire. These peoples 
have been always the common factor; it is tiieir spirit which has 
informed the Empire, a spirit sprung fironi a love of personal free- 
dom, a leaning towards tolerance that has been inculcated by the 
abiding necessity of coming to terms with one another in their own 
islands, a respect for tradition and prescriptive right, and, arising 
from that respect, a readiness, more marked perhaps among the 
conservative English than the odiers, to make do -with whatever 
lies nearest to hand rather than to have recourse to dieory and 
invention. And since it is peoples of diese same stocks who have 
played the cliief part in the making and maintenance of the United 
States, I have had much to say of that Republic, which, sprung from 
the thirteen colonies that broke away from die First British Empire 
in 1783, has latterly joined hands -with die Second British Empire 
to defend all that the Enghsh-speaking peoples have in common 
everywhere. 
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viii Introduction 

The vigorous and adaptable British spirit has created a decentra- 
lised empire of unexampled size, dispersion and variety. This empire 
represents tliat spirit’s share in the irection and control of the out- 
pouring of men, goods and ideas from Western Europe, which 
began tentatively in the fifteendr century and gathered strengtli 
in tlie sixteenth as centralised governments m alliance with mer- 
cantile capital overcame the mediaeval Church and feudalism, and 
decked ocean-going ships superseded the ancient galleys of more 
sheltered waters. It is, and always has been, a commercial empire, 
an empire of tlie sea-ways. 

Roughly speaking, for nearly a century and tliree-quarters after 
the founding of its first settlements beyond tlie Atlantic the colonial 
half of tlie Empire lay to the westward of Great Britain and the 
commercial half to tlie eastward. Even before the loss of the prin- 
cipal American colonies in 1783, however, the balance of imperial 
interest had begun to swing towards die east, and during die next 
fifty years or so the British built up an Indian Empire on the ruins 
of diat of the Great Moguls, possessed themselves of stepping-stones 
on the way to Asia, and laid die foundadons of Australia and New 
Zealand. The long Victorian Age saw, first, the consolidation of 
the Indian Empire and die peopling of great colonies of setdement 
in North America, South Africa and Australasia, and dien, widi 
the speeding-up of die Industrial Revolution and the consequent 
competition of other colonising Powers, die acquisition of vast 
protectorates and protected states for die most part in tropical 
Africa, South-East Asia and the Pacific. The addition of man- 
dated and trusteeship territories does not alter die fiict diat it is this 
Victorian Empire that the British have since been seeking to adapt 
to rapidly changing circumstances. 

At the outbreak of the Axis War in 1939 die British Empire 
covered nearly one quarter of die land surface of the globe and 
claimed the allegiance of some 550,000,000 souls, about one quarter 
of the human race. But ‘British’ had long been a word of ever- 
widening meaning. Less than 15 per cent of these British subjects 
and British protected persons were Europeans, let alone men of 
British stock, and of them two-tliirds were concentrated in die British 
Isles and a further one-sixdi just across the Adantic in Canada. 
In contrast close upon four-fifdis of the inliabitants of die Empire 
were Asians, die vast majority of diem Indians. 

The scattered territories of die Empire border as a rule upon oceans 
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or great seas, for the British, setting out from a group of islands, 
have had to work their way into other lands from the coasts and, 
whenever they have found themselves landlocked in dieir progress, 
have always tried to get dovni to the friendly sea. These territories 
fall into seven main groups, four of which look out upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean of the modem world. First 
are the British Isles themselves; secondly, the chain of islands and 
mainland enclaves that runs down die eastern shores of the Americas 
from Newfoundland by way of the West Indies to the Falkland 
Islands and, behind these, the continental mass of Canada whose 
western hmits are set by the Pacific Ocean; thirdly, the West 
Afiican dependencies whose fortunes were once so closely linked 
with those of the Americas by the slave trade; fourthly, the Union 
of Soudi Afiica with its mandated territory of South-West Afiica. 
The fifth group is the broad belt of tropical territories diat runs 
nordiward from the Union s frontiers right through Central and 
. East Afiica to the Red Sea. There it makes contact with die sixth 
group. This group hes scattered along die length of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and In^an Ocean from Gibraltar to Singapore, centring 
upon the solid bulk of India. Lasdy, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Pacific islands reach out, as it were, north-westward towards 
Singapore and north-eastward towards the Panama canal and the 
great EngHsh-speaking communities of North America. 

The uniform colouring of the Empire on die pohtical map of the 
world has long been misleading, for, if red be the cartographer’s 
badge of empire in the old sense, it has tended to keep alive the 
idea that all these brave dots and patches represent ‘possessions’ of 
the peoples of the United Kingdom. Nodiing could be furdier 
from the truth. The sovereign Dominions of Canada, AustraHa, 
New Zealand and South Afcca have for many years past been 
freely associated on equal terms with die United Kingdom and 
one another in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Pakistan 
and Ceylon also are now Dominions, India a Repubhc tiiough still 
within the Commonwealth, and Southern Rhodesia a self-govern- 
ing colony. The territories under all these Governments make up 
the British Commonwealth. They cover far more than half the 
area of the Empire and contain the vast majority of its inhabitants. 

On the other hand the Crown colonies, protectorates, mandated 
and trusteeship territories can fairly be coloured red, for they 
constitute a ttuly dependent colonial empire covering more than a 
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quarter of the whole area and containing close upon 17 per cent of 
die Empire’s peoples. Even so this dependent empire includes 
vassal smtanates under varying degrees of imperial control, many 
territories whose legislatures contain unofficial nominee or elective 
elements, and some territories wliich enjoy a close approximation 
to self-government. This Colonial Empire can in no wise be 
regarded as an ‘imperial estate’ th.it is to be developed for tlie benefit 
of tlie Modier Country. The British Government draws no tribute 
from it; by long custom die revenue raised in each territory is 
spent in diat territory; the British taxpayer is accustomed to going 
to the rescue of those in difficulties, and has latterly begun to spend 
considerable sums on the social and economic advancement of all 
of diem. 

It may be diat diis strange Empire is even now breaking up isitli 
the passing of die world conditions under which it arose, leaving 
nodiing better to take its place. If diat be so, its disappearance will 
be a disaster for mankind hardly reheved by the fact diat its history 
would doubdess survive as die record of a grc.at human achieve- 
ment. But need it be so ? Already diere arc signs that diis Empire, 
which has displayed remarkable vitality .and flexibility in die past, 
may hope to continue, cliangcd indeed but still recogiiis.ably ‘die 
Empire’, and to contribute .all that has liidicrto made its maintenance 
wordi while to the making of an even wider and more beneficent 
system of world government. In any event an undcrst.anding of 
its spirit and structure is essaitial to die proper ordering of die 
post-war world. 

Enic A. Walker 

St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge 

August, 1953 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


I 

THE FIRST BRITISH EMPIRE' 

T he English Crown was early in tlie field as a patron of explora- 
tion, but the expansion of the Enghsh began comparatively late. 
As fiu: back as 1497, shortly after Columbus had discovered America 
for Spain and while da Gama was carrying the flag of Portugal to 
India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, Henry Vll sent the 
Venetian, John Cabot, to find him a way to the gold and spices of 
the East Indies and was rewarded by tlie discovery of the Newfound- 
land codbanks. But the Enghsh made no successful transoceanic 
colony for more than a hundred years tliereafter. The England of 
Henry VII and liis immediate successors was in no state to undertake 
cosdy and sustained ventures overseas. It was in the main a primary 
producer whose commerce was still partly in the hands of privileged 
Germans, a tliinly-peopled country off the coast of a by no means 
densely populated continent, entangled in France and flanked by 
restive Wales, hostile Scotland and resentful Ireland. Hence, while 
the Portuguese were building up a widespread empire in Africa, 
Brazil and the East Indies, and the Spaniards another even more 
imposing in the Americas and the Phihppines, the Enghsh must 
deal with tlieir neighbours as best they might and weadier a rehgious, 
social and economic revolution. It was only towards the close of the 
sixteendi century that diey could turn their thoughts seriously to 
distant trade and colonisation. 

Even so, for long years their main colonising effort was directed 
towards Ireland. Ever since the middle of the twelfth century, when 
Norman adventurers pushed their way in under papal patronage, 
Enghsh kings had wavered between treating Ireland as a subordinate 
principahty and a field for setdement. UsuaUy diey had been content 
to maintain an unruly colony centring upon Dubhn with a Parha- 
ment almost as old as England’s own, and from time to time had 
tried to enforce there a pohcy of segregation that has its modem 
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counterpart in soudrem Africa. Inside the Pale there was an essen- 
tially feudal Enghsh society, for all that the settlers tended to become 
Irish in dreir ways and sentiments; outside die Pale were die tribes, 
‘the wild Irish’ ; tJong die fluctuating frontier tribesmen and colonists 
behaved towards one another as dieir kind have always tended to 
behave. From about 1560, however, the English reinforced 
presendy by die Scots began to plant Ireland more comprehen- 
sively, an undertaking wliich diey pressed rutlilessly when Cathohe 
Spain tried to use CathoHc Ireland, as so many would-be invaders 
have tried since, as a base from wliich to attack Protestant England. 
In 1609, after fierce fighting, a colony ofEnghshmen and Scots was 
settled in Ulster, die most notable and permanent of all die planta- 
tions in die island; but already, two years since, after repeated 
frilures, the English had made a still more fruitful plantation 
beyond the Adantic in Virginia, and were now contemplating 
another in ‘die stfll-vex’d Bermoodies’ on die road from England 
to die Old Dominion. So it went on throughout die seventeendi 
century, side by side with die ‘colonisation’ of die waste spaces of 
England and Wales themselves. Twelve of the Old Tliirteen 
mainland colonies and many others in the West Indies had been 
founded before die batde of the Boyne in 1690 cleared the ground 
for die final plantation of Ireland. 

There were good reasons £or this westward outpouring of die 
British. The England of Janies I was very difierent from that of 
Henry VII. During the inter\’'ening hundred years die Tudors had 
set up strong rule and, remembering their Welsh blood, had in- 
corporated Wales in die English shire and parhamentary system on 
equal terms. The Channel Islands remained, but the loss of Calais 
had reheved die EngHsli of die last of their Continental commit- 
ments; shordy diereafter the ancient enemy beyond the Border 
had begun to swing away from ‘the auld aUiance’ widi France and 
had now given a king to die three monarcliies of the British Isles; 
the Irish had been subdued for die time being, and the long EUza- 
bethan naval war ividi PliiHp’s Spain was recendy ended. In short, 
Englishmen were free at last to exploit die fact diat their country 
lay no longer on the outer edge of die orbis terrarum but at the main 
cross-roads where the trade and war routes of die great new world 
met diose of western and central Europe. 

The Enghsh also had die necessary equipment. During die past 
century they had varied dieir economy and broken free from foreign 
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economic control. They still exported herrings, as they had long 
done, and a diminishing quantity of wool; but stout broadcloth was 
not the only manufacture they were now sending abroad, and diey 
had found a gold-mine in Cabot’s codbanks. They were also 
masters of their own finance and commerce. Thomas Gresham 
had founded tlie Royal Exchange early in Elizabeth’s reign, and 
near tlie end of it, thirty years later, the Queen had expelled the 
Hansa merchants firom their concession at the Steelyard where 
Cannon Street station now stands. Moreover, building on founda- 
tions laid by the fifteenth-century Mercliant Venturers in the Low 
Countries, Scandinavia and the Baltic states, EngHsh merchants 
had gained concessions of tlieir own in foreign parts under royal 
charter. Those charters permitted the holders of diem or their 
agents to leave the realm and take certain commodities with them, 
promised diem support against interlopers or ‘firee traders’ of their 
own nationahty, and gave official countenance to acts against 
subjects of foreign Princes which would odierwise have ranked as 
sheer piracy, but left them to make arrangements with die rulers of 
their prospective spheres of influence for the exercising of the powers 
thus entrusted to them. Such was the Muscovy Company which 
had traded with Russia by way of Archangel since 1554, the Levant 
Company of 1581, more than one experimental venture on the 
Afiican coast, and, most famous and long-lived of all, the East 
India Company of 1600. 

Side by side with this increasing commercial activity had gone 
the growth of the Royal Navy and mercantile marine. During the 
fifteenth century the Itahans and Portuguese had done much to 
improve the malting of maps and the building and handling of the 
decked sailing ships which alone could face the ocean rollers. Since 
then the EngHsh, finding a nursery of seamen in the Newfoundland 
fisheries, had done much more and in the early years of James’s 
reign, with their advancing knowledge of maAematics, were 
making good maps for themselves and building merchant vessels 
of 1,100 tons or so. Merchant ships, of course, went armed and 
EngHsh sovereigns stiH reHed on the merchantmen to supplement 
the royal ships; but the distinction between men-of-war and 
merchantmen was becoming more and more marked. Elizabeth’s 
shipwrights had evolved the Revenge class of battleship which formed 
the soHd core of the fleet that destroyed the Spanish Armada, and 
now their successors were building for James die Prince Royal of 
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1,200 tons. Meanwhile Spain had ceased to be an insuperable 
barrier to Engiisli expansion. The winds of Heaven and die guns 
of her enemies had robbed her of three more armadas since 1588; 
the Dutch shattered die last of diem in Gibraltar Bay in the very 
year of die founding of Virginia. 

Furdier, Englishmen had good and sufficient motives for ventur- 
ing beyond the oceans. Hostility to Spain counted for much in die 
founding of Virginia, the first of the Old Thirteen Colonies, to the 
nordiward of the Spanish Caribbean possessions; it was still an 
argument for founding Georgia, the last of diem, on die borders of 
Spanish Florida more than a century later. Nor is it enough to 
dismiss as verbiage Charles I’s explanation diat colonies had been 
founded ‘not only %vidi desire of inlarging the Territories of our 
Empire, But cliiefly out of a pious and rehgious affection and desire 
of propagating the Gospell’. The argument from prestige rings 
true, as it does still in our day, but so does the appeal to missionary 
effort. After all, die best of die Spaniards had tried to live up to 
like professions for a himdred years past; die Dutch East India 
Company, a worldly-minded association if ever dicre was one, 
could honestly look forward to spreading die hght of the Reformed 
doctrines; earnest Englishmen, whose divines were labouring to 
make ‘one more e.xact Translation of die holy Scriptures into die 
English Tongue’ while die first ships were sailing for Virginia, 
could support colonising ventures in die expectation diat salvation 
would thus be brought to ‘die damned sauvages’. It is easy to sneer 
at ‘English hypocrisy’ or ‘philanthropy and five per cent’, as did 
die contemporary critic who avrote that 

‘Their gain shall be the knowledge of our Faith, 

And ours such riches as the country hath’, 

but holders of die contact dieory will not deny that sucli men were 
right in belieidng that die English way of life would impress itself 
upon die weaker peoples of die New World, and c)'nics should 
recall diat diey belonged to a generation whicli still believed that a 
man’s religion was die most important and most communicable 
thing he had about liim. 

Anodier social motive also played its part in die early days. The 
economic upheaval that had followed the seizure of the Churcli 
lands, the swing over from agriculture to sheep-farming, and the 
influx of American gold and silver had upset prices and produced 
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great wealtli in England and deep poverty for the first time in' ugly 
juxtaposition. Men firmly believed that England and Wales, a 
quarter of whose lands stiU lay waste, were over-populated. They 
looked to colonisation, not for tlie last time, to draw off tlie surplus 
population, reHeve unemployment, and check crime and disorder. 
The Elizabetlian Poor Law and the foundation of Ulster and Vir- 
ginia belong to the same decade. 

But when all is said and done tlie dominant motive was the pursuit 
of wealth and the comfort and power tliat go tlrerewith. Raleigh 
could seek for El Dorado in his golden city of Manoa long after 
Virginia had been founded, and forty years later still Prince Rupert 
could hope to find a mountain of gold at the sources of tlie Gambia 
river. In default of gold EngHsh adventurers would be content witli 
gems and spices, and, tliough tliey soon gave up tlie search for tlie 
North-East Passage to the Indies, were seeking diUgently for tlie 
North-West Passage sixty years after Frobisher’s failure in 1576 and 
hoping diat one of Virginia’s estuaries might yet prove to be the 
entry to a northern Straits of Magellan. But they were also prepared 
to colonise for the sake of more prosaic trade. They wanted to 
setde aU sorts and conditions ofEngUshmen overseas where they 
could bring up their families. According to the mercantilist ideas 
of the time, these colonies were to furnish markets for Enghsh 
manufacturers, make it worth while to build big merchant ships 
armed and armable, contribute to the prosperity of Enghshmen on 
either side of the Atlantic, swell the customs revenues, open up 
fishing grounds fiee ftom the monopohstic Dutch, and give this 
Greater England the timber, tar, hemp, iron and copper for her ships, 
the potash and pdarl ash essential for her basic doth industry, and 
the luxuries winch had become necessities to her wealthier dasses, 
for all of which she was now dependent on tlie favour of foreign 
governments in the Baltic, die Netherlands or the Mediterranean. 
Hence it was that England’s early colonising effort was directed 
chiefly towards temperate regions of the North American mainland 
where these things might be found, and hence it was that King 
James, personal prejudice apart, waxed furious when the Virginians 
took to growing tobacco. 

Commerce and colonisation, ‘trade and plantations’, were thus 
two sides of the same thing and were naturally supervised by a single 
committee of the Privy Council. The actual business of settiement 
was sometimes done by a proprietor or group of proprietors who 
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might hope to find a return in quit rents, tlie judicious sale of offices 
and so forth. More usually it was done by companies, modelled on 
the contemporary trading companies, whose charters empowered 
tliem to issue land titles and to govern Englishmen, still Hegemen of 
the King for all tliat they had left England. Virginia was founded 
by a company in 1607, and then Bermuda. In 1620, one year after 
a Dutch trader had landed tlie first cargo of Negro slaves in Virginia, 
the Pilgrim Fathers stepped ashore in New England under the aegis 
of a company. Thus were sown the dragon’s teeth firom which 
armed men sprang in die mid-nineteendi century. The real impetus 
to the NewJ^gland setdements was, however, given by yet another 
company whidi in 1629 founded Massachusetts, the parent of 
Rliode Island and Connecticut. For a long time these colonies 
marked the northern Umit of recognised English expansion, for 
Newfoundland was treated officially as a mere shelter for fishermen 
during the season, and in 1632 Charles I restored to France Quebec 
and die foothold in Acadie (Nova Scoria) which had been won by 
English adventurers and colonists. Meanwliile, between 1624 and 
1632, Barbados and the Leeward Islands of St. Ktts, Nevis, Antigua 
and Montserrat had been occupied, and Cadiolic and proprietary 
Maryland planted between Puritan New England and .^glican 
Virginia. Long before the outbreak of the Enghsh Civil War 
ten years later West Indian adventurers were estabUshed on the 
coasts of Yucatan and Honduras. 

In other continents the EngUsh confined diemselves to trading 
ventures. The Guinea Company, refraining firom the trade in 
slaves, set up factories in 1631 on the Gold Coast and near Sierra 
Leone in rivalry widi the Dutch at Goree and the French on the 
Senegal, while the East India Company, tvidt which the Guinea 
Company was associated, followed the example of its more power- 
ful Dutch competitor by fixing its headquarters in Java, at Bantam. 
Finding no vent there for broadclodi in exchange for spices, it 
opened stations around Surat on the west coast of India as 
the respectful cHent of the Great Mogul, there to buy die cotton 
goods that were acceptable to die Javanese and English pubUcs 
alike. So Jolin Company resolutely sought profit ‘at sea and in 
quiet trade’, untroubled as yet by die traders’ nightmare of empire; 
indeed in 1620 it refused to accept firom two of its captains the 
annexation of Table Bay, the obvious halfway house between the 
Channel and the Straits of Sunda. Tliis prize it left to be taken by 
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the Dutcli thirty years later; meanwhile, after tlie massacre of some 
of its employees by the Dutcli at Amboyna in. 1623, it withdrew 
ftoin all its island posts except Bantam. By the time the Civil War 
had broken out at home the Company was established at die three 
pivotal points on tlic mainland from wliich it was destined to 
advance to die mastery of India; at Surat, the predecessor of Bombay 
in the west, at Fort St. George near Madras in the south-east, and 
in die nordi-east near Calcutta on die river Hooglily. 

Such were the English foundations on wliicli the First British 
Empire was to rise majestic in tiirce continents during die long 
centUT)’^ that lay between the end of die Civil War in 1649 and the 
close of die Seven Years War in 1763. 

The triumph of die Parliament’s arms was the prelude to marked 
dianges in the structure and spirit of the growing EngUsli Empire. 
Dominant Commonwealth interests swung away from the North 
American mainland to the West Indies and die West Coast of Africa 
wliidi was so dosely connected with the Caribbean by winds, ocean 
currents and die slave trade. A group of London merchants, 
furnished widi a parliamentary charter, ousted die royalist Guinea 
Company and tried to revive John Hawkins’s half-forgotten specula- 
tion of a htmdrcd years back by organising an EngHsli slave trade, 
wliile Cromwell imnted die Puritan New Englanders to migrate to 
Jamaica, wliidi he had taken from die Spaniards, and dius make 
room for Enghsh ‘maUgnants’ and such Irishmen as had not yet 
found a place in ‘Hell or Connaught’. Bodi plans miscarried; 
the London merchants were too mudi harried by foreigners and 
Prince Rupert’s privateers to carry out dieir scheme, wliile the New 
Englanders declined to move and dius postponed die Irish invasion 
of Nordi America to a later day. Much greater success attended the 
deportation overseas of criminals and poHtical prisoners, die emi- 
gration of royahsts to the West Indies and Virginia, and the exodus 
of malcontents from Bermuda to die Baliamas. 

The Restored Monarchy interested itself in North America as 
well as die Caribbean and West Africa. During die twenty-five 
years diat passed between the Restoration and die day when 
Charles 11 lay ‘an unconscionable time a-dying’ six more mainland 
colonies were planted or annexed: North and South Carolina, New 
Amsterdam taken from the Dutcli and renamed New York, 
Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, while a seventh. New 
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Hampsliirc, was carved out of tlic flank of ovcr-niighty Massa- 
cliusctts. Twelve of die Old Thirteen Colonics had duis come into 
being, and, in 1670, Prince Rupert had helped to found the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, last of die great old cliartcrcd companies, to engross 
die fur trade nordiward of Frcncli Quebec. The Royal Adven- 
turers, widi Rupert in die van once more, displaced the Parliament’s 
men on die West Coast and successfully launclied the English slave 
trade from dieir headquarters at Cape Coast Casdc and branch 
cstabhsliments at Accra, Anamabo and Dixcove on die Gold Coast, 
and at Fort James on die Gambia river. Bankrupted in 1672 die 
Adventurers handed over to die Royal African Company. 

The new company, rejoicing in a charter for a diousand years, 
carried on die iU work in compedrion with Dutclimcn, Danes, 
Brandenburgers, and even Courlandcrs. It found a good market 
beyond die Adantic. Even before Cromwell had taken Jamaica in 
1655, smaU-lioldcrs and their European servants had been with- 
dr-TOing from die English Antilles to more tolerable regions fardier 
nordi, and capitaBsts had begun to work die abandoned lands with 
gangs of w’liitc indentured labourers or Negro slaves. The islands, 
valued already as bases for privateers in diis heyday of die buccaneers 
or as entrepots for illicit traffic with die Spanish colonics, were 
becoming valued still more Iiiglily as producen of sugar. One 
proof of dieir growing economic importance was the e-xtension to 
them of colonial self-government as it w'as understood in diosc da)s. 
The older setdements in Barbados, Bermuda, Nc\is and St. Kitt’s 
had received representative institutions similar to those of die main- 
land colonies long before die Civil War, and now betw'cen 1664 
and 1672 like privileges were granted to Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
Antigua and Montserrat. The tw'O last w'cre, moreover, grouped 
widi St. Kitt’s and Nevis under a Captain-General, and in 16S9 
diese four Leeward Islands W'crc given an elective federal legislature 
with its seat at St. Kitt’s. 

So die English sugar islands prospered, and die first great triangle 
of English oceanic commerce took shape: from England to die 
West African coast widi trade goods, dicnce to die West Indies witli 
slaves, and so home widi rum and molasses. Early in die cightccntli 
centur)' die second triangle W'as marked out: fiom Great Britain 
to Nordi America widi English manufacnircs and continental goods; 
from the mainland to die West Indies with timber, dried fish and 
farm produce; from die West Indies again home. The common 
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angle of both triangles was in. the Caribbean, the common factors 
molasses and rum. By 1730 the West Indian interest was strong in 
the Parliament that had by tliis time overshadowed the Crown. 

The Royal A&ican Company was not so fortunate as its West 
Indian customers, for the Revolution of 1688 exposed the mono- 
pohstic Elizabethan and Stuart companies to attack. Membership 
of the Muscovy Company was thrown open on payment of a small 
fee; in 1697 the Royal Africans were deprived of their monopoly 
but were still held responsible for the maintenance of their forts 
and the safeguarding of the commerce on tiie West Coast that had 
thus been opened to all Enghsh subjects. It is true that the British 
slave trade received a great impetus in 1713 when France, in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Utrecht, handed over die coveted Asiento 
which gave its new British holders the right to import a Hmited 
quantity of slaves and other goods into the Spanish colonies. 
Neither the Asiento, however, nor permission to levy export 
duties on the West African trade effectively helped the Company, 
and the government subsidy which it received ffom 1729 onwards 
was too small to save it. With its affairs in Chancery and its secre- 
tary in gaol it made way in 1750 for a modestly subsidised Company 
of British Merchants wliich represented the great slave-trading 
interests of London, Bristol and Liverpool; of Liverpool particu- 
larly, which by this time was outstripping its more ancient rivals 
as the headquarters of the British slave trade. Lancashire men were 
making fortunes by selling black men in the Americas long before 
the Industrial Revolution enabled dieir grandsons to make fortunes 
still greater by spinning slave-grown American cotton. 

Meanwhile die East India Company had slowly gathered strength 
in the background, in spite of unpopularity at home, terrible 
mortality among its servants in the East, and French and Dutch 
hostility everywhere. It acquired St. Helena in 1659 as a usefol 
posting-house for its homeward bound fleets, and a year or two 
later received the island of Bombay, part of the dowry of Charles B’s 
Portuguese Queen, which soon superseded Surat as its west coast 
centre. In 1683 it gave up its old Javanese station at Bantam and 
went instead to Bencoolen in neighbouring Sumatra; then, since 
confusion was spreading in India as the Mogul Empire broke down, 
it frankly fortified Madras, occupied and fortified Calcutta to 
defend its rapidly expanding Bengal made, and began to exercise 
jurisdiction over Indians and Europeans alike within the narrow 
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confines of its concessions. It, too, fared ill after die Glorious 
Revolution, for, though its charter was renewed, a rival company 
was allowed to compete wdi it for trade and official favour to the 
perplexity of die Mogul and the great profit of some of his 
subordinates. At last, however, die two rivals joined forces during 
die War of die Spanish Succession, and Jolin Company tiius 
enlarged went forward as one of the minor territorial powers of 
India. 

Defaiduig diis cxpanduig trade and colonisation, and in large 
measure paid for by diem, was die growing power of die Royal 
Navy, diaries I had begun to build liis ship-money fleet after diirty 
years of neglect; die Commonwealth, heir to liis unfinished work, 
ran the government deeply into debt to finance a great navy, and 
foiuid in Robert Blake a commander who could withstand die 
superior power of die Dutch Repubhe and even show die English 
flag for die first time in die Mediterranean. The Restored monarchy 
carried on the Commonwcaldi tradition as far as its jealous parlia- 
ments would allow, for Charles 11 and James, liis brodier and Lord 
High Admiral, loved die tall ships diat were to be ‘a safeguard 
unto our most gracious Sovereign Lord, and liis Dominions, and a 
security for sucli as pass on die seas upon dicir lawful occasions’. 
Charles differentiated die Navy ftom tlic Army by organising its 
officers as a professional class, and from die Mercantile Marine by 
ghting up die old practice of commandeering merchant sliips, 
wliich had proved diemselves unable to remain in die line during 
die recent Dutcli war, but resenting widial die right to impress 
dieir crews for the royal senticc. His fleet fought two more stubborn 
wars wth die Dutcli, which ended on die whole in England’s favour, 
and maintained its country’s position as a Mediterranean power 
during die twenty years that Charles garrisoned Tangier, wliicli 
had come to liiin \vidi Cadierinc of Braganza. 

Lack of money compelled Charles to abandon Tangier in 16S4. 
Meanwliile Louis XTV was busy transforming Riclielieu’s Toulon 
into a strong naval base and outbuilding die combmed fleets of 
Holland and England. Hence die two Maritime Powers were in 
grave peril in 1689 when WiUiam of Orange, ruler of both, 
challenged Louis’ France. Tlic victories of Barfleur and La Hogue, 
however, turned die tide and gave Wilhani time to overhaul die 
English Navy._ He could afford to do so, for mercantile capital was 
piling up fast in the hands of Englishmen. Jews had been leaiting 
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tlie Netherlands for the island security ofEngland since Cromwell’s 
day, and, now that England had her Bank, a currency reformed 
by Sir Isaac Newton and a national debt, London'was fast supplant- 
ing Amsterdam as the financial centre of Western Europe. England 
was able to take the offensive at sea on tlie outbreak of the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and found herself the leading naval power 
at tlie end of it. The French, Spanish and fnendly Dutch fleets 
were broken or decayed; captured Spanish Gibraltar and Minorca, 
supplemented by the use of the Tagus estuary allowed her by her 
‘most ancient ally’ of Portugal, made her a Mediterranean power; 
France’s recognition of her exclusive sovereignty over Newfound- 
land and tlie Hudson’s Bay Territories, togetlier vdtli the cession of 
Acadie now renamed Nova Scotia, gave her a dominating position 
in North America. 

Strong in die recent Anglo-Scottish Union which had made 
dieir island ‘Great Britain’, die British steadily strengthened 
tlieir hold beyond die seas. During Walpole’s long and peaceful 
administration diey appointed justices of die peace to reside among 
the scarcely recognised setders in Newfoundland and an admiral as 
visiting Governor [1728]; diey planted Georgia, last of die Old 
Thirteen Colonics, between Florida and South Carolina as a frontier 
guard against Spaniards and Lidians and a receptacle for the 
unfortunate; presendy their East India Company and its sepoys 
began to follow dieir French rivals into die mazes of Soudi Indian 
d^mastic politics. Thus it was tiiat Great Britain had to fight in 
diree continents as well as on the high seas when, in 1740, she entered 
die War of the Austrian Succession ividi her depleted Navy. 
That struggle, ending in stalemate, was followed by the plantation 
of neglected Nova Scotia ivith British and American setders round 
the port of Hahfax. Then, during the Seven Years War which came 
so swifdy in 1756, after the customary bad start wliich lost her 
Minorca ‘for the diuation’, Britain’s fleets swept die seas and enabled 
her armies to drive the Bourbons before diem in die Americas and 
Asia. She not only recovered Minorca under the terms of the Treaty 
of Paris, but acquired Frendi Canada and Louisiana as far westward 
as die Mississippi, Spanish Florida, the Frendi West Indian islands 
of Tobago, Grenada and Dominica, and French Senegal. Her East 
India Company moreover was dominant in the parts around Madras, 
and, thanks to Chve’s victory at Plassey, master of the huge province 
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of Bengal; in short, now that die Frcndi Company has been dis- 
armed, it was the only European Power of importance in India, a 
major Power rivalled only % the Maluatta Confederacy in the 
west, Hyderabad in the centre and Mysore in the south. 

The First British Empire stood at the peak of its fortunes in 1763 
on die morrow of die Seven Years War, broad-based upon trade, 
finance and manufacture, firee setdeniciit, indentured labour and 
slavery; exulting in die freedom of the seas, cherisliing the rule of 
law and die birdiright of free-born Englishmen everywhere to speak 
dieir minds and manage dieir own affairs. Twenty years later its 
western half, die colonial as distinct from die commercial half, lay 
in ruins. 

The causes of diat swift disaster lay far back in the origins and 
nature of the colonics of settlement. These had never been easy to 
govern if only because of distance and die composite diaracter of 
their societies. The Bridsh setders, who formed die majority, 
represented all die nations of die Bridsli Isles, and the rest came from 
many parts of western Europe. They represented moreover all 
grades of society. The early expectation mat the colonies would 
draw off die down-and-outs had on the whole been disappointed. 
Poor folk had been despatched overseas from time to time by pubHc 
or private charity; odiers of many ranks had been sent out as 
indentured servants, expelled vagrants, political offenders or plain 
criminals; odicrs again had been kidnapped, for ‘spiriting’ was one 
of die minor industries of Bristol well into the eighteenth century. 
But no colonial empire was ever built on die failures and misfits 
of society. The bulk of die emigrants diroughout had been of die 
ambitious sort seeking to better diemselves, or less enterprising folk 
going to join their friends, or die adventurous taking diip ‘for to 
admire and for to see, for to observe this world so wide’. 

Emigration westward had never been large by modem standards, 
but at three or four periods it had been considerable for die time and 
of a significant kind. Republican-minded Puritans poured across to 
New England during die Reign of Thorough between 1629 and 
1640, and again when the oppressive Clarendon Code came into 
force after die Restoration; resentful Royalists trooped across to 
die West Lidies, and in smaller numbers to the soudicm mainland 
colonies, during the Civil War and the Commonwealdi. These 
men set their rival marks on Massachusetts and Virginia, the future 
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centres of resistance to George III and his Parliaments. Presendy 
dontiersmen &om the Irish Pale, finding their occupation gone 
after William of Orange had subjugated all Ireland, went west to 
fight Indians, and a generation later were joined by Lowland Scots 
with a similar trauring who had been put out of business by 
England’s final conquest of the Highlands. Far more important 
than these border toughs were the Protestant Irishmen who were 
driven across the Adantic from about 1720 onwards under pressure 
of the land laws and the ruination of Ireland’s industries by the 
hardening British laws of trade. These men, ancestors of America’s 
‘Scotch-Insh’, were the living links between the simultaneous 
American and Irish revolutions diat wrecked the First British 
Empire. 

The shooting stage was reached in North America by way of a 
deadlock in both departments of the Old Colonial System: die 
constitutional and the economic. 

The constitutional difficulty arose firom the uneven development 
of the parliamentary system in different parts of the Empire. When 
Virginia was being founded, England herself had merely representa- 
tive institutions and not what later generations have learned to call 
responsible government. The King exercised real power; ministers 
were still his servants responsible to him and removable only by his 
wiU, their own good sense or lack of courage, or by decapitation 
following the cumbrous and perhaps unduly expensive parliament- 
ary processes of impeachment and bill of attainder. On the other 
hand King and ministers must go to the Houses for most of the 
legislation and money they needed for the governance of the realm. 
Scodand stood outside the English Empire in haughty penury, 
her ancient single-chamber Parliament of the three Estates over- 
shadowed by die Lords of the Articles, a committee of its own, and 
firom time to time also by the Kirk Assembly. Ireland, nominally a 
separate kingdom, had a bicameral Parfiament almost as ancient as 
England’s own; but under Poyning’s Laws of 1494, which had been 
enacted mainly to protect the colonists of the Pale firom their Lord 
Deputy and a docue legislature, that Parliament was forbidden to 
meet or discuss bills without leave of the King in Council, and 
might see the King apply English statutes to Ireland over its head. 

As for the transatlantic colonies, everyone agreed that Englishmen 
took their birthrights with them wherever they might go, and one 
of the chiefest of these was the right to demand of die King redress 
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of grievance, tlirougli their elected or nominated representatives, 
before tlie granting of taxes to supplement the royal revenues. It 
followed diat ifEngHslunen at home exercised this right at West- 
minster, Enghslunen overseas must have similar facihties in their 
o^\^l colonies; hence, just as Englishmen in the Irish Pale had been 
given tlieir o%vn ParHament long ago, so almost from the first the 
practice arose of settmg up in eacli American colony representative 
institutions modelled not so much upon die English Parliament as 
upon die governmental madiinery of the chartered trading com- 
panies. There was a Governor appomted cidier by the CrossTi or 
the Proprietors or, in one or two cases in New England, die colonists 
themselves in terms of their tre.asured charters; a Council for 
executive, legislative and judicial work, nominated as a rule by the 
Governor on behalf of die Proprietors or die Crowm, but hi one or 
tsvo cases elected directly or hidircctly by die colonists; always diere 
was an elective Assembly. By die middle of die cighteendi centur)' 
nine of die diirteen mahiland colonies were CroiMi colonies, diat is, 
their Governors were appointed by die King, wliile two others were 
still proprietary and two cliartcrcd; but whatever their status the 
general situation was die same in nearly all of them and in the West 
Indian islands also. The relations of executive and legislature were 
what diey had been in James I’s time; the Governor was responsible 
in nearly every case to an overseas superior, die Coimcillon were 
responsible to him, and bodi must turn for legislation and revenue 
to a jealous Assembly wliich, as time went on, was usually elected 
in a more democratic manner dian in Old England. 

The inewtable happened in all parts of the Empire, diougli in 
different degrees. The struggle in England between King and 
ParHament for control of ministers and the purse strhigs led to die 
Civil War, the execution of one King and die flight of anodier, an 
unwelcome union with Scotland, a still more unwelcome Hano- 
verian Succession, and a long Wliig ascendancy wliich cstabHshed 
niucli of die cabinet and two-part)' system. True, nodung but the 
collapse of the First British Empire was to force George III to 
accept die yoiuiger Pitt and die full principles of cabinet respon- 
sibiHty; but even George, in his efforts to rule as Patriot King, 
had been obhged to rely on influencing die Houses to wliicli power 
had long since passed. 

Meanwhile colonies had frequently objected to senduig appeals to 
the distant Privy Coundl; dieir AssembHes were as a rSe loath to 
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vote money for defence, and distinctly averse to providing 
permanent salaries for Governors, councillors or judges; Assembly 
committees encroached where they could on the sphere of the 
executive. But though quarrels on these heads never reached a 
solution, neither did they reach such a pitch of desperation as at 
home. This Empire of many legislatures and, in the last resort, one 
executive centring upon London rubbed along tolerably well for 
several generations, and bequeathed in essentials its institutions and 
colonial division of powers to the state and federal governments of 
the United States. Disaster only came when the British Parliament 
tried to play the part of an overriding imperial legislature to half a 
continent and the adjacent islands in which the modem Dominion 
mind was already well developed; that is, a growing nationalism 
combined with warm traditional loyalty to His Majesty and deep 
suspicion of both Houses at Westminster. 

It had all been clear and simple in tlte early days; colonies, like 
trade, were the King’s business and not Parliament’s. That was the 
principle embodied in the old colonial charters. It was this principle 
which had moved royalist Ireland and Barbados to repudiate the 
claim of the Long ParHament diat colonies belonged to the people of 
England, inspired Catholic Maryland and Barbados again to claim 
for themselves, and therefore by impheation for other colonies, 
full legislative rights within their own borders and freedom from 
aU taxation for revenue other than that voted by their Assemblies, 
and encouraged Puritan Massachusetts to behave hke a scarcely 
crowned repubHc throughout the middle decades of the seventeenth 
century. It need occasion no surprise that on the morrow of the 
Seven Years War chartered PJiode Island and Connecticut should 
have regarded themselves as ‘two Repubheks . . . the Allies of 
Great Britain and not her subjects’, or that Benjamin Franklin 
and Alexander Hamilton, echoing the words of James I and 
Charles I themselves, should have maintained that their allegiance 
was due to the King alone, since ‘America is no part of the dominion 
of Great Britain, but of the King’s Dominions’. 

The economic organisation of the Old Empire was closer knit 
than the political framework. It was defrned mainly in the Naviga- 
tion Acts. The principles of tliese laws of trade were much older 
fran the overseas Empire, for as early as the reign of Richard II 
it had been laid down that English trade ought to be in English 
hands and carried in English ships. Be that as it may, die fostering 
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of commerce, industry and agriculture for die benefit ofEnglislunen 
everywhere was die duty of the King; it followed dierefore that 
colonists took with them die expectation of royal aid and Hability 
to royal restraints in these matters. No serious attempt was made to 
regulate imperial trade during die pre-Civil War period; but the 
scene changed when power passed to the Rump of the Commons 
backed by the groiving financial power of London. The Navigation 
Ordinance of 1651, die first of die comprehensive laws of trade, 
was a navigation law pure and simple aimed at the carrying trade 
and herring monopoly of die Dutch. Henceforward trade w-itliin 
the English Empire was to be reserved for EngUsh, including of 
course colonial, sliips with mainly EngUsh crews, while none but 
EngUsh or Irish ships were to bring herrings into England or 
Ireland. 

The Restoration ParUamaits went mudi fmrdier. They under- 
took to regulate imperial trade and industry more or less on die 
Frencli and Dutch lines whicli exiled RoyaUsts and acquisitive 
men of die Commonwealdi had learned to eniy and admire. It 
amounted to this : enumerated articles must come firom the colonies 
to England before going to foreign parts; continental goods must 
go to die colonies through England; goods going firom one colony 
to anodicr must pay customs duties at die English rates; Irish ships 
and Irish trade were progressively pen-TUsed for die alleged benefit 
of dieir EngUsh rivals. On die odier hand unenunierated colonial 
goods could go freely to niany^ parts of the world in EngUsh or 
colonial sliips; desirable colonial goods, and notably tobacco, were 
assured of a liiglily protected or exclusive market in England, 
where some of diem also received bounties; no customs tribute 
was taken on continental goods destined for die colonies, and 
Uberal refunds were made of the duties paid on colonial goods in 
transit dirough England. 

As the system hardened there was grumbling in some colonies, 
but compared widi die mercantihst and still more the bulUonist 
practices of other European Powers die system was fiiirly Uberal. 
By the close of the seventeenth century it was working wcU enough. 
England was after all die obvious landfall for incoming colonial 
sliips on the North Adantic route, a convenient starting point for 
the return voyage; the colonial mercantile marine flourished and 
colonial-built sliips were soon being sold more clieaply dian EngUsh 
ships in die very Thames; imperial shipping was as a rule sufficient 
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for imperial trade. Besides, by a kind of tacit bargain, England gave 
die colonies defence by ber warships at all times and by troops in 
time of war in return for the restraints on their trade, and the said 
restraints could usually be evaded if they proved too irksome. 
Governors could not enforce them for lack of adequate poHce and 
customs officers, and hesitated to call in die troops or die Navy too 
often. By 1700 many colonial towns, notably -New York and 
Boston, were the scenes of systematic smuggling even by the ‘best 
families’. 

The contempt for part of the law thus bred in the colonists was 
an evil by-product of die Old Colonial System which would seem 
to have persisted in American society as late as the days of Prohibi- 
tion. Another evil, a growing evil as the eighteenth century wore 
on, was the tilting of die balmce of trade in &vour of die Modier 
Comitry which drained the colonies of hard money and forced 
them back on depreciating paper currencies. A third evil was the 
growing temptation to British politicians, merchants and indus- 
trialists to manipulate the old colonial system in their own favour. 
As Parliament gained the upper hand of the ICing, and the moneyed 
Whigs the upper hand in Parliament, that temptation was yielded 
to more and more frcquendy. 

The Parliament whicli now controlled the old colonial system, 
and the pubhc interested in its manipulation, were both much larger 
than m die seventeenth century. The Scottish Parhament had got 
rid of die Lords of the Articles and displaced the Kirk Assembly as the 
first authority in the land after the Revolution of 1688, and had 
begun to make serious commercial and poHtical trouble for England. 
The English, as their manner has so often been, prudendy came to 
terms while they were yet in the way. In 1707, in the midst of the 
War of die Spanish Succession, diey induced the Scots to forswear 
die Stuarts and promise to accept a Hanoverian monarch when 
Queen Anne should be dead, in return for retaining their law and 
gaining an entry to the ground-floor of die EngHsh colonial system. 
The Scots themselves specially safeguarded their established 
Presbyterian Kirk. Both parties agreed to merge their Parliaments 
in a Parhament of Great Britain wliich should control the largest 
fiee trade area in the tessellated Europe of diose days. Henceforward 
the British Empire was to be run by EngHshmen, Welshmen and 
Scots. It was a formidable combination. 

The members of the Empire outside Great Britain fitted into the 
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colonial s}^tem with varjnng degrees of comfort to themselves 
and safety to the enlarged Mother Country. The West Indies and 
the southern mainland colonies with their gentleman proprietors, 
droves of slaves and dependants, tropical products, and steady 
demand for British goods and money, were prized as perfect colonies. 
The Middle Colonies were also regarded as imperial assets; but New 
England, with its products so like Britain’s owti, its growing 
tendency to embark upon manufacture, its lack of slaves and 
reputed lack of gentlemen, was rcg.ardcd as a danger second only 
to Ireland, whose proximity and comparatively low standard of 
Hving aroused in tlie British the fe.ars that are awakened in Soudi 
Africans to-day by non-European neighbours and competitors. 

The tendency displayed by die earher Navigation Acts to Hmit 
Ireland’s trade and industr)' and shut her out from the Colonial 
System became more marked after the battle of die Boyne. The 
Irish woollen industry was dead by die end of die seventeendi 
century. Tliirt)' years later Ulster’s linen industry w.as dying, and 
Ireland could send nodiing direct to die overseas Empire except 
provisions nor receive most articles of colonial origin save through 
Great Britain. Nor could she look for rehef to the corrupt Dublin 
Parliament, which since 1704 had been recruited exclusively from 
the Anglican ‘garrison’ and could never stand up to pressure from 
Westminster for fear of jeopardising its otvn privileges and even its 
safety. That pressure could be overwhelming. Not oidy had die 
British Parliament taken to itself, since 1719, die right to legislate 
for Ireland over the head of die Irish Parhament in die spirit of 
Poyning’s Laws, but Ireland had to pay for that ‘standing army 
witliin diis kingdom in time of peace’ wliidi had been die night- 
mare of EngHshmen, Scots, Irishmen and Americans since die days 
of Cromwell’s Major-Generals; an army 12,000 strong and 
Protestant, ready to enforce die penal laws against CadioUcs and 
die land and trade laws against Cathohes and Protestants ahke, widi 
two-diirds of it ready to serve overseas also if need be. 

The same House of Commons diat had claimed power to legislate 
for Ireland frotnied upon colonial manufiictures since diese would 
lessen the dependence of die colonies on Great Britain. During the 
generation that followed diis resolution of 1719 ParUament tended 
to apply to the transadantic colonies, especially to unpopular New 
England, somediing of die jealous pohey that was being apphed 
to Ireland. It of course encouraged die production of naval stores 
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and raw materials, but it limited direct trade with Europe to West 
.Eidian sugar and die rice of Georgia and the Carolinas, and then 
only to countries soudi of Cape Finisterre. It did not admit the 
bar and pig iron of the Middle Colonies freely to tlie home market 
until 1750, and throughout showed itself anxious, though unable, 
to dieck the illicit trade in timber and provisions wliicli the colonists, 
and above all the New Englanders, carried on widi die foreign sugar 
islands. Nor did the colonists’ excuse that they must do so^to balance 
their trading budgets avail to turn away imperial wrath when some 
of them supphed die enemy during die Seven Years War. 

Hard things have been said of British imperial poHcy during die 
thirteen years which elapsed between die end of diat war and the 
Declaration of American Independence. Not all have been deserved. 
‘Ireland I risked and lost America’ . . . but King George’s men saved 
French hberties and British rule in Canada, gave the newly-annexed 
foreign colonies die best form of government they knew, extended 
Cronm colony rule to West Africa, began to make Company rule a 
beneficent thing in cliaotic India, outlined a Red Indian poHcy that 
foreshadowed much that is now die pride of British Native ad- 
ministration, and saw Lord Mansfield strike die first effective blow 
against the grim front of British slavery and lay down constitutional 
principles of the first importance for die governance of the non- 
British and evai non-European dependencies diat were soon to 
constitute so great a part of the British Empire. What wonder 
that some of the dust raised by this imperial spruig-cleaning proved 
to be explosive? 

Notable clianges were made in the eastern or trading half of die 
Empire. After a long struggle the trade of the Levant Company 
had already been %artually dirown open to British subjects in 1753 ; 
now, in West Afitica, the weU-nigh useless Company of Merchants 
was dirust into the background. Their stations on the Gold Coast 
and the Gambia were combined with Senegal in the Proitince of 
Scnegambia under die Crown and furnished wtith as near an 
approach as possible to die customar)’’ colonial institutions. No 
sudi assertion of sovereignty could be made in India, where 
sovereignty still lay nominaKy with die Mogul and power with 
the Nizam, Nawabs, Rajahs and John Company. It was well diat 
the British Government rejected Chve’s naive suggestion after 
Plassey diat Bengal should be milked, Dutch or Spanish fashion, to 
help die British to pay for the late war; events proved that it was 
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not so well tliat it should have rejected his advice to extend, its 
own rule over Bengal. That vast provmce proved to be more 
tlran a mere trading company could manage. For eight years a 
puppet Nawab was allowed to misgovern the unlrappy country, 
wliile die Company’s servants, Lidian and European, disclaiming 
responsibility but relying on the troops, lined their own pockets 
and sent dwindling remittances home to die shareholders. 

Clive came back to India in 1765 with audiority from die Mogul 
to administer Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, and for the next year or two 
did soniediing to put matters on a better footing; but, on liis retire- 
ment \vidi health impaired, evils reminiscent of die Dutcli East 
India Company at its worst recurred. Anglo-Indian nabobs returned 
home widi dieir spoils to affront the county by setting up as country 
gendemen, outrage honourable members by buying coveted scats 
in the Commons, challenge die zealous righteousness of Wesleyans 
and Evangehcals, and alarm mercliants and shareholders for the 
friture of the trade -with an India diat was bemg looted by men like 
diese. Warren Hastings was diereforc appointed Governor of 
Bengal, and had already instituted reforms when the financial 
troubles ofdic Company enabled Lord Nordi to pass die Regulating 
Act of 1773. That famous measure did not provide for regular 
parliamentary control over die Company, for die tradition of die 
times was strong against toudiing vested interests and diartcred 
rights; but it did cut short the growdi of a practically independent 
state in bidia ruled by Europeans on lines of more than oriental 
luxury and corruption. It reorganised the Company’s governmental 
machinery in London, made Warren Hastings Governor-General 
of the three Presidendes of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and 
set up at Calcutta a Council widi nude powers and a Court to 
administer for all alike the law wliidi was die pride of eiglitecndi- 
century EngUslimen and Americans. 

While better days were dius dawning on die Company’s Indian 
provinces. Lord Mansfield delivered three resounding judgments. 
He declared first diat ‘whatever inconveniences’ might follow from 
liis dedsion, slavery could not exist on English soil, a salutary dictum 
that was prompdy extended to Scodand by die Court of Session; 
next, diat die inhabitants of an annexed dependency had die same 
right of access to the Courts of die Empire as the true-born English- 
men, and, conversely, diat an Englishman in such a dependency 
had no privileges distinct from the natives’ but must submit liimself 
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to tlac law of that dependency whether it he French, Spanish, 
Roman-Dutcli or what not; finally, that although the Crown had 
power over a conquered dependency Hniited only by the articles 
of capitulation, once it had granted constitutional privileges it 
could not withdraw tliemd 

The British Government’s immediate and cliief concern was, 
however, with die eiJargcd colonial empire in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Chatham had won the Seven Years War regardless of 
expense. George Grenville, the young King’s chief adviser, tliere- 
fore proposed drat imperial trade should be made to converge, as it 
had dways been intended to do, upon die Modier Country and 
thus help the British taxpayer to carry a burden which was im- 
measurably heavier diaii that borne by his American fellow citizens. 
Grenville proceeded on die familiar give and take lines. He offered 
additional bounties to many colonial products, allowed colonial 
timber and pig-iron to go fireely to all parts of the world other dian 
Europe north of Cape Finisterre, and, in spite of the grumbling 
of die provision-producing northern colonies, permitted Georgian 
and Carolinian rice to be sent to the West Indies and Central and 
South America. But he also revived in a milder form an old and 
moribund Sugar Act whicli had been intended to clieck the colonists’ 
illicit trade with die foreign Antilles, and called in die all-conquering 
Navy to help the civil authorities to enforce die Navigation Acts 
against the swarming smugglers of Great Britain, die Isle of Man, 
Ireland and die Colonies. 

This attempt to enforce that side of the tacit imperial bargain 
wliich primarily benefited the Modier Country and restricted the 
colonies came at an ill time. The colonists, seeing the Bourbon fleets 
dispersed and dieir garrisons driven beyond the Mississippi, felt so 
mudi the less need of defence by British arms. Nor did the Sugar 
Act confine itself to the accustomed regulation of trade, but talked 
of ‘giving’ His Majesty a revenue. At once die constitutional and 
economic sides of the Old Colonial System began to run togedier 
towards deadlock. The Americans’ very human dislike of taxation 
as such was reinforced by dieir traditional resolve never to submit 
to ‘taxation without representation’. Their resentment was re- 
doubled when Grenville annoimced that, since they were miwflling 
to tax themselves, he must impose a Stamp Act to defray part of 
die cost of the imperial troops on North American sod. 

1 Vide infra, pp. 34, 102, 121. 
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Proposal and prospect were alike distasteful to the Americans, 
whose dread of a standing army was deep-seated. Regulars had 
never been stationed on die mainland in any numbers until die eve 
of die Seven Years War, and die fact diat they had thereafter borne 
die main burden of the fighting had not endeared diem to those 
many colonists who had failed to support them .adequately, nor 
erased, from die memories of diose who had, recollections of the 
friction di.at had arisai between die regulars and dicir oiwi part-time 
soldiers. Besides, colonial frontiersmen, traders and land spcculaton 
disapproved strongly of die Indian policy the regulars were there 
to uphold. The troops had indeed put down a post-war Indian 
rising single-handed and were now poHcing the long indefinite 
western border; but die British Government was claiming custody 
of all lands between die settled area and die Mississippi, forbidding 
die purdiase of Indian lands or trade widi the Redskins except 
under licence, and generally proposing to extend over die hinter- 
land of all die colonies the humane and liberal pohc)'’ which die 
New Yorker, Sir William Jolmson, had tried since 1755 to carr)' 
out among die Iroquois in one comer of die triangle diat lay 
bctvi'ceii die Ohio, die Mississippi and tlic Great Lakes, hi the main 
die imperial audioritics failed to cart)' out dicir frontier plans; but 
Americans argued, as Cape Colonists were to argue later on, diat 
if diey wished to pursue sucli policies let the British taxpayer finance 
diem. 

Meanwliile die Sug.ar Act and Stamp Act were doing what all 
else had liidicrto failed to do; they had begun to drive die jealous, 
dispersed and heterogeneous colonics togedicr. Delegates from 
nine of die diirtecn mainland colonics met at New York to concert 
common action. During die fiery debates even die validity of die 
laivs of trade were called in question and when, in 1765, the Stamp 
Act was passed, it was met by a boycott of British goods and mob 
violence against diosc who sold die stamps and those ivlio bought. 
The stop-gap Rockingham ministrj' rcpe.iled bodi Acts, whereupon 
die quarrel over die laws of trade died down. Not so die more 
radical constitutional quarrel; for repeal had been accompanied by a 
Quartering Act wliicli bade the colonists find billets for the red- 
coats, and a Declaratory Act wliicli claimed for die British Parlia- 
ment the right to legislate for die colonies over die heads of dicir 
own legislatures. Doubtless the Declaratory Act was good law, 
though Lord Camden was to tell die House of Lords, in die true 
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spirit of English politics, that there were certain tilings that even 
a sovereign ParHament must not do; certainly it was in keeping 
ivith the then current ‘Austinian’ theories of ungraded sovereignty 
of which tlie Empire to-day is the most notable refutation. But it 
was bad policy. The claim was word for word that which had been 
made against Ireland nearly half a century’’ earlier, and there were 
plenty of Irishmen in America to point the moral. There were 
plenty of odier colonists ready to listen presently when Charles 
Toiimsliend, during ‘one shght day on American taxation’, levied 
port dues payable in America on tea and a few otlier commodities 
gomg thence &om Great Britain, and induced the amenable Dublin 
ParHament to increase the size of the Irish contingent for service 
anywhere. 

The additional troops, too few to overawe and too many to be 
welcome, arrived in Boston to find patriots eschewing tea and 
drinking repellent substitutes. From tliat moment tlie two parties 
drifted toivards war amid increasing violence and a general mis- 
understanding of each otlier’s case. Even the good the British 
Government sought to do to other members of its widespread 
empire had unhappy repercussions in tlie American colonies, 
especially in New England. As compensation for the restrictions 
of die Regulating Act, Lord North allowed the financially embar- 
rassed East India Company to ship tea direct to America at rates of 
duty which would give Americans their tea more cheaply dian 
EngHshmen. The tea ships were met with successful obstruction 
at die principal ports and with violence at Boston, There patriots 
who resented imperial taxation combined widi chartered monopoly, 
and this at prices wliich would undercut those for their own ilHcit 
foreign teas, sent a mob on board to throw the chests into the 
harbour. The British Government thereupon closed the port of 
Boston and odierwise penaHsed recalcitrant Massachusetts. All 
die mainland colonies, save Georgia, retorted by sending delegates 
to a Continental Congress at Phdadelpliia to concert measures of 
defence. 

The year of the Massachusetts penal laws, 1774, was also die year 
of the Quebec Act which New Englanders regarded simply as one 
of the series. During the Seven Years War, Nova Scotia had been 
given a constitution of the universal British American kind, a step 
that had been made easier by die recent deportation of the scanty 
French population after long years of ftiction induced by zealots 
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from French Canada. At the close of tlie war the British Govern- 
ment had promised similar institutions to the annexed foreign 
colonies. Between 1763 and 1775 tliese promises were fulfilled in 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Grenada and Dominica, while even the Httle 
Virgin Islands in die Caribbean and the new Province of Sene- 
gambia on die West Coast were given some semblance of colonial 
institutions. But die only inhabitants of widespread and diinly- 
peopled French Canada who wanted or even understood an elective 
assembly were die handful of newly arrived traders, speculators 
and lawyers from Old and New England or New York. Successive 
Governors, recalling past troubles in Nova Scotia, played for time. 
In the event die Quebec Act gave them what diey had wanted. 

The Quebec Act marked a great departure from earlier colonial 
policy. It gave die Governor a permanent revenue sufficient, pre- 
sumably, to maintain die executive and the bench, and bade him 
nominate a large coimcd of officials and non-officials, French and 
British. It retained die Frencli civil law and, at a time when British 
and Irish Roman Cadiolics were stiU subject to grave disabilities, 
recognised CadioHcism as the lawful rehgion of French Canadians. 
Puritan New Englanders and legalistic New Yorkers naturally 
looked widi suspicion on all diesc things, while they and the 
Virginians farther south were incensed that dieir hinterland between 
the Lakes, die Oliio and the Mississippi should now have been 
included in Canada. Their indignation deepened when they 
learned that the Quebec audiorities were talking of raising Frencli 
Canadian regiments to uphold the royal authority on Nordi 
American soil. 

The first shots of die War of American Independence were fired 
at Lexington on 19 April 1775, but die struggle had dragged on 
half-heartedly for more dian a year before Congress hesitatingly 
pubhshed its Declaration of Independence on 4 July 1776. A year 
later, however, Burgoyne siurendered at Saratoga to a combination 
of American troops, the autumn backwoods and War Office in- 
competence. Forthwith an Irish revolution began to march in 
step with die American rebeUion. In response to pressure by Grattan, 
Flood and odier members of die ‘Garrison’, die British Government 
sanctioned the relaxation of die Cadiolic penal code and itseir 
abohshed some of die restrictive laws of trade. At die same time it 
tried to conciliate die Americans by carrying the Renunciation Act 
which promised that never again would a British Parliament tax the 
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West Indian or American mainland colonies save for die regulation 
of trade, and even then it -would spend die revenue in the colonies 
diat provided die trade. It was too late. France, wliicli had liitherto 
given the Americans indispensable aid surreptitiousl-y, was now alhed 
widi diem openly, and what had been a ciw war withm die Empire 
became France’s return match for the Seven Years War. As Spain 
first, and dien Holland, joined the hostile aUiance, and Russia rallied 
die Baltic Powers against Great Britain in die Armed Neutrality 
of the North, the American war became merely a cosdy and dis- 
tracting side-show. The British held New York to the end; but 
ComwaUis’s surrender at Yorktown to American and French 
troops and a French squadron that had gained local command of 
die sea practically finished the fighting in North America. Early 
in 1782 Minorca and some of the West Indies were lost. North’s 
ministry fell and, with it, George’s Patriot King system. It was 
symbolic diat the bottom should now have fallen out of die Royal 
George, the pride of the fleet, as she lay at anchor at Portsmouth. 

And dien die tide turned. Ireland, which had passed under the 
control of Grattan’s Volunteers when the regulars went overseas, 
had recendy seen her Nonconformists enfranchised and many com- 
mercial restrictions swept away. She was now pacified by die grant 
to the Dublin Parliament and Courts of untrammelled jurisdiction 
‘in all cases whatever’. In India, Hastings more than held his own 
against a combination of die French, the Mahrattas, Hyder Ali of 
Mysore and, at one time, ordinarily friendly Hyderabad. Above 
all, the Navy, much larger now than in the early stages of the war, 
was used inteUigendy at last. Lord Howe, equipped with brave 
Kempenfelt’s new signalling code, reheved Gibraltar at the end of 
its three-year siege, and Rodney, scornful of such new-fangled 
devices, smashed the French batde fleet off The Saints in the West 
Indies. At die close of this year of recovery Great Britain came to 
terms separately with the Americans and therefore fared much better 
at the general peace setdement in 1783 than had at one time seemed 
possible. She recognised the independence of the United States and 
ceded to them their hinterland as far westward as die Mississippi, 
including die coveted Oliio Triangle; she restored the Two Floridas 
to Spain, who also retained Minorca; she gave back to France 
Tobago, Senegal, Goree, and her Indian stations unfortified. 

It might have been, it very nearly had been, much worse; even so 
this Treaty of Versailles marked die end of the First British Empire. 
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M ost foreign, observers in 1783, and not a few British and 
American subjects also, prophesied a gloomy future for the 
two halves of tlie broken British Empire. Their beHef was reason- 
able, for the thirteen tliinly-peopled, financially embarrassed and 
loosely confederated North American republics were the first 
European colonics to have severed themselves firom tlieir Mother 
Country and had tlius far given little proof of tlieir abUity to stand 
on their own feet in peace or in war, while Great Britain’s prestige 
was tarnished, her resources depleted, her hold on the Mediter- 
ranean weakened by tlie loss of Minorca and her colonial empire 
reduced to a tiling of shreds and patches. In diat continent towards 
wliich her colonising efforts had been directed for 175 years past, 
she still held isolated Bermuda, some West Indian islands to the 
southward of die United States, and to the northward of them a 
broken fringe of dependencies consisting of neglected Newfound- 
land, struggling Nova Scotia, overwhelmingly French Canada 
and die well-nigh empty Hudson’s Bay Territories. Nearer home 
she held die Rock but was not quite sure whether she still held 
Ireland, a doubt diat was shared by m-ony Irishmen; in West Afiica 
the Province of Senegambia had collapsed widi die loss of Senegal, 
and the old British stations had passed once more into the nerveless 
hands of the Company of Merchants; in India John Company 
ruled somewhat enlarged but sorely battered provuices. Few men 
saw hope of a great imperial future in remnants such .as diese; 
radier did they expect diat Great Britain would sink to the level of a 
second-rate Power. 

These depressing prognostications were soon beHed by die event. 
The people of the Old Thirteen, realising firom bitter experience that 
mere independence was not enough, agreed presendy to surrender 
part of dieir state sovereignties to a national government. Drawing 
avowedly on their long memory of freedom as British colonists 
they firamed a notable constitution, and in April 1789, one month 
before die States General met to inaugurate the Frencli Revolution, 
installed George Wasliington as President of die first large-scale 
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democratic and federal republic in the history of the world. Within 
two short generations ‘these United States’, thirty-one strong, had 
stretched out from the Atlantic seaboard to the shores of the 
Caribbean and Pacific, and had akeady exercised a powerful 
influence on the Second British Empire. American pressure and 
commercial competition during the long French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars helped to produce those radical changes in 
British imperial fiscal policy that made colonial self-govemment 
possible; the mere proximity of a great and growing repubUc to 
the British North American colonies was a constant reminder 
diat independence was the alternative to self-govemment in tire 
British colonies of settlement everywhere. Presently the success 
of the American federation was to serve as an example, and in some 
respects as a warning, to die future British Dominions in North 
America, Australia and South Africa, while diroughout the nine- 
teenth century, as in colonial days, the great majority of the 
emigrants from the British Isles found their way to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or New York. It is hardly too much to say that, next 
to Great Britain herself, the most actively formative force in the 
making of the Second British Empire was the part that broke away 
from die First in 1783. 

For there was to be a Second British Empire. The picture of 
British decline was soon shown to be misleading; not for the last 
time Great Britain surprised her friends and confounded her 
enemies. During the fifty years that elapsed between die signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the passing of the Slave Emancipation 
Act in I S3 3, she laid the foundation of another empire more wide- 
spread and varied than diat which had just gone to pieces. The 
work of diat pregnant half-century passed dirough three stages. 
First, a time of recovery and cautious Hberal reform from 17S3 till 
1794; then a dogged period of law, order and security while the 
British, as their custom was, were once more ‘fighting die French’; 
lasdy, as die batde smoke cleared, the stage of expansion combined 
ivith social, economic and political reforms that heralded die great 
Virtorian Age. 

The economic recovery and revival of British naval power wliich 
marked the decade of peace betft^een the American and Frendi 
Revolutionary Wars were due mainly to the careful finance of the 
younger Pitt and die nascent mechanical and agricultural revolu- 
tions. As a disciple of Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations had 
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been published in the year of die American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Prime Minister saw more clearly dian most contemporary, 
politicians die bearing of the Industrial Revolution on die future 
of the Empire, and cared more for trade than for the plantations 
wliich had proved to be so unfdial. He wanted free trade wherever 
he could find it, especially with France and the United States, 
the principal enemies late in arms, and with Ireland which had 
enjoyed since 1782 die powers of a modem Dominion save that 
the Dublin executive was still controlled in practice from London. 

Pitt succeeded in concluding an advantageous commercial treaty 
with France wliicli ended only with die outbreak of war in 1793, but 
his plans for a general Anglo-Irish settlement were defeated by 
jealousies and suspicions on eidier side of St. George’s Channel. 
He had proposed the reform of the rotten borouglis in bodi king- 
doms and die admission of Ireland to complete free trade widiin 
die Empire in return for an Irish contribution to the Royal Navy; 
but all that came of it was die tardy grant by die Dublin Parliament 
of the francliise to die Cadiolic majority widiout the right of sitting 
in cither House, a limited privilege similar to diat which is still 
retained by some non-Europeans within the Cape Province of the 
Union of Soudi Africa. Incidentally many difficult Dominion-like 
questions arose. Could the Kingdom of Ireland have her own 
ambassadors, make her own treaties, control her own navy, main- 
tain neutraUty in the event of a ‘British’ war? Was, perchance, die 
Crown divisible? How was an autonomous Ireland to be kept 
widiin die ever-changing British laws of trade? No answers were 
found to these questionings, and in 1791 Wolfe Tone, die advocate 
of neutrality, began to enrol Cadiolics and Protestants in liis society 
of United Irishmen to press for a repeal of the penal laws and the 
full enfranchisement of die Roman CathoUc majority. 

Pitt’s American policy was hardly more successful than liis 
Irish. Anxious to conciHate the Americans, wean them from dieir 
French alhance and do good business, he followed Shelburne in 
proposing that diey should be allowed to resume on pre-war 
terms the trade with the West Indies which had long been so vital 
to both parties. He and the hidierto all-powerful West Indian 
interest were, however, defeated by Lord Sheffield, who summoned 
British shipowners and the Tory rank and file to an Empire crusade. 
The ‘Yankees’ were shut out from the British West Indies, at all 
events on paper, and for a full decade diis display of classic 
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mercantilism towards ex-colonists exacerbated Anglo-American 
relations. These were already strained by Great Britain’s retention 
of military posts in the rich fur-bearing Ohio Triangle until such 
time as die helpless Confederate authorities should induce the 
State governments to honour those clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
wliidi promised redress to aggrieved British subjects. Towards 
the end the British had visions of an Indian bufier state in this 
region, but die creation of a stable American government and die 
renewal of war ivith France paved the way for a settlement. 
Political and economic disputes were more or less disposed of 
simultaneously by the Jay Treaty of 1794. The American Senate 
indeed threw away the proffered right of limited entry into the 
West Indian trade and had to wait until 1830 before it was accorded 
under very different circumstances; but the redcoats did withdraw 
from die North-West Posts, and for ten years to come die United 
States was given most-favoured-nation treatment in die markets 
of die British Isles and the right, denied even to British colonies, of 
entry into die East India Company’s immense sphere eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope and wesuvard of the Straits of Magellan. 
And, sure enough, the French Directory was so angered at tliis 
Anglo-American rapprochement that it denounced its American 
alhance, die only formal alliance the United States was ever to have 
with an Old World Power for more dian a century. 

The exclusion of the Americans from the West Indian trade 
meant that distant Canada, which had never been able to meet the 
needs of the French islands wliile she was still under the j?eiir-de-lys, 
was now called upon to provision the mucli more numerous 
British islands with such help as struggling Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia could afford. One reason why this cosdy effort was 
made to foster the trade of British Nordi America at die expense 
of the West Indies was that numerous American Tories, who could 
not endure the poHtical and social revolution in the Old Tliirteen, 
had gone thither. Some indeed found refuge in die West Indies or 
Great Britain herself; but the great majority, resolved to die as 
they had been bom on British soil, migrated to die western half 
of Nova Scotia or to Ontario on the Great Lakes beyond the settled 
parts of French Quebec. The British Government and people 
found large sums for the assistance of these United Empire Loyalists 
who had deserved so well of diem, and perhaps did too much for 
too long to find official posts in the colonies for them and their 
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sons. Be diat as it may, the immediate result of tliis loyal American 
invasion was the extension of freer institutions to British North 
America. In 1784 tlic western half of Nova Scotia became the 
colony of New Brturswick with privileges similar to tliose of the 
parent colony; in 1791 tlie naval control wliich had persisted in 
Newfoundland for tlie past fifty years was modified by me creation 
of a civil court; finally, in the same year, die Constitution Act 
relieved Canadian Loyalists of die unfamihar Frencli civil law, 
and sought to give them as Httlc as possible to gain from cutting 
the painter by separating Anglo-American Ontario from French 
Quebec. Eadi of die Two Canadas was given a colonial constitu- 
tion of the time-honoured type, widi aristocratic modifications 
which, it was vainly hoped, would neutralise the democratic ideas 
diat were so prevalent in the United States and France. It was die 
last such parhamentary constitution to be granted for thirty years. 

So mucli for die West. Meanwhile British interests had been 
turning eastward since CUve’s conquest of Bengal in 1757 and 
Captain James Cook’s discovery of New Soudi Wales and much 
else in the South Pacific a dozen years later. Now diat the principal 
American colonies were gone die centre of gravity of die overseas 
empire shifted to die East and remained dicre for a full century. 

The loss of die Old Tliirtcen led indeed dircedy to die formation 
of the most easterly of British colonies. Great Britain had sent 
convicts to the American plantations almost from the beginning 
and was still sending diidier some five hundred amiually at die 
outbreak of the War of Independence. She was now obliged to 
look aroimd for some odier ‘receptacle’ and found it in die reason- 
ably fertile and happily far-away eastern shores of AustraUa. Hence, 
in January 1788, Captain Ardiur PhilHp fomidcd Sydney widi a 
company of marines and several hundred comticts, male and female, 
and annexed Norfolk Island and half die continent of ‘New 
Holland’, firmly believing diat this ‘New South Wales’ would 
one day compensate his countrymen for die loss of die American 
colonies. For the time being, however. New Soudi Wales was to 
be a self-supporting colony of peasants. Convict ‘emancipists’ who 
had served their time were offered small holdings in their new home, 
and presently it was resolved to ‘clear die parishes' by sending after 
them folk who had been tiuust off the land but were not yet 
marked by die broad arrow. So die shiploads of mifortimates, 
bond and free, went halfway round die world at ftregular intervals. 
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and die new colony struggled into being tinder the more or less 
benevolent autocracy of a naval Governor, a military court and a 
system of state socialism based on a currency of com or rum and 
directed by officers of die New South Wales Corps. By 1796 
Captain John Macarthur, the most energetic and avaricious of these 
officers, was experimenting with woolled sheep, whalers were 
putting into Sydney, and already, two years since, traders had 
opened up intercourse v?idi Maori Nev; Zealand twelve hundred 
rnil ps to the eastwards. Meanwhile, in 1790, the mutineers of 
H.M.S. Bounty had planted themselves with their Taliitian brides 
on far-away Pitcairn Island, lost, they hoped, in die wastes of die 
Pacific Ocean. 

In spite of North’s Regulating Act and Hastings’s reforms it was' 
still an open question at die close of die American War whedier the 
Company’s administration in India was, in Burke’s words, to bring 
the British ‘great disgrace or great glory’. Pitt sought at least to 
make it ‘a blessing to the native Indians’. His India Act of 1784 
neither claimed for the Crown nor conferred on the Company the 
sovereignty which stiU lay in the feeble hands of the Great Mogul, 
nor did it deprive the Company of its cherished patronage or the 
monopoly of the India and China trades; but it did increase the 
power of the Governor-General at Calcutta over the three Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay by permitting him to over- 
ride his Council, and subjected the Company to continuous 
parliamentary supervision exercised firom London by a Board of 
Control responsible through its President to ParHament and com- 
petent to legislate over the Company's head. Such was tiie Dual 
Control under which British India was destined to he ruled for 
three-quarters of a century till the Crown superseded botli Mogul 
and Company after the Indian Mutiny.^ 

Lord Comwalhs, first Governor-General under the new Act firom 
1786 till 1793, carried through far-reaching fiscal and administra- 
tive reforms, particularly in Bengal, and pushed on vigorously 
with the cleansing of the Company’s service. Therein he was helped 
by tlie impeachment of Warren Hastings for liigh-handed and 
dubious acts committed during liis dangerous term of office. 
That famous trial, begun in 1788,' degenerated into a political 
persecution and ended in 1795 in an acquittal; nevertheless it was a 
salutary lesson to a corrupt generation tliat extortion, tliough for 

' Vide itifra, p. Tl. 
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worthy public ends, simply could not be done even in an India 
inured from time imniemorial to extortion for quite other pur- 
poses. ComwalHs also acquired coastal Iirdian territories wherever 
possible and gained an increasing control over tlie Indian Princes by 
means of tire subsidiary treaties outlined by CHve. In terms of 
these treaties the Company guaranteed tire signatorj' Princes against 
attack from witliout and revolt from within. In return it took 
charge of dieir external poHcies, stationed in tlieir territories British 
and Indian troops subsidised by them, and sent tliem British 
Residents whose degree of authority would depend mainly on 
tlieir own wisdom and character. Treaties such as tliesc governed 
the long relations of the Crowm with die greater Princes of India 
and, by analogy, still govern those iwth potentates in Malaya and 
odier parts of die tropical Empire. It was propheric of diings still 
far distant diat, in 17S6, die Company should have leased Penang, its 
first foothold in the Malay Peninsula. 

The British conscience stirred dius by die impeachment of 
Hastings was roused by reports of die horrors of die Slave Trade, 
the great scandal of die First British Empire. Poets and odier 
dioughtful men in Great Britain, and Quakers on bodi sides of die 
Atlantic, had been crying out against it for some time past when 
Thomas Clarkson formed die Anti-Slave Trade Committee in 1787. 
The Evangelical phdandiropists who rallied to his side found their 
parhanientary leader in WilHani Wilbcrforce and an imcxpccted 
ally in Wilberforcc’s friend, die Prime Minister himself. At first 
Pitt hesitated to do more dian hmit die number of slaves diat 
might be carried on a ship of a givai tonnage, for opposition was 
strong, die prosperity of the West Indies, the West Afncan stations 
and a great sliipping depended on the Trade, and it was certain that 
France and odier foreign rivals would snap up any of the traffic 
diat Great Britain let drop. In 1792, however, as popular and 
parhanientary support stiffened, he persuaded die Commons in die 
finest speech of liis hfe to resolve on gradual aboHtion; but the 
premature freehig of die French slaves by the Revolutionists led 
to what a British Governor called, in a triumph of meiosis, die 
‘inconveniences’ of a ferocious rising of die blacks against dieir 
white masters hi St. Domingo. Then Great Britain joined her aUics 
of die First Coahtion and for some years thereafter sent die bulk of 
her small army to fight Frendi Jacobins, rebellious Negroes and 
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the Yellow Jack in the rich, panic-stricken and strategically vul- 
nerable West Indies. In fcce of diat there could be no serious talk 
of the abolition of the Trade for a season. The Anti-Slave Traders 
must be content to preach with discretion, and meanwhile seek to 
save the settlement wltich some of them had founded in 1788 at 
Sierra Leone for ex-slaves who had been set firee in England under 
Mansfield’s famous judgement of 1772 or been taken by Loyafist 
masters from tlie United States to bleak Nova Scotia. 

There is good Biblical autliority for the doctrine tlrat tlie law 
must precede Uberty. That certainly was tire befief of tire British 
ruling classes after the excesses of Revolutionary France had driven 
Burke and the otlrer Portland Wlrigs into the arms of Pitt’s Tories. 
For fully twenty-five years after 1794 the watchwords of successive 
administrations were law, order and security. 

Those principles had uirderlain the now superseded Quebec Act 
and had recently been asserted in their crudest form in tire convict 
colony of New South Wales; they were now appHed to Ireland side 
by side with a large measure of economic reform. Matters there 
dnfted from bad to worse during the long French war. Tone’s 
United Irishmen, disappointed of CatIroHc reHef, began to work 
for a republic with French aid; pressed Irish sailors played a leadiirg 
part in the wanton mutiny at the Nore during tire Black Year of 
1797; two unsuccessful French attempts to invade Ireland were 
followed by a desperate rebellion and fierce repression. Pitt, who 
had long ago contemplated the step, carried the legislative union of 
the two kingdoms. A federation might have brought more happi- 
ness to both partners; but federation was still an rmproved ‘Yankee 
notion', foreign to the traditions of a society which agreed 
witlr Blackstone, Chancellor Thurlow arrd Dr. Johnson that ‘in 
sovereignty there are no gradations’. So, in 1800, tire Irish were 
given hberal representation at Westminster and complete free trade 
within the Empire; but tire bad old land laws remained, and the 
King forced Pitt to resign by his refusal to hear of Cathohe emanci- 
pation. That came later, a generation too late to save the Union; 
for the rest, Ireland ceased to be part of die overseas Empire and 
was submerged rather dian incorporated in the new United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Law and order were necessarily die principles which guided the 
East India Company; the search for security was the motive wliich 
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led its Govemors-General, as a rule in defiance of tlic Directors’ 
wishes, to extend tlie Company’s authority eitlier directly by annexa- 
tion or indireedy by subsidiary treaties with the Princes. Between 
1798 and 1805 Lord WeUesley conquered Mysore, pensioned die 
Mogul and defeated the Mahrattas; by 1818, after die final over- 
throw of die Mahrattas, Lord Hastings found liimself Mayor of 
the Palace to die roi faiueaut at Dellii and real ruler of all India up 
to die fiontiers of Sind and die Punjab of Ranjit Singh. There- 
after the Company’s power spread eastward. In 1819 Stamford 
Raffles acquired for it the splendid harbour of Singapore; five 
years later neighbouring Malacca was secured from die Dutdi 
in exchange for Bcncoolen, die Company’s last station in die Spice 
Islands, and in 1826 bodi diesc acquisitions were placed under the 
jurisdiction of Penang wliich had been raised in 1805 to the rank 
of a Presidency equal to Bombay and Madras. In 1826 again, in 
revenge for an hivasion of Bengal, the Company obhged Burma 
to yield to it some of her provinces fionting on die Bay of Bengal. 

Meanwliilc die Company was becoming more and more 
exclusively a ruling agency on belialf of die British Government, 
In terms of die Charter Act of 1813 it indeed retained its patronage 
and die monopoly of the Cliina Trade, but it lost the monopoly 
of trade in India itself. At the same time and widi many heart- 
searcliings it admitted Christian missionaries to its Indian provinces, 
and set an example to the Imperial Government by niakhig a small 
grant to public education. All was in keeping widi Wellesley’s 
warning that die Company’s cadets must be trained, not as mere 
employees of a trading concern, but as representatives of a govern- 
ment charged with ‘sacred trusts’ for the welfare of die governed. 

During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, and for some 
years diereafter. High Tory ministries widi bitter American 
memories and present French fears, inevitably favoured strong 
official rule even in the colonies of settiement that still remained to 
them in Nordi America. Governors of die Two Canadas, whose 
predecessors had looked upon die Frencli Canadians as tiicir defenders 
against les Bastoimais of New England, now rehed upon die Family 
Compact of United Empire Loyalists to uphold die l^g’s audiority 
on the one hand against the French of Quebec, who were supposed 
to have Napoleonic sympathies, and on die other agauist the subver- 
sive doctrines of British and American immigrants of die ‘lower 
orders’ in Ontario. The loyalty of British and Frencli alike during 
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the American war of 1812-15 quieted these fears; the Napoleonic 
scare, never substantial, died away with the fall of the Emperor, and 
all immediate risk of American intervention ceased when Great 
Britain and tlie United States, in 1817-18, fixed their common 
frontier for most of tlie way from the Atlantic to tlie Rocky 
Mountains, and, thanks mainly to Casdereagh’s wisdom, agreed 
to leave it undefended. But, for all that, neidier Ministers nor 
Governors would hear of the colonial ‘ministry' of which some 
French Canadians and their Anglo-American friends were talking. 

British ministries of those days were much more interested in 
naval bases and commercial entrepots than in colonies of setdement. 
In dieir eyes colonies were mainly frctors in die problem of war, 
and it was no accident that in 1801 ‘Colonies’ were transferred from 
the Home Secretary to die newly-created Secretary of State for 
War and remained in his hands for more than fifty years. Britain’s 
hopes of victory in the long French wars had lain, as ever, in her 
abdity to hold die seas, to deny to her enemies the use of their 
overseas bases and the produce of their colonies, and to finance 
herself and her continental allies by finding markets for the swelling 
output of her Industrial Revolution in the United States, her own 
overseas possessions and die colonial empires of other Powers to 
make up for the European markets wliich Jacobins and Napoleon 
alike tried to close against her. During both wars she had swept 
up the colonies of her enemies and, though she handed most of them 
back from a prudent liberality and a desire to adiieve a satisfactory 
European setdement, some she kept. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war in 1802 she retained Spanish Trinidad, mainly as a 
centre for her growing trade with die eager Spanish and Portuguese 
colonists, and Dutch Ceylon, less .for its cinnamon than for the 
harbour of Trincomalee which commanded the near approaches to 
both shores of India. At die end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 
she kept Danish Heligoland as a stepping-stone to the Baltic and 
mouth of the Elbe, and Malta and a protectorate over die Ionian 
Islands to strengthen her hold on the Mediterranean and the over- 
land route to India by way of Suez. It is true that in the Caribbean 
area she retained part of Dutcli Guiana for the sake of its tropical 
produce and the heavy investments made there by British subjects; 
but she kept St. Lucia for the sake of its fine naval base, and Tobago 
for its anchorage and proximity to Trinidad. In African waters 
she aimexed Ascension as a naval station and inaccessible Tristan 
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da Curdia as a temporary military post on either side of Napoleon’s 
prison of St. Helena. Finally she held on to tlie Dutcli Cape Colony 
and French Mauritius, Rodriguez and die Seychelles to guard the 
long ocean route to her growing empire in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. 

There could be no question of granting anydiing like die old type 
of colonial constitution to conquered colonies such as dicse, for they 
were inliabited by foreigners attached to their otvn languages and 
systems of law, unaccustomed to elective assemblies and as a rule 
outnumbered gready by non-Europeans, bond and fiee. The British 
allowed such semi-representative institutions as there were to stand 
in Guiana and the Cape Colony, but diere and elsewhere dicy 
imposed rigid Croivn colony rule with as much power as possible 
concentrated in the hands of die Governor. 

This policy of strcngdiening authority had die support of die 
Evangelicals, in whose ranks many officials were to be found, 
and of die Protestant missionaries. That missionary tide was at 
full flood in die early years of die nineteendi century nidi the 
London and Church Missionary Societies in die van, a cosmopolitan 
movement but so largely British in personnel and inspiration diat 
jealous France regarded it as a political plot engineered by perfidious 
Albion. As a rule die missionaries, in India, southern Afirica and 
die Pacific islands especially, looked to die executive audiorities 
to make it possible for them to do their work, niucli as die Catholic 
Church had once looked to die Holy Roman Empire; hence they 
opposed the grant of local legislative powers to mixed colonies 
where the wlntc inhabitants might be tempted to oppress their 
coloured fellow subjects, and often advocated die annexation of 
tribal areas in whicli diey themselves had failed to buttress an 
effective native government lest uncontrolled European iimnigra- 
tion, that most deadly solvent of tribal polities, should induce cliaos. 

The philanthropists sought especially to strengdien official control 
over die seventeen slave-owning colonies of die Empire, all of wliidi, 
widi the exception of Cape Colony and Mauritius, were in the 
Caribbean area. The British Government had been strengthening 
its hold there for some time past. In 1786, side by side widi its 
reorganisation of die governments of British North America, it 
had appointed a Superintendent to control the logwood cutters 
on die Honduras coast who had been ftce to elect dieir own magi- 
strates since 163 8. A few years later it broke up die century-old 
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General Goveniment and elective legislatures of the Leeward 
Islands, and shouldered tire cost of tlie landward defence of Jamaica 
radier than let control of pohcy shp into tire hands of the colonial 
Assembly. Presently it restored to oft-captured Tobago tire free 
colonial institutions wliich had been first given to it after the Seven 
Years War; but it placed newly annexed Trinidad and St. Lucia 
under purely ofEcid rule, and when it regrouped the Leeward 
Islands under two governments in i8i6 made no attempt to revive 
the federal legislature. On the contrary, ofBcials and philanthropists 
were already talking of drastically amending the West Indian 
representative constitutions, some of the oldest in the Empire, as 
the only means of protecting the slaves against their owners. 

By this time the British Slave Trade was a thing of die past. It 
had been forbidden in 1807, die year in wliich the United States 
Congress forbade it in vain to American citizens, and at die Vienna 
peace conference of 1814-15 Casdereagh had persuaded die Powers 
to pass a resolution against die ‘traffic in human flesh’. Thereafter 
he and odier British statesmen strove by all means to induce those 
Powers to honour their engagements, and extended a firmer control 
over the British stations on the slaving grounds of the African West 
Coast. The Crown had already reeved the philanthropists of 
Sierra Leone in 1808, and now, in 1816, it founded the tiny colony 
of Bathurst at die mouth of the Gambia. Five years later it took 
over the stations on that river and the Gold Coast from the Company 
of Merchants and grouped them under the Governor of Sierra 
Leone. Tliis experiment was spoiled by a disastrous war with the 
fierce Ashanti whicli led the British Government to consider 
seriously the abandonment of all the posts on die threatened Gold 
Coast; but in the event it transferred these in 1828 to a London 
Committee of Merchants which ruled them tolerably well during 
the next fifteen years widi the help of a meagre subsidy. 

Meanwhile Sierra Leone continued to rule die Gambia and became 
the headquarters of die British ‘sentimental squadron’ wliich waged 
a cosdy, single-minded and thankless crusade against slavers of all 
nations. Chiefest of tiiese were Americans in defiance of their own 
federal authorities, for die insatiable demands of die Lancashire and 
New England mills had given slavery a new lease of fife by making 
cotton king of the Soudiem States. On the other hand slavery was 
fighting a losing batde within the British Empire. Neither die West 
Indian interest at home, faced with the competition of the French 
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Antilles and Spanish Cuba, nor tlie island legislatures, hatmted by 
fear of dieir otvn blacks, could stand up to insistent pressure. 
Urged on by Wilberforce, tlie British Government first obliged 
the West Indian Assemblies to adopt tlie laws against illicit slave 
traffic, whidi it was imposing elsewhere, by direatening to legislate 
over their heads. Then in 1823 Fowell Buxton, supported by die 
ageing Wilberforce, opened his campaign for gradual emancipa- 
tion. At first he worked along die line desired by Canning and his 
Young Tories of seeking to ‘ameliorate’ the lot of die slaves, and 
during the next few years saw' this prudent policy imposed upon 
diose colonies which had no Assembhes and pressed wth scant 
success upon those who had. When, how'ever, the victorious 
Whigs had carried die great Reform Bill, Buxton, sure of immense 
popular support, decided to force die pace. Hence die Emanci- 
pation Aa of 1833 set firec 800,000 slaves at the cost of 
^20,000,000 to die British taxpayer. To die slaves and die 
British pubhc it was an act of die purest liberalism, but to die 
slave-owners it was a direat of ruination and a decisive step in the 
process of constitutional ‘reform backwards’. 

It was fitting diat in diis same year die Houses at Westminster, 
which were dius undeniably matoig good dieir claim to be an 
imperial legislature, should have constituted die Judicial Com- 
mittee of die Privy Council the final court of appeal for die whole 
Empire outside die limits of the United Kingdom. Meanwhile the 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonics, wdiose effective powder 
was increasing steadily, had built up a niucli better organisation at 
headquarters dian ever before. During his long tenure of office 
firom 1812 till 1827 Lord Bathurst revived a short-lived experiment 
of die imappreciated Shelburne by appointing uvo Under-Secretaries 
in his department: one for die Colonics, die odier for War, and 
each wtidi his own staff. Thus came into being die ‘Downiing 
Street’ anathematised by die Colonial Reformers of die next 
generation, but, for all diat, an unrivalled school of administration 
and a storehouse of experience wider and more enduring than that 
of any one of its critics. 

Long before die period of law and order ended diere w'cre 
signs that die Empire was returning to die tradition of firecdom diat 
had been its glory and perplexity fi:om die beginning. The High 
Tories, who had w^on die war and dien carried the Com Laws and 
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muzzled popular liberries during the dangerous post-war years, 
fell in 1822. They were succeeded by Canning’s Young Tories who 
reformed the fierce old criminal laws, repealed the war-time 
combination laws wliicli had banned trade unions, removed old 
seventeenth-century restrictions on emigration and, within Hmits, 
on the export of madnnery, enfrandnsed Catholics and Noncon- 
formists in the United Kingdom, and then handed over to Grey’s 
Whig ministry whidi was pledged to a sweeping reform of die 
electoral system. 

The Reform Act of 1832 aimed primarily at giving full wdght to 
die new middle dass wliich had risen to affluence on the crest of the 
Industrial Revolution. That revolution had gadiered strength 
fast during die French wars and was now spreading overseas. 
Home supplies of wool had faded to meet the home demand for 
the first time in the year in which Great Britain went to war widi 
Revolutionary France; by die time Napoleon fell cotton had dis- 
placed woollens as Britain’s cliief export and the power loom was 
beginning to drive out the handweavers; when the Young Tories 
took office Yorkshire was dratving its wool from distant New South 
Wales, and cotton was promising to recompense Lancashire for 
the loss of die slave trade by finding its way into the immense 
Indian market. Moreover, communications were fast reducing the 
size of the world measured in time. The famous stage coaches of 
Pickwick’s days and the less spectacular canal barges had reached 
their zenith only to be diaUenged by the steamboats and loco- 
motives which had first been proved practicable while Napoleon’s 
Army of England was massing at Boulogne. In 1819 a paddle- 
steamer helped out by sails crossed the Adantic; during the next 
decade similar sliips made their way to Bombay and Sydney round 
die Cape of Good Hope, and England and die eastern United States 
tvere busily building railways. 

The old mercantilist fiamework of the Empire could not stand 
the strain. It had already been warped almost out of recognition by 
internal lesions and external pressvures since the days when Pitt had 
fought for fiee trade in vain. Long-continued privileges had been 
granted to useful neutrals during the French wars; both then and in 
the years immediately following the peace fiee ports were multipUed 
at which foreign ships might'cxchange goods of their own countries 
for British products; in the year of Waterloo Great Britain and the 
United States mutually abolished the differential harbour dues and 

D 
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duties levied on their respective shippings. Not only so, but tlie 
outer world had changed. Very little remained of tlie old French 
colonial empire; Holland indeed still held large possessions in tlie 
East and West Indies, but was no longer financier and common 
carrier to half Europe; Ireland was now a problem within the 
United Knigdom instead of outside it. Beyond tlie Atlantic the 
United States had set up a tariff to protect die industries wliicli had 
sprung to Hfe behind die British blockade during the war of 1812-15 ; 
on die odier hand Brazil had separated herself fiom Portugal at 
British instigation during die Peninsular War, and most of the 
Spanish-Anierican mainland colonics had revolted with die aid of 
Enghshmcn and Americans zealous for Ubcrty and commerce. 
These colonics secured their independence bcliind the shelter of die 
Royal Navy and die Monroe Doctrine. In 1823 Caiming warned 
half-hearted France that Great Britain would resist all attempts by 
die Holy Alhance to restore Bourbon audiority beyond die Adantic. 
He failed, however, to secure United States co-operation, for 
President Monroe contented liimsclf wth disclaiming any intention 
of interfering in Europe and informing die European Powers, 
including Russia, diat diey must confine dieir tr.ansadantic activities 
to dicir existing possessions. Camiing, widiout assenting to diis 
new ‘Doctrine’, presently followed Monroe’s example by recognis- 
ing the Latin American republics, and dien set liimsclf die easy task 
of preventing the formation of a Pan-American bloc tuidcr United 
States hegemony. 

It is no wonder diat in diis changing world the Nova Scotian 
legislature should have called upon all British North America to 
demand die fireedom of trade eiyoyed by die United States, and 
die London Chamber of Commerce, in 1820, asked blimdy for 
free trade. No Tory could grant diat, but William Huskisson took 
die lead in substituting reciprocity and imperial preferences for a 
decayed mercantilism as die fiscal basis of an empire whicli he hoped 
might prove to be the greatest political force for good in die world. 
The cliaos of customs duties was reduced to order; die excise was 
overhauled so effectively that Scotcli wliisky became an English- 
man’s drink; obsolete Navigation Acts were jettisoned, and die 
Anglo-American abolition of differential harbour dues was extended 
by treaty to all die Powers of Europe except Holland, who, in 
Canning’s opinion, proposed to give too little and asked for too 
much. Britain carefully reserved die long haul between her own 
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ports and those of Africa, Asia and the Americas, and, on the analogy 
of the jealously guarded United States coasting trafSc, confined to 
imperial shipping the trade between herself and her colonies, 
and one colony and another; hut she gave her colonies much greater 
fireedom than before to send their goods in their own ships to 
foreign ports, and permitted tlte republics of North, Central and 
South America to trade in their own ships direct with British ports. 
She also extended widely tiie principles of free ports and reciprocity 
by allowing foreign sliips, whose governments gave British ships 
similar privneges, to carry to specified British colonial harbours 
everything except such goods as could compete with basic British 
manufactures. Finally she gave large preferences in the home market 
to colonial goods to make up for the bounties which were being 
steadily dropped, and in return gave herself similar favours in 
colonial markets. The United States was moved to retaliate against 
these imperial preferences; but 'the Tariff of Abominations’ nearly 
split the Union, Soutli against North, and in 1830, the year of 
Huskisson’s untimely death, the United States agreed that the 
system was reasonable enough. In return she was admitted at long 
last to die West Indian trade on die same footing as the privileged 
British North American colonies. 

Wliile the United States, now twenty-four strong, was dius 
regaining bit by bit the benefits of die British connection which the 
Old Thurteen had forfeited in 1776, die English chartered com- 
panies, the oldest of which had seen the foundation of Virginia, 
passed away one by one. The eighteendi-century West Afiican 
Company of Merchants, never a monopoly, expired in 1821; four 
years later the Elizabethan Levant Company handed over to die 
Crotvn its powers and responsibilities in the widespread Ottoman 
Empire; in 1833, the year of slave emancipation, the Elizabethan 
East India Company lost its one remaining monopoly of the China 
trade. In this age of freer trade only die Restoration Hudson’s Bay 
Company retained its full and exclusive commercial vigour, for 
the Committee of London Merchants which administered the 
unwanted Gold Coast between 1828 and 1843 was obviously a 
stop-gap. 

Meanwliile emigrants had begun to pour out of the United 
Kingdom alongside die swelling flood of goods, their sufierings 
mitigated by native good humour and hope. The modest stream 
of emigration which had flowed to British North America and New 
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Soutli Wales before 1793 bad dwindled thereafter to a mere trickle, 
mostly of dispossessed Higlilanders, Irishmen and comdcts, for the 
seas were dangerous in spite of tlic Nile and Trafalgar and tlic 
authorities were anxious to conserve man-power. The outbreak of 
war widi the United States in 1812, however, impelled them to 
encourage migration to British North America to strengtlren the 
ftontier guard, and tlien the post-war slump suggested to them, as 
to tlieir early seventeendr-century predecessors, drat emigration 
might also be a cure for unemployment. Widi both aids in view 
diey tried at first to direct die flow towards the Cape Colony of 
wliicli great tilings were expected now that Capetown and neigh- 
bouring Mauritius, whose commercial connection \vidi die Colony 
had always been close, were being declared fiee ports. In 1820 die 
British Government planted a considerable number of British 
setders at die public charges in Albany on die dangerous eastern 
or Kaffir fionticr ftom whicli a large proportion of the garrison 
had recaidy been withdraivn. These 1820 Setders gave to die 
Eastern Province a British quaUty wliicli stiU persists in a pre- 
doniinandy Afrikander colony; but very few unassisted British 
emigrants followed them. On the odier hand sonic of diem, fi'oni 
1824 onwards, helped to found an unaudioriscd trading and ivory 
hunting centre far to die eastward at Port Natal (Durban) by leave 
of die Zulu Kings. 

Distant New Soudi Wales, which was to have been a self- 
supporting colony, had cost the British taxpayer a cool ^10,000,000 
by 1821; but it had grown steadily and could count some 30,000 
inhabitants, half of diem free men or ‘emancipists’. Free setders had 
also followed the convicts to Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) 
wliidi had been occupied in 1804 to forestall tlic Frendi, and 
squatters, whose sheep-runs sometimes surpassed in size even die 
Afiikandcr farms of the period, were beginning to send wool 
to the London market from die island and die mainland. In 1821, 
dierefore. New Soudi Wales was opaied to setdement by folk of 
means and their dependants, who came at the rate of 1,000 armually 
and dianged markedly the diaracter of the litde-esteemed depen- 
dcnc)’^ in a decade. In 1829 free setdements, the luckless beginnings 
of Western Australia, were planted near the Swan river at Ae odier 
end of the continent, whue, far away to the eastward, British 
whalers, traders, beadicombers, escaped convicts and devoted 
missionaries were settling in sucli numbers among the Maoris of 
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tile North. Island of New Zealand that already, in 1817, the New 
Soudi Wales courts had been given criminal jurisdiction over 
British subjects in those parts provided tlie accused and the witnesses 
could be brought back for trial on colonial soil. 

Nevertheless, in spite of ofScial wishes and the call of Australian 
wool, tlie main stream of British emigration flowed as ever across 
^ tlie North Atlantic. Most of these west-going emigrants still set 
out for ‘Pliiladelphia in tlie morning’, but from 1824 onwards a 
notable proportion proceeded to Ontario where John Galt’s 
Canada Company was opening up good lands along die Great 
Lakes. British folk were soon going to the North American 
colonies at the rate of 20,000 annually, rising in 1831, die year of 
die Great Immigration, to no fewer than 34,000.^ 

Emigration, combined with poHtical and economic reform at 
home, led necessarily to constitutional changes in the colonies. 
Reforms in the slave and convict colonies; which made up so much 
of die overseas Empire of those days, were in large measure inspired 
by the Royal Commissions of Inquiry which reported between 1819 
and 1831. The Commissions which visited the harassed West 
Indies and the weU-nigh derelict West African stations could effect 
litde; but diose wliich inspected the Cape Colony, Mauritius, 
Ceylon and New South Wales achieved much greater success. 
-The same men served on more than one of them, and all treated 
diese colonies bordering on the Indian Ocean as members of a single 
class wth mixed populations, bond and free, the convicts and 
emancipists of New South Wales answering to the slaves and more 
or less tribal majorities in the other dependencies. 

In many respects the reforms in this group of colonies were 
based on those which had been carried out long ago in Ceylon. 
On its conquest in 1796 that island had been entrusted to the East 
India Company, but the Madras officials with their swarms of ahen 
Indian underlhigs had soon bred rebeUion. In 1801, therefore, 
Ceylon was placed under die Crown and in the course of die next 
few ycMs its administration was framed on Company lines. Power 
was concentrated in the hands of the Governor, who was assisted but 
in no way controlled by an official Advisory Council; a civil 
service, the first and for a long time the only one of its kind in a 
colony, was formed of young Englishmen trained on the spot; an 
elaborate judicial system was set up. A Supreme Court of two 

^ Some 226,000 emigrants left the United Kingdom between 1821-31. 
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English judges dealt witli cases in wliidli Europeans were involved; 
hodi judges were bidden to go on circuit; tliey and die Governor 
formed the court of appeal from the native local courts over which 
European officials presided; appeals from the Supreme Court and 
this local court of appeal lay to die Privy Council. Full weight was 
given to native custom, and die introduction of die jury system 
inevitably entaded die adoption of a good deal of British procedure, 
but in the main, on die analogy of die French law in Quebec, die 
Roman-Dutch law was retained. 

One notable reform had been effected in New Soudi Wales as 
early as i8i3 by the appointment of a fully qualified judge who took 
civil cases out of die hands of the highly unsuitable military court 
and served as a court of local appeal. The Royal Commissioners 
now came to Sydney heralded by Brougham’s reminder diat even 
in convict setdements ‘die common law is die birdiright of English- 
men’. On their recommendation the transportation system was 
rendered less inhumane and, in 1823, ParUament enacted die first 
colonial constitution which it had essayed since Pitt’s Canada Act 
thirty years back. An official Advisory Council was set up similar 
to that in Ceylon, and the military criminal court was superseded 
by a Supreme Court and Court of Appeal widi circuits and jury 
complete. Two years later Van Diemen’s Land became a separate 
colony endowed widi similar institutions, and unofficial nominees 
were added to die New Soudi Wales Council. Presendy die legis- 
lature of each colony was divided into an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Council of officials and unofficial nominees whose 
majority could at least restrain His Excellency. Finally, an official 
Advisory Council was set up in struggling Western Australia, 
and in 1832 a helpless magistrate was sent to New Zealand to control 
as best he might British subjects in die Nordi Island. 

Tentative reforms had been set on foot in die Cape Colony also 
before the coming of die Commission of Inquiry; such were die 
institution of circuit courts in 1811, and die gradual substitution 
firom 1822 onwards of English for High Dutch as the official 
language of a dependency in wliich it was expected that British 
immigrants would soon outnumber die scanty A&ikander popula- 
tion. Some of the reforms now carried through on die Ceylon 
model were of the law and order variety. The debased and mixed 
currency was linked to British silver; magistrates and civil com- 
missioners were substituted for die semi-representative local boards 
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of die Dutch East India Company’s days, and a professional Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeal superseded the clumsy and amateur 
Dutch courts; but though die recendy reformed EngKsh criminal 
procedure and mercantile law came into use, the Roman-Dutch 
civil law was retained. Other reforms were of a more hheral 
character. An official Advisory Council was created in 1825 and 
reinforced presently by unofficial nominees, as in New South 
Wales, while at about the same time the powerful Dutdi Reformed 
Church was allowed to meet in Synod, a free press was guaranteed, 
and ‘fi:ee persons of colour’ were put on a footing of virtual equahty 
before die law with wliite ‘Christian men’. 

An official Advisory Council was also set up in Mauritius in 
1825, but diere the French courts administering Bourbon law and 
die civil Code Napoleon were continued with very few changes. 
Finally, between 1832 and 1834, Legislative Councils of officials 
and unofficial nominees on the New Soudi Wales model were 
estabhshed in the Cape Colony, Mauritius and Ceylon. In spite of 
Cape Colonists’ demands for representative institutions, backed by 
the appeal of one Scottish enthusiast to ‘American example’, 
H.M. Government could not and would not do more for such 
mixed communities at a time when ‘elected persons’ in many of die 
West Indian islands were sabotaging its efforts to ameliorate the 
lot of their slaves. 

The demand for constitutional reform was naturally strongest in 
the Two Canadas, and here it had the best hope of being met; for 
the European population was already considerable, there were 
neidier slaves, convicts, nor tribesmen worth mentioning to com- 
plicate die issue, and always, soudi of the Undefended Frontier, lay 
the United States offering the democratic republican alternative to 
free institutions ivithin die Empire. Fast-growing Ontario might 
resent the retention by stagnant Quebec of the customs dues levied 
at the ports of Quebec and Montreal which served bodi provinces; 
but democratic British and American newcomers were at one with 
nationalist Canadiens in tiicir: hostility to the United Empire Loyalists 
who shared with British officials a monopoly of seats in the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils. The dissenting majority in Ontario 
complained that only the Anghcan and Scottish Estabhshed clergy 
benefited from the large clergy reserves of land in each township, 
while French Catholics followed Louis Papineau, Speaker of the 
Quebec Assembly, in condemning'die seigneuries as a useless burden 
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and demanding an elective upper house and control of all revenues. 
The Assemblies of botli provinces refused, as obstinately as tlrose of 
the Old Thirteen had done in days gone by, to vote a permanent 
civil list to tlic local officials whose resources, secured though they 
were by tlie laws of 1774, had long been inadequate. 

At last, in 1822, Parliament gave Ontario its fair share of die 
customs revenue, but failed to induce eidier province to agree to the 
reunion of die Two Canadas, die installation of four non-voting 
officials in die combined Assembly to explain policy and, as in the 
Cape Colony, die gradual adoption of Enghsh as the sole official 
language. Then the new Wliig ministry of 1830, anxious to be 
conciliatory, endowed Quebec and Montreal with municipal 
institutions, but threw away its trump card by giving the provincial 
legislatures control of nearly all the revenues. Appeasement failed. 
Ontario indeed fulfilled its side of the tacit bargain by voting an 
adequate civil list; but die response of die anti-British and isola- 
tionist Assembly of Quebec was nugatorj', and fordiwith men like 
Robert Baldwin of Ontario, Lemuel Wilmot of New Brunstvick, 
and Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia echoed in more moderate tones 
Papincau’s demand for ministers who had die confidence of die 
elected Assembly. It was small consolation to diese reformers, in 
the year of Britain’s great Reform Act, diat Newfoundland, which 
had been given a civiUan Governor and Supreme Court on die 
Ceylon-New South Wales model in 1825, should now be given 
old-fashioned representative institutions, or that New Brunswick 
be brought into line with its neighbours by the separation of its 
Upper House from the Executive Council. What diey wanted was a 
full parliamentary constitution similar to that wliidi die Modier 
Country had only acliieved for herself as recently as 1784. And 
already Ontario men liad found a name for it: responsible govern- 
ment. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, 1833-1874 

T he achievement of colonial self-government and much, else of 
lasting importance to the British Empire belongs to the great 
Victorian Age, Heralded by the Reform and Emancipation Acts, 
this formative period of middle class ascendancy fairly began vdth 
the happy accession of a young Queen who restored the waning 
prestige of monarcliy by ending the monstrous regiment of uncles; 
it reached its climax forty years later in a further burst of reform 
which covered the House of Commons once more, Irish land, 
popular education and the safety of merchant seamen. 

In the middle eighteen-thirties new imperial problems were 
coming to the front; during the next four decades those problems 
were to receive at least tentative solutions. By the middle ’seventies 
the United Kingdom and tire still dependent portions of the Empire 
had almost forgotten Huskisson’s reciprocity and learned to take free 
trade for granted; the Queen ruled an Indian Empire greater and 
more closely-knit dian any Mogul or Company had known; 
convict transportation was an evil memory, and slaves in the tropical 
colonics had long since made way for free men and indentured 
hidian coolies; questions of Native policy had supplanted Emancipa- 
tion as the first interest of philanfriropists; slaving by white men 
had ended at last, and Europeans were preparing to deal justly 
in Central and East Africa with the Arab slave trade whose horrors 
had been revealed by explorers of all nations. Finally the British 
at home, themselves accustomed to reforms, had been ready to 
grant the reforms demanded by their fellows overseas. It is true 
that many of the tropical colonies had made no constitutional 
advance, and others, among diem tlie oldest, had been 'reformed 
backwards’ ; but an unprecedented system of governance had been 
worked out in the colonies of settlement, and the chief group of 
those colonies had formed a federation within the Empire extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

Conditions were uniquely favourable for the free movement of 
men, goods and ideas that marked the rapid and, in most parts of 
the world, peaceful expansion of the Empire during these forty 
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years. Great Britain ex'ercised the naval monarchy, which Nelson 
and his captains had given her, with wise moderation and in the 
international spirit tliat suited her world-wide political and cotnmer- 
cial interests; she seemed to fmd sufficient occupation for her un- 
rivalled Navy in routing out pirates, chasing slavers and mapping 
the coasts and waters of tire globe in charts tliat do not he for tlie 
good of all who ‘pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions’. 
For the rest die Navy kept war at a distance. The small British 
Army saw fighting in plenty in Nordi-West India and Afghanistan, 
and waged minor campaigns against Soudi African tribesmen, 
Boers, Maoris and Cliinamen; but even when Great Britain took 
part in the Crimean War, which broke die forty years of peace 
between the European Powers diat had followed Waterloo, the 
conflict was localised in die Baltic and Black Seas. The cycle of 
nationahst wars which scourged Europe and Nordi America 
between 1859 and 1871 touched neither Britain nor her Empire 
direedy. 

It was now that Great Britain reaped the fiill benefits of her island 
position at die main cross-roads of the world’s trade routes. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 showed her for what she was: a land \vith 
a growing population fit and able to people the waste spaces of die 
earth, fed by a sufficient and liighly-skiUed agriculture, enriched by 
finance, industry and commerce fiir in advance of those of its rivals, 
well equipped and eager to trade widi a world which had not yet 
heard die blessed word ‘autark)^’; die home of a laissez-faire utni- 
tarian philosophy diat regarded intercourse as a good in itself; 
die guardian of philanthropic traditions towards slaves and tribes- 
men; the only begetter of diose parUameiitary institutions and 
practices which her people regarded as die highest political achieve- 
ment of man and a boon to be shared as widely as might be with 
odiers; a land fitted as no other land had yet been to be die centre 
and inspiration of a Kberal Empire. 

Critics from Carlyle and Dickens do\vnwards have jeered at diese 
Victorians as humbugs, smug and self-satisfied, caring more for 
distant dark-skinned folk dian for die pale-faced poor of dieir own 
towns, too often sayuig ‘Clirist’ when diey meant ‘Cotton’. There 
is truth in die jeer; but a generation, like a man, may claim diat its 
work be judged as a whole and pray that in mercy its good deeds 
be remembered radier than its ill. Let it be recorded dierefore diat 
these same Victorians showed the world how to control the violence 
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of the Industrial Revolution by means of factory and mines Acts, 
trade unions and co-operative societies; that they began to solve 
by dieir public health laws the age-old problem of how men were 
to live and not die in great cities; tliat they believed witli Fowell 
Buxton and David Livingstone diat cotton could be made the 
obedient servant of Christ by furtliering tlie legitimate commerce 
wliich should kill tlie slave trade, raise tlie savage from his degrada- 
tion and give tiie official, missionary and planter a possible field 
to work in. Let it be remembered also that tliey staked their fortunes 
on the belief tliat die free trade which suited British merchants, 
manufacturers and urban workers would suit aU the world in the 
long run, and meanwhile do away with die struggle for closed 
meraintilist empires which was, as Adam Smith had noted in less 
happy days, one of die most certain causes of war. And who 
considering die latter-day scramble for Lehensranm dare say that 
they and Smith were wholly wrong? As for self-satisfaction, 
were not diese Victorians doing tilings in all directions diat had 
never been tried before? They may be forgiven if they believed 
that the special favour of Milton’s God shone upon ‘His English- 
man’ — and Scotsman — of whom He was demanding so much. 
Certain it is that they made die Second British Empire, setting their 
mark indelibly upon it and, in spite of manifold shortcomings 
and backslidings, holding to standards of hberty, the potential 
equality of all men and the supreme importance of the human 
soul that can only be rejected by the Empire and the world at their 
peril. 

The Empire that the Victorians made was a threefold empire: 
die self-governing colonies, India, and the dependent colonies. 
Long before die end of the period in 1874 the political relations of 
the United Kingdom with the self-governing colonies were guided 
by the idea that subordination should give way to association on 
equal terms, and with India and the dependencies by the necessary 
conceptions of law, order and security tempered by trusteeship. 

Trusteeship, one of the finest legacies of the Victorian Age to the 
modem Empire, had been foreshadowed in a measure by Pitt and 
Burke in their speeches on the India BOl of 1784, and, twenty years 
later, by Wellesley in his directions for die training of the Company’s 
servants; but what those men had had in mind was good governance 
in keeping with the principles of justice and mercy that ^ctated the 
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abolition of the slave trade. The full conception was first set out 
in the eighteen-twenties by Thomas Munro, the great administrator 
of Madras, who looked forward to die time when the British should 
have trained Indians to manage their own affairs and would then 
probably find it best for bodi countries diat they should gradually 
withdraw dieir control over India.* A decade later, while die 
British were fieeing dieir slaves, aboHsliing die legal colour bar 
in the Cape Colony and forbidding it to find a place in die East 
India Company’s service, Macaulay could merely look forward 
to die proud day when an enhghtencd India should demand British 
institutions; but in die ‘forties, at a time when the colonics of settle- 
ment were moving fast towards die self-government which should 
designedly enable them to stand upon dieir own feet, Henry 
Lawrence of die Punjab and Rajputana was to rc-affirm Munro’s 
full doctrine. Mcanwliile dioughtful men sought to apply the idea 
to Africa. The Commons’ Aborigines Committee of 1837 and, 
even more explicitly, FoweU Buxton in 1840, could doubt whedier 
die British could ‘rescue Africa’ if the burden were to fall wholly 
and permanendy on them, but could hope that diey were ‘com- 
petent to acliieve die mucli less onerous task of calling fordi her 
powers, and enabling her to stand alone’. A few years later Earl 
Grey was to declare that it was Britain’s interest gradually to train 
the peoples of West Africa ‘until diey shall grow into a nation 
capable of protecting themselves and of managing their o^vn 
affairs’. In 1865 a West Afiican Royal Commission was to 
envisage the same high end. 

There was to be less hopeful talk of trusteesliip in the full sense 
for India after die shock of die Mutiny in 1857, and slower progress 
in tropical Africa than endiusiasts had hoped. Neverdieless, by 1S74 
die British had imperial achievements of die first order to dieir 
credit: the advancement in power, wealdi, cohesion and poHtical 
status of dieir colonies of settlement and die organisation of India 
as an empire widiin the British Empire. 

When Enghshmen of those days talked of ‘die colonies’ they 
usually meant the colonies of setdement. The groivdi and advance- 
ment of these were made possible by a great outpouring of folk 
from Western Europe: ,from Great Britain always, dien from 
Cadiolic Ireland also and from die German and Scandinavian lands. 


» Vide, pp. 156-171; 228-9; 236-8; 261-7; 306-321. 
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The main stream flowed as before to die United States, but a con- 
siderable volume was directed towards Bridsli territories.^ Much of 
it was literally directed. As in the early seventeenth century, men 
hoped to ease the dislocations of British society, and now also to 
defeat the prophecy of Malthus diat population must always' tend 
to press upon the means of subsistence, by sendmg surplus capital 
and labour to build up New Britains in die vast open spaces over- 
seas, new fields of exchange which would benefit the colonies, 
the Modier Coimtry and foreign nations alike. The ,Colonial 
Reformers developed dieir ideas from 1830 onwards. Men hke 
Gibbon Wakefield, Charles BuUer and Lord Durham taught that 
land, die chief asset of new colonies, must no longer be squandered 
in lavish grants but auctioned periodically at a ‘sufficient price’. 
Tliis would give die colonies a general revenue and a land fund 
widi whidi to finance furdier immigration, and meanwhile obhge 
newcomers to develop die already setded parts by luring them- 
selves out as labourers till they had saved enough to buy land for 
themselves a Htde fiirther out. Thus would self-supporting colonies 
expand automatically. 

Wakefield was destined to complaui that die scientific colonising 
system wliich bears liis name was never fuUy tried anywhere, 
diough die British Government did appoint first an Agent-General 
for Emigration and then, in 1840, a Colonial Land and Emigration 
Board which more or less directed the peopling of the overseas 
Empire during the next duee vital decades. To be sure, neither Lord 
Ripon’s decree of 1831 diat colonial Crown lands were to be 
auctioned nor Wakefield’s scheme was ever appHed to British 
North America. Immigration there was guided by the local 
authorities who adapted to their own needs the effective United 
States system of selling moderate-sized blocks of surveyed land on 
easy terms. By 1840 die Huron Company was planting setders 
by the thousand in western Ontario; a few years later famine- 
stricken Irish folk were trooping into eastern Canada, while men 
of all sorts were racing United States citizens overland or round 
by Cape Horn to Oregon on the Pacific Slope. 

Nor did the Ripon principle or emigration schemes of any 
kind have much influence in South Africa with its poor soil, chancy 

^ Some 5,932,000 emigrants left the Umted Kingdom between 1831 and 1871, about 
750,000 of them for the United States. 
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rainfall and numerous Cape Coloured and tribal Bantu mhabi- 
tants. One small and fruitful ‘Wakefield’ setdement was made in 
newly-amrexed Natal in 1849;* one officially assisted emigration 
scheme brought a considerable number of British to die western 
Cape Colony between 1844 and 1847, and another a decade later 
planted British and Germans in the eastern districts and die adjacent 
litde colony of British Kaffraria; but European expansion in South 
Africa was due mainly to die Great Trek of die Afrikander 
pastorahsts nordiward out of die parent Cape Colony from 1835 
onwards. This was a dispersal rather dian a colonisation. Only in 
die early ’seventies did gold and diamonds attract overseas immi- 
grants in any number to die interior and die ports whidi grew in 
sympadiy widi the mining centres up-country. 

' Australia and New Ze.oland were die fields in which die Emigra- 
tion Board and scientific colonisers foimd most scope. Even so, 
mucli of die planting of the continent of ‘New Holland’ was done 
on die old haphazard Hues. Just when die Great Trek was beginning 
in earnest in Soudi Africa, die New Soudi Wales authorities set their 
squatters and dieir sheep free to go where they would. Soon 
pioneers from die older setdements round Sydney had gone north 
into what is now Queensland, or soudiward to Port PliiHp (Victoria) 
where diey met pastorahsts coming north from Van Diemcan’s 
Land, whde, during the ‘mania’ of land speculation wliicli accom- 
panied this migration, eager newcomers poured in from overseas 
so fist that, when the boom broke in 1840, New South Wales had 
been transformed from a convict setdement into a free colony. 
In witness of diat fact die British Government ceased to transport 
convicts duther. On die odier hand Soudi Austraha centring upon 
Adelaide had been founded in 1836 as a completely free colony on 
Wakefield lines, and in 1842 ParHament adopted Wakefield’s main 
principle by directing that, though die New South Wales audiorities 
might issue temporary occupation certificates to pastorahsts, land 
in all the Austridian colonics must be auctioned at an upset price 
and half die proceeds be devoted to the financing of immigration. 

These same years saw a notable eastward extension of British 
authority. Smee 1830 H.M. Government had been coming to die 
conclusion reluctantly diat it must assume responsibihty for at least 
the Nordi Island of New Zealand to preserve order diere, support 
the missionaries, encourage lawful traders many of whom had New 

' Annexed in 1843. 
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South Wales connections, and safeguard Maori society &otn dis- 
integration at tire hands of uncontrolled white settlers. Hence in 
1840 tire Crown signed tire Treaty of Waitangi with some of the 
Maori chiefs and annexed tire whole of New Zealand. Fortlrwith 
Wakefield’s New Zealand Company began to plant coast 4 settle- 
ments which were presently reiirforced by others organised on 
■iimilar lures by the AngHcan Church and the EstabHshed Church of 
Scotland. When tire New Zealand Company resigned its charter 
in 1850 the new colony was on its feet. Twenty years later white 
setdenrent had penetrated far inland. 

Side by side wddr dris free expansion of British setdenrent over- 
seas went the freeing of British imperial trade. In dre middle 
eighteen-drirties the imperial fiscal system rested upon those 
Navigation Acts whiclr had survived Huskisson’s most-favoirred- 
nation treaties, dre Com Laws of 1815 modified now by a jerky 
sliding scale which kept foreign com out of the United Kingdom 
for the benefit of dre landed interest until the price of home-grosvn 
com had reached a certain level, the sugar duties which gave the 
failing West Indian interest a higlrly privileged position in the 
insatiable British market, and dre timber tax, drat ‘premium on 
dry-rot’, which favoured the Uirited Empire Loy^st colonies 
of North America. These preferential quasi-monopohes of staple 
products were buttressed by many odrers; but the Hfe had gone 
out of Huskisson’s system of reciprocity and imperial preference 
since a railway engine, most typical product of the Industrial 
Revolution, had kifled its creator in 1830. The time was now 
coming when tire advancing Industrial Revolution was to sweep 
away the whole elaborate structure. 

The Com Laws were the key of the position, for if Great Britain, 
the one big importer of continental European wheat, abandoned 
these no one would be sufficiendy interested or strong enough to 
maintain the rest: hence industrialists and urban workers, set upon 
cheap bread or at least stable wages and prices, raUied to Richard 
Cobden’s Anti-Corn Law League. Sir Robert Peel, the middle- 
class Tory Premier, played for time by instituting a flexible sHding 
scale to regulate imports, but the rains of 1845 in Ireland ‘rained 
away the Com Laws’. The overburdened Irish potato crop failed; 
the Com Laws had to be suspended in the fight against famine and 
disease, and in 1846 Peel broke his party by arranging for their 
abohtion in 1849. In that year the remaining Navigation Acts 
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were also repealed, and by 1863 all preferences were gone, even 
the tobacco preference, the oldest in the Empire. Customs duties 
followed them wholesale, and by 1874 notliing remained of tire old 
fiscal order but a few duties on luxuries. The gulf in the revenue 
was filled unto tliis day by tire income-tax. 

Contrary to expectation the repeal of die Com Laws neidier 
ruined die British farmer nor reduced markedly die price of bread; 
but, helped by die discovery of gold in Cahfomia, soudi-eastem 
Austraha and British Columbia between 1845 and 1856, it stabiHsed 
that price and dierefore wages. Nor did British shipping suffer 
from the repeal of the Navigation Acts, for not only was there a 
growing demand for its sers'ices, but steam-driven iron ships, slow 
in coming, had come at last and in sudi matters industrialised 
Britain had the advantage over her competitors. For a time also it 
seemed diat one of die wider hopes of die Free Traders was to .be 
realised when the United States and die Prussian ZoHverein bodi 
adopted low tariffs, and Cobden’s commercial treaty of i860 with 
Napoleon III ranged France on the same side for twenty years to 
come. It is true diat die victorious American FederaHsts, who bore 
England Utde love and had many war-time industries to clierish, 
showed signs of reverting to protectionism after the War of Seeps- 
sion; but on the whole die world of western civihsation remained a 
freely trading world, \vith its currencies hnked to die British pound 
sterling, till die end of die ’seventies. The odier great hope of die 
Free Traders was, however, disappointed almost at once. The 
Crimean campaign of 1854 and die subsequent nationahst wars on 
bodi sides of die Nordi Adantic were a sorr}' commentary on dieir 
dreams of a pacific new order. 

Before die Crimean war broke out, however, die British Empire 
had evolved its system of colonial self-government. If immigration 
to die colonies of setdement made this unique experiment desirable. 
Free Trade made it possible. Pitt’s failure in Ireland in die old 
mercantihst days had proved how hard it must be to confine an 
autonomous member of the Empire within die British lam of 
trade. Even Huskisson’s mucli more flexible and generous preferen- 
tial system could not resolve that difficulty since it was after all 
imposed by die Westminster Parliament upon the United Kingdom 
and her dependencies overseas. The situation was radically different 
in a free trade Empire.' If colonics were no longer to be rated above 
foreign states as contributors to the wealth and power of die Empire, 
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why burden- tlie Motlier Country witli the cost and anxiety of 
governing, sustaining, placating and defending them? The most 
admired writers on colonial topics, recalling Adam Smith’s prophecy 
that ex-colonists would become ‘instead of turbulent and factious 
subjects . . . faithful, affectionate and generous alHes’, could urge 
that colonisation should aim at commerce rather tlian dominion. 

There were other considerations. Most of the Utilitarians 
regarded colonies as undertakings calculated to bring the greatest 
misery to tlie greatest number. Radicals, like Cobden and Bright, 
not only hoped to see the British come out of Asia before India 
had corrupted diem as the provinces had corrupted republican 
Rome, but condemned colonies as a positive danger. The Tory and 
imperially-minded Huskisson, with the example of the United 
States and die Latin American repubUcs before him, had agreed 
widi eighteendi-century Turgot that colonies would one day be 
‘free nations’; now Whigs could reflect diat Htde harm would come 
of separation except possibly to Britain’s honour and more certainly 
to the stabihty of die ministry, while, as late as 1867, the Conserva- 
tive Disraeli, no longer young, could wonder what was ‘the use of 
these colonial dead-weights which we do not govern’. If the 
colonies were sure to go their own ways sooner or later, still more 
if they were to be sent about their business at die first reasonable 
opportunity, they must be taught to govern diemselves so diat the 
parting might be cordial and unspoilt by subsequent recriminations. 
Even die Colonial Reformers, who almost alone insisted that 
colonies of setdement could and ought to continue within the 
Empire, were at one with their opponents in desiring self-govern- 
ment for them. 

Colonial self-government was evolved firom representative institu- 
tions in typically British fasliion: a minimum of theory and legisla- 
tion, considerable discussion and the tackling of each workaday 
problem as it arose. It was worked out first in the British North 
American colonies. The propinquity of these colonies to the great 
American Republic made it hard £ox British ministers to refuse the 
demands of Baldwin and Papineau, Wilmot and Howe, for local 
executive councillors who had the confidence of the legislatures; 
but the prevalent Austinian theory which could not admit ‘grada- 
tions in sovereignty’, the fact that the Empire was still treated as an 
ecQtiomic unit, and the fear that the bosses and spoils system of the 
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new Jacksonian democracy wotdd come nordi across tlie Un- 
defended Frontier forbade tliem to yield. Matters came to a head 
m Quebec and Ontario in 1837. Wliile West Indians were mutter- 
ing sullenly and Afrikander trekkers leaving the Cape Colony in 
dudgeon, sputtering rebellions broke out in each province, headed 
respectively by Papineau and William Lyon Mackenzie. Botli 
risings were easily put do\vn, the two ringleaders fled to tlie United 
States, and tlie British Government suspended the Quebec constitu- 
tion. It tlien sent out the Whig coloni^ reformer. Lord Durham, as 
Governor-General. 

In his famous Report of 1839, the Magna Carta of colonial self- 
government, ‘Radical Jack’ aimed at encouraging something of a 
Canadian nationality to counteract tlie southward pull of tlie United 
States. He tlierefore recommended tlie union of the Two Canadas 
so tliat die combined British vote might outweigh that of the 
‘stationary French’, and die grant of self-government in local 
matters to this predominandy British and presumably trustworthy 
legislature. But for all that he made four imperial reservations. He 
insisted diat die British Government must retain die sole power to 
alter the colonial constitution, control of foreign policy, the regula- 
tion of trade, and die administration of the Crown lands, ‘the rightful 
patrimony of the Enghsh people’ which had been won largely by 
British arms and defended at British cost. 

Durham’s programme was by no means carried out at once. 
Lord John Russell’s Canada Act of 1840 did indeed unite die Two 
Canadas, giving each die same representation in die Assembly and 
ensuring to diat house full control of local revenues; but it made no 
mention of self-government. Indeed Russell told Durham’s 
successor diat he must remain responsible only to H.M. Government, 
observing \vith truth that ‘every pohtical constitution in wliich 
different bodies share the supreme power, is only enabled to exist 
by die forbearance of those among whom this power is distributed. 

. . . Each must exercise a wise moderation’. But then, having thus 
begged die question, Russell conceded die essence of self-govern- 
ment in his next despatch. Impressed by Joseph Howe’s arguments 
he directed the Governor-General to allow his heads of departments, 
other than the judicial, to retire whenever ‘pubUc poHcy’ rendered 
it advisable, and to see to it that the present permanent holders of 
sucli offices were pensioned on retirement for political reasons. 

As a rule successive Canadian Govemors-General tried to solve 
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Lord John’s riddle by erntdating young George III and acting as 
their own prime ministers. Some trusted the French of Quebec, 
some did not, and more tlran one died under the strain. To make 
matters worse relations witli the United States caused anxiety. 
The New Brunswick-Maine frontier dispute, which had persisted 
since the time of tlie separation, was happily settled in 1842 by die 
Ashburton-Webster treaty, but Anglo-American rivalry for the 
control of the projected Panama canal was serious at times, and 
bickering over Oregon gave rise to a risk of war tiiat was only 
dispelled in 1846, when, die presidential election being safely past, 
the territory was partitioned, the northern half becoming British 
Columbia and the southern half United States territory. In tiiat 
year also Earl Grey began Ins notable tenure of the War and Colonial 
Office and declared himself in fivour of raising die colonies of 
setdemeiit ‘from die position of inferiority to that of association’. 
He had in mind nodiing more than representative institutions, but 
he gradually came round to the idea tiiat ‘it was neither possible 
nor desirable’ to govern British North America in opposition 
to the opinion of the ‘inliabitants’. Hence, there must be responsible 
government, that is, control of internal colonial affairs, not, as 
hidierto, by permanent officials but by local poHticians who would 
hold office only so long as they had die confidence of their legisla- 
tures or electorates. Litde by Httle tiiis new system was worked out 
till it quiedy became a reahty first in Joseph Howe’s Nova Scotia 
(184S-49). At about the same time, the Governor-General, Lord 
Elgin, Durham’s Scottish son-in-law, estabhshed responsible govern- 
ment in Canada at die cost of destructive rioting, in Montreal, the 
dien capital. For Elgin trusted die Frendi and was ‘possessed’ with 
the idea that colonies could find an abiding place within die Empire, 
even on ‘tiiis soil of North America, and in the face of Republican 
America,’ if British institutions were given ‘freely and trustiagly’.^ 
Elgin’s stand in support of French ministers on a highly contro- 
versial issue drove some English-speaking Canadians to talk that 
winter of secession to die United States, for it had come at a time 
when Canada was angry at die loss of the wheat preference in the 
British market, die influx of unwelcome Irish famine refugees 
and the British Government’s refusal to guarantee an intercolonial 
railway loan. Such talk died away when die Navigation Acts were 
repealed and the St. Lawrence ice-pack broke. Russell, Earl Grey, 

^ Nearly all the governments in the Americas were republican. 
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and Elgin’s fellow Colonial Reformers silenced critics at West- 
minster, and the Bulwer-Clayton treaty of 1850 cleared tire Anglo- 
American horizon. That treaty, wliicli was destined to stand for a 
. fid! half-century, provided tliat die Panama canal, desired more than 
ever by die United States now that she had taken gold-bearing 
California and much else from Mexico, should be neutralised and 
managed internationally. Saihng dius on smooth waters, the last 
of die five eastern Nordi American colonics became self-governing 
in 1855, and next year die Hudson’s Bay Cornpany’s Governor 
summoned an elective assembly in far-away Vaiicouvcr Island off 
die coast of British Columbia. 

The acliievcment of responsible government by Nova Scotia and 
Canada at a time when no dependencies odicr dian some of the 
West Indies possessed fully elective assembhes witnessed to die fact 
diat die British Nordi American colonies were in a class by 
themselves. But emigration was steadily bringing colonies of 
setdement elsewhere nearer to die Nordi Arncrican level, and 
tbxis mabJiug- die Bxitkb audioxides to jgnam them 272ore JiberaJ 
institutions. Four unofficial nominees were added to die Western 
Australian Council in 1838; four years later the nominee Coundl 
in Van Diemen’s Land was enlarged and a similar body set up in 
South Australia. Meanwliile die Cape Colony and New South 
Wales were drawing ahead of Mauritius and Ceylon with wliich 
diey had been grouped hitherto. The creatioii of a nominated 
Legislative Council at the Cape in 1834 had been followed by die 
widespread grant of municipid institutions elected on a ‘civilisation 
franchise’, by further egalitarian reforms as between wliite and 
coloured, and by a decide of comp.arative prosperity based upon 
wool; in 1842 elected members were given two--tiiiri of die seats 
in the legislature of a New Soudi Wales that was waxing rich on its 
fleeces and was now closed to convicts. Then, hi 1846, Earl Grey, 
side by side widi the inauguration of liis progressive policy in Nordi 
America, invited the Cape Colony to submit a draft representative 
constitution and himself drew up eI.aborate plans for the governance 
of die Australian colonies and New Zealand. 

Constitutional advance in Australasia was a more difficult problem 
than in North America. Convicts were still being transported to 
Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk Island, and the remaining convicts 
and emancipists of New South Wales dreaded rule by ftee and 
intolerant newcomers who were already taking up the cry against 
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transportation, -which had hitherto only been heard in Great Britain, 
and attacking the lordly squatters, who liked cheap con-vict labour 
on their immense sheep-runs. In Austraha again and New Zealand 
the powers of the imperial Land and Immigration Board over 
Crown lands, and therefore immigration, had to be taken into 
account, wMe in New Zealand once more the claims of the Maori 
majority had to be balanced against those of Wakefield’s Company 
if Ae Treaty of Waitangi meant anytlnng. 

The situation in South Afirica was even more complicated. Not 
only must tlie British Government safeguard the Cape Coloured 
folk and such tribal Bantu (Kaffirs) as were -within die borders of 
the Cape Colony firom exploitation by the European minority, but 
it must face the extra-colonial problems posed by the Great Trek. 
At die outset, in 1836, it had merely passed the Cape of Good Hope 
Punishment Act rendering British subjects hable to trial for crimes 
committed southward of the 25th degree of south latitude, 
pro-vided that, as in New Zealand and elsewhere, they and the 
witnesses could be brought back to colonial sod. Presendy, how- 
ever, it essayed to deal -with the problem comprehensively. It first 
annexed Boer Natal as a detached district of the Cape Colony in 
1843, pardy to further colonial trade and ward off the acquisitive 
French but mainly to secure the peace of the Colony’s eastern 
‘Kaffir frontier’. It then annexed the native territory of British 
KaSraria beyond that frontier and, in 1848, proclaimed the Orange 
River Sovereignty which covered all lands and peoples, white, 
coloured and black, between the Orange and Vad rivers to the 
northward of the Cape Colony. 

In spite of every obstacle, reforms were carried out simultaneously 
in these -widely scattered communities. There were delays, inevit- 
ably. Sir George Grey, the strong-tviUed Governor of New 
Zealand, managed to postpone the promulgation of a most intricate 
constitution largely because it wrtually denied the firanchise to die 
Maoris and left them at the mercy of die setders; two Knffir wars 
and trouble in die Orange River Sovereignty delayed the comple- 
tion of die Cape Colony’s draft constitution; in 1849 Earl Grey 
caused further delay and much ill-feeling in the Cape Colony and 
New Soudi Wales by his well-intentioned efforts to reheve British 
gaols and the local laboiu shortages by sending ticket-of-leave men 
diither. Neither colony would have convicts at any price, though 
the squatters in semi-tropical northern New South Wales succeeded 
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in securing some, and isolated Western Australia, having been 
denied leave to import Cliincse or Indian coolies, accepted them 
tvidi outward reluctance and inward satisfaction. The anti-convict 
agitation soon subsided at citlier end of tlie Indian Ocean and diere- 
after progress in Australasia was rapid. The Austrahan Colonies Act 
of 1850 created partially elective councils on the New South Wales 
model in Van Diemen’s Land, South Austraha and die Port Phillip 
district wliich now became the colony of Victoria centring upon 
Melbourne, and empowered all the colonial legislatures to submit 
to die Priv)^ Council consriturions providing preferably for bi- 
cameral parliaments. 

Wliilc the Austrahan constitutions were still under discussion die 
situation was revolutionised. The rapid extension of responsible 
government in British Nordi America and die grant, in 1852, of 
representative institutions with a non-racial francliise to New 
Zealand were accompanied by die discovery of gold in New South 
Wales and Victoria. The rush of newcomers diidier ended comdet 
transportation to eastern Australia and carried die colonics swifdy . 
forward to self-government.^ The last convict siiip sailed for, Van 
Diemen’s Land at die close of 1852, and four years later die ex- 
convict station of Norfolk Island was handed over to New South 
Wales. By diat time Van Diemen’s Land had become Tasmania 
and responsible ministries were at work in all die eastern Australian 
colonics and New 2 ^aland. When nordicm New South Wales 
became die colony of Queensland in 1859 it was endowed with 
similar privdleges. Crovni colony rule, however, survdved in 
Western Australia, and convict labour also until British and eastern 
Australian pressure ended it in 1867. Even so, duce years later, 
die isolated colony was only gwen a single-diambcr legislature 
with the strong elective majority diat had once been the rule in 
odier parts of die continent. 

The solution of the Soudi African puzzle was mucli less clear- 
cut. The British Government wearied of its spasmodic attempts to 
control die inaccessible tribes and Trekken beyond die Orange 
river. It recognised the independence of die Soudi African Republic 
(Transvaal) in 1852, allowed most of die Sovereignty to become die 
Orange Free State in 1854, and watched the two repubHcs adopt 
constitutions wliicli showed clear signs of United States influence 
and excluded non-Europeans from all hope of cquaHty vvidi wliite 

' In 1852, some 65,000 British emigrants left for Australasia. 
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men in church or state. Meanwhile tlie first Cape Colony parha- 
ment met in 1854; a legislature of two houses, botli elective as in 
most of tlie Australasian colonies, and both elected on a non-racial 
franchise whicli entitled men of whatever race or colour to a seat 
in eitlier chamber. Natal, cut off geographically from the parent 
Cape Colony by the Orange Free State, became in 1856 a separate 
colony "with a Legislative Council, more or less on the New South' 
Wales model of 1842, in which elected members had a majority 
so overwhelming that they soon found means to exclude their 
swarming Bantu tribesmen from the nominally non-racial franchise. 
The one connecting hnk in this politically disrupted land was the 
High Connnissionersliip which, since its creation in 1846, had given 
the Governor of the Cape Colony powers that ranged from direct 
rule in British Kaffraria to the exercise of a vague traditional 
paramountcy over the Afrikander repubhes. 

Self-government came to tire Cape Colony some twenty years 
after the grant of representative institutions. Elective divisional 
councils had been set up in 1855 to school the rural folk in the art of 
self-government, and copper had supplemented wool in the middle 
’fifties; but responsible government was witlrlield so long as the 
Colony was poor and dependent mainly on the Mother Country 
for its landward defence. When it came, self-government was the 
result of an economic revolution, as in New South Wales and 
Victoria. The development of tlie ostricli industry in the Cape 
Colony, the discovery of diamonds in Griqualand West where 
Kimberley now stands and the finding of a httle gold farther north 
gave the Colony sufficient revenues for the first time, wliile tire 
opening of tire Suez Canal in 1869 reduced the strategic importance 
of the Cape Peninsula. The Gladstone ministry tlierefore proposed 
to witlrdraw the garrison, as from tire other colonies of settlement, 
and reorganise South Afiica pohricaUy. It hoped that the Colony, 
which had been induced to take over British Kaffraria- in 1865, 
would now reheve Great Britain of Basutoland and Griqualand 
West, which had been recently and reluctantly annexed under local 
official and popular pressure, and then, having achieved self- 
government, take the lead in federating South Africa from within. 
These hopes were by no means fulfilled. The Cape did indeed take 
over Basutoland and accepted self-government without enthusiasm 
in 1872, tlie last British colony to become autonomous for nearly 
twenty years to come; but it declined to touch Griqualand West 
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or move in tlie matter of federation. Grotving friction widi the 
tribes and the Republics soon, led to an increase rather dian a diminu- 
tion of die British garrison. 

Thus by i860 colonial self-government, effective first in 1848, had 
become a well-cstabhshcd system, and two of die powers wliich 
Durham had reserved for the imperial audiorities had gone by the 
board. Control of CrotTO lands and dierefore of immigration had 
passed to New Zealand in 1852 even before she became self-govern- 
ing; ‘the rightful patrimony of die English people’ in odier colonies 
passed to the ‘man on die spot’ either on or soon after the achieve- 
ment of autonomy. Next, control of trade had begun to pass to 
the colonics in 1846 when all those diat enjoyed representative 
institutions were permitted to abolish die British preferences in 
dieir own markets. They had done so with sucli readiness tiiat 
Britisli statesmen hoped diat dicy would henceforward follow die 
Mother Country along the peaceful padis of free trade; but lest 
there should be backsliding die AustraHan Colonies Act of 1850 
forbade the colonies concerned to grant trading preferences even 
to each other. 

The first warning of what was to come was sounded in North 
America. In 1854 Lord Elgin helped to arrange a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States on behalfof all the Nordi American colonies, 
a proof that self-governing colonics could come to terms vtidi a 
foreign Power widiout involving the rest of die Empire. Then, in 
1859, Canada levied substantial duties on certain goods from die 
United Kingdom, and, in response to protests, declared that, if her 
fiscal policy was to be dictated to her, she must be reduced to die 
rank of a Crown colony. H.M. Government gave way to diis asser- 
tion that responsible govcmmait could not be limited, and, since it 
was already well understood that powers gained by one self- 
governing colony would be shared by the rest sooner or later, left 
such colonies free to accept British defence and at die same time tax 
die Modicr Country for die regulation of dieir oitm industry and 
commerce. It mattered litde to an imperial Power whose old colonial 
system had thus been turned upside dotvn that die Australian colonies 
should ask leave to offer each odicr reciprocity. The British Parlia- 
ment gave the required permission in 1873 perliaps regarded it 
as a tribute to die validity of its own free trade principles diat none 
of die jealous and dispersed colonies acted upon it. 

Durham’s diird ‘reservation’ was also being whitded away. The 
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sole power of die imperial authorities to alter colonial constitutions 
was not challenged by the invitation to the Cape Colony and the 
Australian colonies to frame dieir own constitutions, since these 
must be submitted for approval to the Queen in Council; but in 
1857 New Zealand was given vtide powers to alter her constitution, 
and in 1865 the Colonial Laws Validity Act empowered any repre- 
sentative colonial legislature to amend its constitution, powers and 
prodecure so long as it did not defy such British Acts, Orders in 
Council, Letters Patent or Colonial Acts as were stiU in force. 
True, the Canadians, especially the privileged French of Quebec, 
saw to it that the British North America Act of 1867 which estab- 
lished their Dominion, should be alterable only by die Westminster 
Parhament. But this was a federal measure, a virtual treaty calling 
for special safeguards. In ordinary self-governing colonies the 
practice came to be that the legislature could do what it chose at 
the risk of seemg its work vetoed by the Governor or by the Queen, 
diat is, the British ministry, or set aside after reservation for the 
Queen’s pleasure. Both vetoes, sparingly used from the first, were 
falling into desuetude by 1874, while the withholding of assent 
after resen'ation was used less and less as time went on. Even so 
the day was still distant when a colonial parliament, relieved of the 
trammels of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, should be free to 
act in all respects as seemed best to it.^ 

Control of native pohcy in the colonics of setdement also passed 
out of imperial keeping. Experience in eighteendi-century Nordi 
America had suggested that it was better for die Red Indians, and 
often for the Palefaces also, that frontier poHcy should be conducted 
by disinterested British officials rather dian go-ahead colonial 
legislators. Two generations later die problem had become pressing 
in many parts of the expanding Empire. At first the imperial 
authorities took a high line. In keeping with the declaration of 1833 
that, in all legislation for India, it was ‘an indisputable principle that 
the interests of the Native subjects are to be consulted in preference 
to those of Europeans’, the Commons Aborigines Committee of 
1837, the first to deal comprehensively with Native policy, recom- 
mended that the Crown should stand between the tribes and die 
colonists. Ten years later Gladstone, who had served on that 
famous committee, reaffirmed its ruling as ‘an undoubted maxim’. 

' The Colonial Laws Validity Act held good for the Donunions until the passing of the 
Statute of 'Westiiunstcr in 1931; vide htfra, p. 146. 
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But die representative institutions for wliicli Gladstone pleaded in 
die next breadi weakened diat principle; die grant of responsible 
government soon left colonists as free in practice as the Boer 
republicans to handle dieir owm native polic>^ Control in New 
Zealand passed from the Governor to die local parliament by 
default in 1858, and the first of a decade of land wars against die 
Maoris ensued in i860. In that year the expiry of certain British 
treaties Muth Red Indian chiefs freed die hands of die Canadian 
audiorities; meanwhile control of such narivc policy as there had 
ever been passed to die colonial legislatures in eastern AustraUa, 
a land where die Black Fellows were few and elusive and die last 
Tasman obligingly died in 1876. In South Africa die British 
Government gladly entrusted the Cape Colony widi British KaSiraria 
and Basutoland in 1865 and 1871 respectively, and dicreaftcr 
encouraged it to extend its well-tried hberal Native policy over the 
tribes tiiat dwelt between its own borders and those of Crown 
colony Natal. 

Furdier, far fewer redcoats were to be seen in die colonics of 
setdement in 1874 than in the middle ’diirtics, when the Duke of 
Wellington was still seeking to maintain an adequate army by 
hiding large portions of it overseas. In the ’sixties, after long 
deliberation and on sound strategic and administrative gromids, die 
British Government decided to ivididraw its colonial garrisons as 
far as possible, and revert to the practice of the Old Empire by 
requiring colonics iidth representative institutions to see to dicir own 
landward defence and pay for sucli regular troops as they might 
desire in time of peace. It was confirmed in its resolve by die New 
Zealand ministry’s use of British soldiers paid by die British tax- 
payer to implement its oivn warHke policies against die tribes, 
and die undisguised reliance of many Cape Colonists and Natalians 
on die regulars for like purposes. By 1870 the imperial garrisons 
were gone from New Zealand, Australia and nearly all federal 
Canada outside die naval bases of HaHfax and Esquimault, wliile 
their strengdi was being reduced in South Africa. 

But some diings stood in 1874 as Durham had knoivn them. No 
one questioned the right of die British Government to control the 
Royd Navy or die duty of die British taxpayer to pay for it, and 
few as yet agreed with Gavan Duffy of Victoria, the spiritual 
successor of liis brother Irishman Wolfe Tone, diat an autonomous 
colony should make its owm treaties and have die right to be 
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neutral in the event of a ‘British’ war. Newfoundland had indeed 
been promised in 1855 that she would be consulted whenever 
changes were to be made in the French and American treaties 
affecting her fisheries; but that was aU. Until the self-governing 
colonies should ask for a share in the direction of external poHcy 
die Second British Empire would present an unbroken naval and 
diplomatic front. 

The constitutional and economic development of the self- 
governing colonies was thus all in tlie direction of separateness and 
distinctness. That process was hastened by tlie federation, between 
1867 and 1873, of the leading group of tliese colonies as the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Federation had often been talked of in this protean British 
Empire, and even practised in a fasliion. Seventeenth-century 
Massachusetts had been head of a loose New England federation; 
throughout the eighteenth century tlie Leeward Islands had had a 
Governor-General and a common legislature as well as island legis- 
latures; and, when all is said, men who had grown up as British 
subjects made the federal United States. An unappreciated Loyalist 
had suggested the federation of British North America in 1822, 
and Durham had only set the idea aside nearly twenty years later 
till the railways should make it possible. Earl Grey’s endeavours 
to federate tlie Australian colonies in 1847 to avert the trade wars 
and otlier inconveniences wliich he foresaw were indeed defeated 
by Australian apathy, fear of ‘Sydney domination’ and tlie opposi- 
tion of Colonial Reformers at Westminster, who feared justly 
tliat a strong federal government would trench upon imperial 
prerogatives; but this defeat did not deter Grey from contemplating 
a federation of the Cape Colony, British KafFraria, tlie Orange River 
Sovereignty and Natal, or assisting his successor to start New 
Zealand on her parliamentary career in 1852 as a federation that 
was to endure for a quarter of a century. The talk of closer union 
for defence that arose in Australia after tlie arrival of the French in 
New Caledonia in 1853 soon died away, for the French were more 
than 800 miles distant and Britannia rtded the waves; but in South 
Africa, soon after the two Boer repubhes had been recognised, 
die Colonial Office itself proposed to federate the three coastal 
British colonies. This scheme was ended in 1859 by the recall of 
the Cape Governor, Sir George Grey of New Zealand fame. 
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for trying to include tke unwanted Orange Free State at its otvn 
request, and all that federation meant to South Africans during the 
next decade was the possible separation of the Eastern Province of 
die Cape Colony from die Western and die superimposing of a 
federal government on hodi. Meanwliile, from 1863 onwards, 
delegates from various Australian colonies met from time to time 
to discuss tariffs and other matters of common concern; but Htde 
came of that, since free trade New South Wales could never agree 
widi protectionist Victoria, and each of the colonies, centring upon 
die port wliich was also its capital, thought more of connections 
with far-away Great Britain dian widi its neighbours. Each em- 
phasised die fact by building its railways on die gauge diat took its 
fancy. 

During die early ’sixties, wliilc die American War of Secession 
was raging, ‘confederation’ became a hve issue in British Nordi 
America. Just as die Old Tliirteen had found diat independence 
was not enough, so these British colonies began to realise that closer 
union alone could give full meaning to autonomy \vithin the 
Empire. In Canada proper men began to discuss general federation 
or, failing diat, a local federation of Quebec and Ontario as the only 
means of ending constitutional deadlock. Dual premiers and 
cabmets, British and Frencli, relying on dual majorities were 
becoming an unworkable farce; equal expenditure on bodi halves or 
the colony regardless of need was a cosdy nuisance; equal representa- 
tion in die Assembly had long been an hijustice to fast-growdng 
Ontario. 

Closer union, especially a general confederation, was certain to be 
no easy matter in British Nordi America, for many of die factors 
which were making for it in odier parts of die world at that time 
were lacking. Propinquity was to seek. Newfoundland was a 
distant island. The Maritime Provuices of Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were separated from Canada 
by many hundreds of miles of dreary waste. Canada itself was 
widespread and sparsely peopled. Westward of Ontario lay the 
htde Highland and French-Indian Red River Setdement just 
witliin die territories of die Hudson’s Bay Company wliicli swept 
dience, almost untenanted, up to and over the Rocky Mountains; 
beyond, on die Pacific Slope, lay isolated British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island. Provincial feeling was strong everywhere; 
the gulf between les Canadiens and les Anglais in Canada was wide; 
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popular interest in ‘confederation’ was markedly absent through- 
out. The chief operative motives were three; first, Kipling’s ‘ties of 
common funk’, in this case funk of the United States; secondly, 
the insistent pressure of bad times; lastly, the decisive influence of a 
few pohticians, notably of the Conservative John Macdonald and 
the Radical George Brown of Ontario, of George Cartier, leader of 
Cathohe Quebec, and always of Edward Watkin, director of the 
reorganised Hudson’s Bay Company, which had bought out the 
old shareholders in 1863, and of the Grand Trunk Company which 
he was resolved should build a railway by hook or by crook 
between Toronto and Quebec. 

^ As Durham had foreseen, railways played a dominant part in the 
federating of British North America. In 1864 delegates from the 
Ivlaritime colonies met to discuss a local federation which should 
finance the long-desired intercolonial railway that was to link them 
with each other and with Canada. They were joined by Canadians 
who persuaded them to discuss the larger scheme. Potent arguments 
were advanced at the subsequent Quebec Conference: the prospect 
of enhanced credit; joint defence in face of the heavily armed North 
that was clearly winning the Civil War and was resentful of British 
and Canadian sympathy wth the South; the formation of an 
economic bhc strong enough to resist the southward pull of the 
United States; the creation of a state able to stand on its own feet in 
the event of separation fi:om the rest of the Empire. The conference 
had little diflSculty in laying down the main lines of confederation, 
and though the Maridmes, led by Howe, soon repented of their 
haste, British encouragement and American hostility helped the 
federalists to wear down opposition. H.M. Government offered 
its guarantee to an intercolonial railway loan and other financial aid, 
while, at the close of the Civil War, the American Government 
denounced the reciprocity treaty of 1854 and American-Irish 
Fenians raided Canada. The British Parliament duly passed the 
British North America Act, and in July 1867 Quebec, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick became provinces of a federal 
state that was named the Dominion of Canada since the title of 
Kingdom, which Macdonald desired, mighthave outraged American 
susceptibihties. 

The outstanding features of the new constitution were two; the 
closeness of the federation as contrasted with that of the United 
States and the entrenchment of the privileges of Quebec. The central 
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government at Ottawa consisted of a Governor-General appointed 
by tire Queen, a ministry, a Senate whose members were not elected 
two for eacli state as in die United States but nominated for life in 
numbers more or less proportionate to the populations of the 
various provinces, and a House of Commons elected on the usual 
population basis. The colonies became provinces, each widi a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General and a 
legislature wliich was a continmtion of its colonial parUament. In 
sharing out governmental powers, the hallmark of a federation, die 
Canadians took a course diametrically opposed to diat followed 
by die United States which had just had to assert by force on the 
grand scale die powers of the federal audiority against the ‘state 
rights’ of die seceding Soudi. Not only did the Governor-General 
exercise considerable powers of disallowance over provincial 
legislation, but die federal authorities were, by intention, to enjoy 
aU powers present and future that were not specifically allocated 
to the provinces. This division of powers was, however, made in 
sucli an involved and legaHstic maimer diat, in the event, provincial 
patriots and the lawyers, who abounded in Canada as in die United 
States, were able gready to increase provincial rights to die grave 
embarrassment later on of the social and economic poHdes of 
Ottawa. Provision was made for a system of federal courts as in 
the United States, but none of diese was ever set up except the 
Court of Appeal in 1875 from wliicli a furdier apped lay to the 
Judicial Committee of die Privy Council in London. For the rest 
Quebec was given a permanent equality widi Ontario in the 
Senate, and a frxed number of seats in the Commons that was to be 
taken as the basis on wliich the representation of die odicr provinces 
would be reckoned. Largely to safeguard the poUtical and social 
privileges of the French province, and at Canada’s own desire, 
amendments to the British North American Act were to be made 
only by die British ParUament. 

The new Dominion grew rapidly. In 1867 die United States 
bought up Russia’s rights in Alaska. Thereupon Canada, with 
imperial aid, purcliased the vast intervening territories of die 
Hudson’s Bay Company lest Americans flow in from die south and 
cut her off from the Pacific Slope. The Company survived, and 
stiU survives, as a powerful trading concern, but in 1870 Manitoba, 
the first of die Prairie Provinces, was carved out of die old Hudson’s 
Bay sphere at die cost of some fighting with die Red River people. 
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The turn of tlie Pacific Slope came next. British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island had been removed firom the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s jurisdiction in 1S5S soon after the discovery of gold on 
the Fraser river, and had been united in 1866 under tlie style of 
British Columbia. As the alluvial gold petered out there was talk 
of secession to the United States, but such talk was ended by the 
grant of an elective majority in the legislature and the promise of 
a railway linking the colony with the Canadian East within ten 
years. In 1871 British Columbia duly became the sixth province 
of the Dominion and only the fate of the eastern islands remained 
to be decided. Financial stress obUged little Prince Edward Island 
to join in 1873. Nevdbundland stood out for three-quarters of a 
century. 
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THE DEPENDENT EMPIRES, 1833-1874 

I N view of die remarkable growdi of die colonies of setdement it 
was well that die Coloni^ OfEcc had been separated from the 
War OfEce amid die stresses of the Crimean campaign. The duties 
of die Colonial Secretar)' were now twofold: he must learn to 
bcliave toward the self-governing colonies, and a fortiori die 
Dominion of Canada, Hke a Foreign Secretary and yet rule the rest 
in die old style. Even in this familiar field he must exercise varying 
degrees of tact, for the numerous dependencies of the Empire were 
advancing unevenly upon die consriturional front and in some sectors 
were actually retreating. 

In die middle eiglitcen-diirtics, at a time when such colonies as 
the Cape, Mauritius, Ceylon and New Soudi Wales must be content 
widi nominee legislatures, it was natural that Htde St. Helena should 
continue under purely official rule after die Crown had taken it over 
from the East India Company to bring it within the scope of the 
Emancipation Act; natural also diat die Falkland Islands, over whicli 
the Crown effectively asserted old claims in face of French and 
possibly American ambitions, should have been subjected first to 
naval control and tiien, in 1842, to official civil administration. The 
reorganisation of governmental machinery in die Caribbean area 
also proceeded along official lines. The Emancipation Act, passed 
over their heads, had been a heavy blow to diose of the West Indian 
islands which had so long enjoyed representative institutions. That 
drastic measure was followed by die institution of an official General 
Government, and presendy of a local Appeal Court also, for the 
Windward Isles of Barbados, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and 
Tobago, by die appointment of a Govemor-in-Chief for both 
groups of die Leeward Islands togedier with Dominica, and by 
serious thoughts of suspending the free constitution of recalcitrant 
Jamaica side by side with that of rebellious Quebec. 

The slave compensation paid to the sugar colonies did litde more 
than "wipe out die debts of planters whose estates were becoming 
exhausted by primitive cultivation. The breakdown of the appren- 
ticeship system, wliicli was to have introduced the ex-slaves to 
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freedom gradually over a term of years, and the competition of East 
Indian and Mauritian sugar sent the West Indies downhill rapidly. 
The importation of Indian coolies by Mauritius and British Guiana 
in 1837 awakened hopes; but these were dashed when the Calcutta 
authorities stopped recruitment and forced planters to seek in vain 
for suitable labour in the United Kingdom, Continental Europe, 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, China and the most over- 
crowded of tlie Antilles themselves. The India Government 
presently permitted recruiting under stricter control. Though the 
methods of Indian touts aroused resentment in India and the failure 
of some colonies to carry out the terms of the indentures led to 
temporary and local suspensions, the system spread and tided the 
sugar colonies over a difficult period. Between 1842 and 1870 fuUy 
half a miUion Indian labourers went to British colonies, including 
Natal after i860, besides a further 50,000 to Dutch and French 
possessions. Many of them returned home with unaccustomed 
money in cheir pockets, but many more settled in their new homes 
as free men tlius linking India with other parts of the Empire. 

The partial recovery of the sugar islands coincided with the 
evolution of self-government in British North America and the 
recommendation of the Privy Council in 1849 that representative 
institutions should be given wherever they would do more good 
than harm. Thus encouraged, the British Government not only 
set up a partially elective Council in the island fortress of Malta 
and instituted democratic reforms in the Ionian Islands, but created 
legislative councils with large elective majorities in Natal in 1856, 
and in British Honduras four years later after the settlement of 
long-standing boundary disputes with the republics of Nicaragua 
and Honduras. In 1856 again it made a near approach to responsible 
government in St. Vincent and Grenada by giving elected Assembly 
members seats on die executive councils. 

It was false dawn in the Caribbean. The hopes of the old planter 
class were swept away with the British preference on their sugar in 
1854, and presendy reform backwards set in. Elected members 
disappeared from the St. Vincent and Grenada Executive Coundls 
in 1859; two years later Montserrat had to come down to the Natal- 
British Honduras level, and in 1866 the ancient constitution of 
Jamaica was abrogated after a Negro rising. Island after island had to 
submit to strict Crovm colony rule; even Honduras succumbed, and 
though the eighteenth-century General Legislature of the Leeward 
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Islands was at last revived, with power to override island legislation, 
it contained a strong official clement and three of the five island 
councOs which sent up tlic elected mcnihers were of tlic, nominee 
variety. In short, by 1878 tlic representative institutions oftlie Old 
Empire survived only in Antigua, the Baliamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Dominica and, in tlieir antiquated Dutch form, in British Guiana. 
Mcanwliile two otlicr colonics witli mixed populations had seen 
- tlieir liberties in jeopardy; the depressed Cape Colony during the 
later ’sixties just before the diamond discoveries came to the rescue, 
and Natal, whose legislative coiuicil was given a stronger official 
minority for a time in 1875 to clear the way for a reform of native 
policy and, it was hoped, Soutli Afiican federation. 

The fortunes of the West African dependencies moved more or 
less in sympatliy wtli tliose of tlie West Indies. The Crown colony 
of Sierra Leone and tlic stations of the London merchants on die 
Gold Coast drew tlieir exiguous revenues from ivory, gold and 
palm oil, while from about 1830 onwards Sierra Leone’s depen- 
dency on tlie Gambia bc^an to rely on its ground nuts. Farther east 
Maegregor Laird and odier Liverpool merchants of die African 
Stcanisliip Company opened up trade in palm products on die Oil 
Rivers wliich had recently been shown to be die Niger Delta. 
At the same time Governor George Maclean of die Gold Coast 
instituted a pregnant innovation by making peace Midi die neigh- 
bouring Ashanti and exercising an unaudiorised protectorate over 
the coastal Fanti tribes ividi the concurrence of dicir cliiefi. Maclean 
dius wait against repeated declarations by H.M. Government tiiat 
it was resolved to limit its commitments in Afiica, and die recom- 
mendation of die Aborigines Committee of 1837 that treaties with 
native cliicfs were inadvisable; but the tide turned in liis favour 
when Fowell Buxton convinced die authorities diat treaties and the 
encouragement of ‘legitimate trade’ under official control were die 
best means of killing die slave trade. The official assistance given to 
Buxton’s disastrous project of a model civilising colony on die 
lower Niger, coinciding with die Maori Treaty of Waitangi in 
1840, marked a reversal of British policy wliich was emphasised by 
die treaties with local cliiefi diat virtually ended die slave trade in 
die regions between Sierra Leone and die Gambia. 

Meanwliile attacks on Maclean by pliilandiropists and odiers 
called forth a Royal Commission. This upheld Maclean and paved 
the way for die Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1843. That far-reacliing 
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measure was passed primarily to settle judicial difficulties that had 
arisen since the Crown took .over the functions of the old Levant 
Company in the Ottoman Empire in 1825, or that might arise from 
the extension of Britain’s consular powers in the newly-opened 
Chinese treaty ports. But the Act also regularised the position on 
the Gold Coast. It marked a great advance on die Punishment Acts 
on which die British had rtiied hidnerto, for henceforward the 
Queen was empowered to exercise any jurisdiction she possessed or 
might acquire in a foreign cotmtry as fully as if this jurisdiction had 
arisen ‘by the cession or conquest of territory’. In 1850 Earl Grey 
ruled that areas in which sudi jurisdiction might be exercised 
included those covered by treaties with local chiefs. Thus the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act became the main root from which the vast 
protectorate system grew up during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Gold Coast passed under die Crown once more in 1843 
and was attadied for a time to Sierra Leone, from whose control 
the Gambia on the other hand was freed. Better times seemed to 
have come for the ‘White Man’s Grave’. The Gold Coast’s turn 
for a separate career as a colony came in 1 850 when the neighbouring 
Danish stations were added to it by purchase, and presently the 
Gambia acquired French Albreda in exchange for British trading 
rights in the Senegal atea from which Faidherbe’s men were thrust- 
ing out in all directions. The annexation by the Crown in 1861 of 
Lagos, the principal surviving slave market on die Coast, laid die 
foundations of the Nigeria of the future; two years later Sierra Leone 
was deemed -wortbLy of a nominee legidavnie-, to eromi ad, the 
belated co-operation of Lincoln’s United States with Great Britain, 
and the new British steam-pinnaces wliich could rim down the 
slavers in shallow waters, made a swift end of the white man’s 
share in the Slave Trade. 

Then came the world slump of the middle ’sixties. Soon a Royal 
Commission could express regret that it might not recommend the 
abandonment of all ffie West Coast dependencies other than die' 
freedman’s setdement and naval base of Sierra Leone, and at least 
-saw to it that Lagos, the Gold Coast and the Gambia were subor- 
dinated to that colony. Thereafter there was talk of rounding off the 
Gold Coast colony by acquiring adjacent French territory in 
exchange for the isolated Gambia; but though the garrison was 
withdrawn from Bathurst as from,so many other more important 
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parts of the Empire, the exchange was never made. And then the 
tide turned. The British made up their minds tliat the West Coast 
must be governed. They gave their consul at Spanish Fernando Po 
criminal jurisdiction over British subjects on tlie Oil Rivers, secured 
the Dutch stations on tlie Gold Coast in 1872 in exdiange for ancient 
rights in Siunatra, and beat the Ashanti soundly when they tried to 
upset diis transfer. Finally, in 1874, tliey separated Lagos and the 
Gold Co.'ist from Sierra Leone, placing bodi under tlie Governor of 
the Gold Coast and giving each a nominated legislature. 

If Great Britain, with half the world to choose from, troubled to 
acquire but few colonial dependencies berween 1833 and 1874, she 
resolutely extended and consolidated her power in India and the 
parts adjacent. The East India Company’s Charter Act of 1833 
initiated revolutionary changes. It allowed the Company to ret.ain 
Indian p.atronage for a furtlier twenty years, but made it exclusively 
an administrative agent for the Crowm by bidding it wind up its 
commercial activities in India and depriving it of its hast monopoly, 
the China trade centring upon Canton. Further, tlie renewed 
charter gave the Governor-General and Council at Calcutta legisla- 
tive powers over the other Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and 
laid doavn the principle tliat no Indi.an should be debarred from 
holding any office in die pubUc service ‘by reason only ofhis reHgion, 
place of birdi, descent, colour, or any of these’. Indians, of course, 
had held numberless minor posts from die begimiing; but now 
the prospect of more responsible work was held out to them, and 
after much anxious debate the British authorities decided that 
Western education would be necessary to fit them for that. 

This was a grave decision to be taken by a Government which 
had always been careful not to interfere more dian it must wth the 
social organisation and religious customs of its subjects. The .Com- 
pany liad only admitted Christian missionaries reluctandy in 1813 
and had been ill pleased to see them busy ivith their printing presses; 
it had not begun seriously to repress diuggee and suttee until the 
eighteen-diirties although these practices were as repugnant to 
imlhons of Indians as to itself; it wore dowi Indian slavery very 
gradually. It did so, first, by rigidly regulating die traffic after die 
aboHtion of the British slave trade m 1807, and tiiereafter by means 
of restrictive treaties with the Imam of Muscat-Zanzib.ar who con- 
trolled die East Afiican supply; but it did not destroy die servile 
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status in Britisli India by wtlidrawing the protection of the courts 
until 1843, itot- make slave-owning a punishable offence imtil i860. 
Neverthdess, in 1835, the Company opened the floodgates of 
India to a torrent of Western ideas. Acting on the report of a 
commission presided over by Lord Macaulay it substituted English 
for Persian as the language of government and higher education. 
Next year it freed the press, which was destined to remain free 
throughout the nineteendi century except during 1857, tlie Mutiny 
year, and tlie short period from 1878 to 1882. It was symboHcal 
of these changes tliat King Wilham’s head should replace tliat of the 
Mogul on the standard rupee. 

This reforming era was followed by a period of aimexation 
designed to buttress British power in India on bodi sides. To tlie 
westward Aden was taken in 1839, partly by treaty and partly by 
force, to strengthen Britain’s hold on die Suez route along whidi 
die P. and O. steamsliips were beginning to ply on either side of the 
isthmus. Disaster in Afghanistan, where die Indian Government 
had tried to check Russian penetration, was offset between 1843 
and 1849; first by the annexation of Sind widi its fine harbour of 
Karaclii at the mouth of die Indus, one of the very few acts of real 
though salutary aggression which can be charged against the British 
in India throughout the nineteenth century; and secondly by the 
annexation of the chaotic Punjab at the price of two hard-fought 
wars forced upon the Company by the over-confident Sikhs. 
During the ’fifties the British forestalled the French at Perim Island 
in die very jaws of the Red Sea near Aden, acquired by treaty the 
httle Kuria Muria islands as a guano field and cable station on the 
road to Bombay, and began dieir long task of clearing the pirates 
out of the Persian Gulf and building up an informd suzerainty 
over the sultanates on its shores. In 1856, moreover, the Treaty of 
Paris forbade the Russians to launch warsliips on die Black Sea 
and dius removed one potential danger firom Britain’s Mediter- 
ranean route to the East. 

British interests and control also increased steaddy to the eastward. 
Singapore had grown so fast on its once scarcely inhabited island 
that in 1836 it became the capital of the Penang Presidency. Then 
the commercial quarrels over opium in the main, which arose from 
the recent opening of die China trade to all British subjects, and less 
vtidely known political difficulties with the Pekin government led 
to a war vnth Cliina. This ended in 1842 with the cession to Great 
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Britain of the barren island of Hong Kong near Canton and the 
opening of Shanghai and other treaty ports to Western traders. 
The gap bettveen Southern Cliina and India was soon bridged by 
more or less British stepping-stones. In die year of die ending of the 
Cliina war James Brooke became Rajah of Sarawak in North Borneo 
by treaty with the Sultan of Brimei, who in 1846 also ceded to the 
Crown the neighbouring desolate island of Labuan. At die close of 
the second Burmese war in 1852 John Company annexed the delta 
of the Irrawaddy widi its splendid port of Rangoon, wliile five 
years later die Crown acquired the Cocos Islands midway between 
Ceylon and Western Australia. 

Great economic changes were taking place in India meanwhile. 
There had been a time when Indian handicrafts had been exchanged 
for British silver and luxuries, but from die eightecn-diirties 
onwards Indian raw materials began to be exclianged for Lancashire 
cotton and odier British staple manufactures. These developments 
were fiirdicred by die unification of die coinage of British India, 
the centrahzation of finance, cheap postage as in Rowland Hill’s 
England, and the steady disappearance of die preferences once 
accorded to British goods. Lord Dalhousie did mudi to draw India 
together between 1848 and 1856. Railways were laid to his plan- 
ning; die GrandTrunkRoad moved forward from Calcutta towards 
Peshawar by way of Delhi and Lahore; die Ganges canal soon 
outstripped in lengdi any that Europe could show; telegraph lines 
raced ahead of die railway tracks; harbour improvements were 
undertaken at the great ports of Calcutta, Cliittagong, Madras, 
Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon; famine became less of a recurrent 
menace as administration and means of communication improved. 

From 1850 onwards the British attempted to encourage local 
government in India, as in so many other parts of the Empire, by 
setting up nominee councils in die larger towns other than die three 
Presidency capitals whicli had long enjoyed municipal institutions, 
but diey did not accede to die novel demand of some Indians in 
the Bengal Presidency that Indians should rule their oiwi country. 
The renewal of the Company’s cliarter for die last time in 1853 was, 
however, die occasion of notable changes in the administration. A 
legislative council of officials was set up in Calcutta, and the 
Governor-General was reheved of a crushing burden by the cutting 
up of the overgrown Bengal Presidency into Provinces each under a 
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Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. The twenty-year- 
old proviso that tliere should be no colour bar in tire public service 
was renewed; the Company’s rights of patronage were modified 
by the partial introduction of competitive examinations for the 
higher posts, and, in spite of the laments of die-hards that education 
would weaken Great Britain’s hold on India, Sir Charles Wood, 
President of the Board of Control, drew up plans in the spirit of 
Macaulay’s report for the encouragement of university, vocational 
and vernacular primary education for boys and girls alike. In 1857 
universities were created at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay on the 
examining model that had already been developed on a large scale 
in London and was taking shape in Capetown, the half-way house 
to India. 

These liberal reforms were interrupted disastrously. The speed 
with which DaUiousie had pressed them in all directions, and his 
high-handed treatment of the Moslem ruler of Oudli and some 
otlier Princes, imsettled a conservative people; well-founded rumours 
that his successor. Lord Canning, intended to abolish the shadowy 
office of the Great Mogul incensed them. Part of the sepoy army, 
which far outnumbered tlie British troops, revolted in 1857 and 
before the Mutiny was ended a year later both Mogul and Company 
had disappeared. A Secretary of State and Council took the place 
of the President and Board of Control in London, and ‘Clemency 
Canning’, who now earned his honourable nickname, became 
Viceroy as well as Governor-General. To make all safe the army 
in India was reorganised on the basis of one British soldier to two 
Indian and the field artillery was concentrated in British hands; 
to ensure the health and efficiency of the central administration the 
Viceregal Court was transferred &om Calcutta to the hill station of 
Simla during the summer months from 1864 onwards. 

Other reforms marked the first dilution of purely bureaucratic 
rule and the beginning of the indianisation of the governance of 
India. In 1861 official and unofficial nominees, ah at first British, 
were given seats on the Central Legislative Council. Similar councils 
were created for Madras and Bombay and, in 1862, for Bengal also, 
but in these the majority of the unofficial nominees were Indians. 
None of these councils, central or presidential, might question 
governmental policy nor discuss anything beyond tlie draft measures 
submitted to them by the executives, but within these rigid limits 
they could at least tell the authorities what Indians were thinking. 
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At the same time Indians were admitted to dae civil service examina- 
tions, diough die requisite preliminary attendance at an English 
university and the diet that die examinations were held in London 
shut out many who could not face the expense or feared to lose caste 
hy crossing the ocean. Neverdieless die reform was a real one and in 
1S69 competitive ex.aminations more or less on Indian lines were 
prescribed for the dvd sendees of Ceylon, Hong Kong and the 
Straits Settlements in M.alaya. 

Great Britain’s position in India and on its approaclies w.as very 
strong on die morrow of the Mutiny. It was well for her that this 
was so, for Napoleon HI, die ally of the Crimean campaign, had 
now become die danger in British eyes. It is true that he joined 
widi Great Britain in a war against China winch compelled the 
Son of Heaven to receive die amb.assadors of die Western Powers, 
open yet more treaty ports, admit Western traders and missionaries 
to the interior of his dominions and cede the Kowloon peninsula 
opposite Hong Kong to the British; but, on die odier hand, he 
built steam .and iron-sheathed wooden battlcsliips, urged on the 
cutting of the Suez Canal on lines whicli the British feared would 
make it a thiidy-veilcd French possession, intervened successfully in 
troubled Syria, acquired a wedge of Somaliland opposite Aden, 
showed an unwelcome interest in Madag.ascar .and the East Coast of 
Africa, annexed Cochin-Cliina and Cambodia and outraged the 
eastern Australians by sending convicts to New Caledonia. 

The British met die Napoleonic challenge where necessary point 
by point. They outbuilt the new Frencli nav)' avidi all-iron steam- 
sliips, saw to it diat die Canal should be imdcr Egyptian control 
and open to shipping of all nations in peace and in war, modernised 
dieir dockyards at Gibraltar and Malta and, diis done, yielded 
gracefully to the %vishes of die Greeks and die local inhabitants by 
handing over the Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864 on condition that 
the base at Corfu was dism.andcd. Farther afield they rewved old 
claims ag.ainst Portug.!! and in 1861 hoisted the Union Jack over 
die southern shores of Delagoa B<ay, p.ardy to promote dieir cam- 
paign against die slavers and pardy to ward off possible French 
activities. In Indo-Chinese waters diey organised Singapore, 
Malacca and Penang as the colony of die Straits Setdements free 
firom all connection widi India, recognised RaJ.-ih Brooke’s Sarawak 
as an independent state and presendy s.aw dieir own traders busy 
elsewhere in Nordi Borneo. Finally in 1868 an Anglo-Indian force 
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enlianced the prestige of the British and Indian Governments in all 
tlie Red Sea lands by carrying out a punitive expedition into the 
mountainous heart of Abyssinia. Next year ‘the Ditch’ was opened 
formally by the Empress of the French, and forthwith the prophecy 
of the greatest ofEgyptian Pashas was fulfilled that the French might 
cut the canal but die British would use it. Sliips flying the white, 
blue or red ensign began to pour along die now unbroken waterway 
that had brought Great Britain so much nearer to her growing 
empire in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Thus stood die liberal and threefold British Empire in 1874. 
Far more of the map was now coloured red than in the days of 
Melbourne and Peel, but most of this represented peaceful settle- 
ment in well-nigh empty continents or the reconstruction by 
Company and Crown of the unity of India which had once been 
maintained by the Moguls. In odier parts of the world the new 
red patches recorded reluctant annexations to forestall Orleanist or 
Napoleonic France, or to placate restive British colonists, merchants, 
missionaries and proconsuls. The map made no record of the many 
territories which Great Britain had relinquished outright or had 
refrained from taking. 

As yet few British poHticians or electors had any wish to assume 
new powers and responsibilities by enlarging the Empire. Having 
regard to the scattered nature of that Empire and their own free 
trade principles, most of them desired merely to maintain the poHtical 
status, quo behind the bulwarks of a supreme navy and a small but 
higHy trained professional army. Anotlier conception of empire 
was, however, being entertained by men who were moved by the 
expansion of the colonies of settlement, a conception which was 
destined to give a sinister flavour to the honourable word ‘imperial- 
ism’. Durham had taken it for granted in 1839 that there was no 
hope for Canada till the ‘Anglo-Saxons’ had dominated the French 
of Quebec, and Carlyle, proclaiming the virtues of the strong silent 
man in the organ tones of an Isaiah a few years later, had counselled 
England, so narrow for her own people, to bring new markets 
within her Empire, by force if necessary, against the day when the 
hostile tariffs advocated by the German List should be raised against 
her. Now, in 1869, Charles Dilke had a vision of a Greater Britain, 
which indeed embraced the United States but ignored mainly 
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Afrikander and non-European South Africa and would fain have 
shut out the Irish and odicr chcap-Hving races; while in 1870 John 
Ruskin told his Oxford audiences, in tones more dulcet than those 
of Carlyle but equally assured, tliat the British, ‘stiU undegenerate 
in race, a race mingled of the best nordicm blood, . . . not yet 
dissolute in temper but knowing how to govern and obey’, must 
plant colonics of picked men on ‘every piece of fruitful waste 
ground’ diey could secure, and teach die colonists diat dieir first 
duty was to advance Britain’s power by land and sea. 

These dangerous droughts of superiority and domination were 
balanced in the minds of dreir best exponents, however, by diose 
moral considerations wliicli, to die annoyance of rivals, have rarely 
been lacking when the British drink aloud. Just as Huskisson had 
hoped to see a strong British Empire the greatest poHtical force for 
good in dre world of dre eighteen-twenties, so Carlyle and Dilke 
beheved that dreir Anglo-Saxons had a civdising mission. Ruskin 
indeed made haste to disclaim all anrbition for mere size, wealdr or 
power. His imperial Britaiir was to be ‘a source of light, a centre of 
peace; mistress of learning and of the Arts, faidrful guardian of 
time-tried principles under temptation from fond experinrents and 
licentious desires, and amidst dre cruel and clamorous jealousies 
of dre nations, worshipped in her strange valoirr of goodwill towards 
men’. 

Such thoughts led naturally to schemes for the federation of dre 
Empire. That idea, first mooted in 1853 while dre last remnants of 
dre old economic unity of the Empire were being swept away, was 
brought forward again at dre close of a decade drat saw dre unifica- 
tion of Italy, tire federation of Germany and of Canada, and a long 
war to maintain the unity of the United States. By dris time 
colonial self-government had been a fact for twenty years and yet 
none of the coloiries of setdement had seceded; interest in tirose 
colorries was very real among thousands of voters, newly enfran- 
drised under the Reform Act of 1867, who had fiicnds there or even 
contemplated going thither dremselves. One sign of dre times was 
the foundation in 1868 of the Coloirial Society, parent of dre present 
Royal Empire Society, to study colorrial problems; anodrer yet 
more striking was DisraeU’s Crystal Palace speedr four years later. 
Disraeh foreshadowed the new imperialism. ‘England’, he cried, 
‘has outgrown the continent of Europe. England is the metropolis 
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of a great maritime Empire extctitling to the hoimdaric'i of tlie 
farthest Ocean'. Ah that w.as hacking to niakc r.nch ,in empire strong 
to extend its civilisation and authority v/as tlie cohesion th.at could 
be found in a commf)n tclicme of defence, an imperial tariff and a 
central federal council. 
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RIVAL OVERSEAS EMPIRES, 1874-1914 

T he idea] conditions under wliidi die liberal British Empire had 
been built up during die two preceding generations were passing 
away when DisracH became Prime Minister in 1874. Henceforward 
die British were to find it more and more difficult to push dieir 
trade and, where needs must, enlarge their borders leisurely and 
unliindered. They learnt almost at once diat dieir imperial poficy 
was to be influenced direedy by the course of events on diat con- 
tinent whicli Disrach had so recendy boasted dieir countr)' had out- 
grown. Bismarck’s German Empire, even more mihtaristic and 
far more efficient dian die Second Napoleonic Empire, swayed die 
balance of power in die new Europe of die Armed Peace. A 
defe.ited and resentful Frencli Republic, a consolidated Italy bound 
closely to Germany, and a Russia who had rearmed on the Black 
Sea wdi Prussian connivance during die confusion of the Franco- 
German war direataicd to make it less easy than it had been for 
Great Britain to control the Mediterranean route to die East. 

The facts of the situation were revealed during a crisis precipitated 
by Russia’s designs upon die Straits, for it was Bismarck who 
presided at the Congress of Berlin that effected a Near Eastern 
setdement. Thereafter Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy formed 
a Triple Alliance to dominate die Continent; Russia, furious at her 
check in the west, turned towards India and became Britain’s bug- 
bear in Asia for thirty years to come; France, egged on by Bismarck, 
sought colonics as a consolation for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and 
preferably at Great Britain’s expense; presently Germany entered the 
colonial lists. By 1893 at die latest France and Russia had alhed to 
counterbalance the Central Powers, but Great Britain maintained 
her traditional isolation for another decade. She dien alhed herself 
with Japan, primarily to clieck Russian actiwties in Asia, and tiiere- 
after began to swing over to the side of the Dual Alhance. She 
entered the Kaiser’s War of 1914-18 as die uneasy partner of France 
and Russia, taking die whole of the Empire widi her. 

The British were somewhat slower to learn that the halc)'on days 
of firee trade were also draiving to a close in die middle ’seventies. 

82 
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Unprotected British agriculture, far outstripped at home by 
industrial interests, first endured a run of bad harvests and then 
suffered an irremediable blow at the end of the decade, when British 
steamships and railways, financed largely by British capital, began to 
flood the home market with the produce of the vast and mechani- 
cally worked wheatfields of tlie New World and southern Russia. 
At the same time nationaHsm, inflamed by the recent wars, joined 
forces with the Industrial Revolution. Foreign governments began 
to protect their industriaHsts as well as their farmers. Germany and, 
more significant from tlie British imperial point of view, Canada 
also fiankly adopted protectionism in 1879; France reverted to her 
instinctive policy on the expiry of the Cobden treaty in 1881 ; the 
United States customs barrier rose steadily till it reached the for- 
bidding heights of the McKinley tariff of 1890. By that time tire 
nordr-eastem United States, Germany, France and Belgium were 
well equipped to compete witli Great Britain’s basic industries in a 
world that was tending to think of trade as a ‘white war’ filling in 
tlie intervals between ‘red wars’ of tire Prussian type rather than as 
an exchange of goods and services. 

Britain’s naval supremacy was not to be threatened till Germany 
begair to build a High Seas Fleet in die early years of the twentieth 
century, but her mercantile supremacy was challenged much earlier. 
The United States mercantile marine, more numerous than hers in 
the eighteen-fifties and the best of it much faster, had dropped out 
of the race when iron and steam ousted wood and sails and the 
development of the Middle and Far West absorbed even American 
energies; but steel began to supplant iron in the ’seventies and 
presendy die subsidised shipping of the newly industrialised nations 
of Europe, led by that of Germany, began to press Great Britain 
hard. Tliis pressure became still harder when the Americans 
remembered their great maritime tradition in die years immediately 
preceding the war of 1914-18. 

Abundance of steel marked a revolution in human affairs to which 
the British Empire must adapt itself as best it could. Cheap, long- 
wearing rails and rolling stock, steel ships in wliich the new com- 
pound engines and water condensers developed unexampled power 
and saved valuable cargo space, aU spelt speed and abflity to carry 
men in numbers, and inexpensive goods in bulk, across a world 
whose ends were being drawn together by the spreading network 
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of telegraphs and submarine cables. The improving means of com- 
munication also made it possible to hold together greater states and 
empires tlian ever before at a time when some of the continental 
Powers began to desire empires overseas. 

Great Britain, the United States and Russia alone had territories 
more or less under tlieir control whiclr could absorb a high propor- 
tion of die capital that was piling up at home, and varied enough to 
give tliem the supphes they needed for their growing populations 
and factories, but only Great Britain had die resources, sliipping, 
experience and laissez-faire fiiidi that enable a people to buy, sefl. and 
lend in aU p.irts of die eardi. Other nations, burdened with protec- 
tionist armour, found it hard to compete witli British &ec traders. 
They dierefore desired reserved sources of raw materials, privileged 
markets for tlicir products, and areas for investment under their 
owm flags. There were otlier considerations. Governments and 
army cliiefi cashed to keep their hold on migrating taxpayers and 
recruits; scores of well-to^o folk looked for official or business 
careers in die Fatlierland overseas; men of all ranks were taught to 
covet the prestige which overseas empire conferred, and to eni^"^ the 
British their -unde dominions, wliicli, Hke so many EngHshmen in 
those days, they regarded as die heritage of an imperial people. 
Hence, these Powers began to press upon the British Empire 
and shut out British traders &om spheres in wliicli they had hidierto 
been free to make their way, and of all rivals Fnince was die most 
persistent and exclusive since some of her republican leaders were 
persuaded diat she could not remain a first-class Power unless she 
drew from her dependencies aU that she required to that end. 

Great Britain joined in die ensuing scramble for territory over- 
seas wdi reluctance and outstanding success. She did so primarily 
to safeguard her own colonists and to keep die door open for the 
benefit of herself, her Empire and, she fimdy beheved, mankind. 
Beru'een 1874 and 1902, when the last important annexations were 
made, she added to her Empire 4,750,000 square miles of territory 
iidiabited by close on 90,000,000 souls.’ 

Her colonies of settlement had staked out dieir claims long ago, 
and she made few additions to them other dian the two South 
African repubhes and the higlilands of tropical Soudiem Rliodesia 
and Kenya. Similarly die political map of India underwent few 
changes. Baluchistan was t^en over in 1876 wth the consent of 
1 Including Egypt. 1882-1922. 
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its rulers; Upper Burma was annexed ten years later, partly at least 
to forestall a French advance from Indo-China, and the restive 
North-West Frontier was readjusted periodically after ‘htde wars’ 
wnth the hill tribes; hut at the close of a costly campaign in Afghani- 
stan in 1878 the Government of India was content merely to retain 
control of tlie Amir’s external policy, and in 1902 it duly withdrew 
tire exploratory expedition it had sent into mysterious Tibet. 

On the other hand the internal development of India and the 
colonies of settlement was imposing. ‘The Colonies’ busily peopled 
tlieir open spaces with their own vigorous progeny and the swarms 
of iimnigrants that came from all parts of Europe as well as 
the United Kingdom whence some 300,000 souls were going 
overseas eacli year during the decade before the war of 1914, an 
increasing proportion of them bound for Canada or other lands 
widiin the Empire.^ Settlement was often closer dian in days gone 
by, for improving means of communication, advancing agricultural 
knowledge, and the perfection of cold storage enabled die waste 
spaces of die earth to supply distant Europe with die perishable beef 
and mutton of the ranches and the fruit and dairy produce of small 
holdings as well as durable wheat and timber. Inaia, for her part, 
witnessed a phenomenal increase of population thanks to prolonged 
internal peace, more exact administration, extended health and 
famine services, and die numerous opportunities of earning a living 
which commerce and die embryo industrial revolution were bringing 
to her ports and the towns round which the fighting during die 
Mutiny had been heaviest. 

The huge increase in the square mileage of the British Empire and 
its rivals took place in tropical or subtropical regions in Africa, 
South-Eastern Asia and the Pacific islands. Inevitably so, for these 
were the only parts of the world diat ofiered annexationists scope for 
their energies so long as the Royal Navy guarded Austraha, New 
Zealand and South Africa, and that Navy and the Monroe Doctrine 
togedier cordoned off the Americas. Further, it was here that the 
governments of the West could extend their rule most easily, for 
modem firearms had given them an inestimable advantage over 
savages or men of other civilisations less adequately equipped. 
Again, they could remain to rule now that railways were defeating 

United Kingdom emigration fell away after 1870, and all kinds of emigration 
dummsned. Between 1891 and 1900 what are now Dotmnions took 28% of this emigration; 
tcMA bettveen 1901 and 1910, and an even higher proportion between 1911 and 
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die tsetse fly diat had liidierto barred vast tracts to draught animals, 
and cold storage, tinned foods and die advances in sanitation and 
medical science effected by Pasteur, Koch, Ross, Bruce, Manson, 
the Cuban doctor Carlos Finlay and a host of others were making 
life in die tropics more tolerable for white men. Lastly, these regions 
could furnish products desired by die Western world, especially the 
vegetable oils, tin, rubber and copper needed by the new electrified 
industries. 

Critics who condemn diis extension of Western rule as sheer 
acquisitiveness would do well to contemplate die brutal alternative. 
These regions were going to be exploited in any event, and, since it 
was plainly impossible to set up ring fences around continents and 
die myriad islands of die sea, die choice lay between allowing 
irresponsible Westerners, armed with all die resources of their 
civihsation, to work dieir will in tribal areas or lands whose native 
rulers were too weak to check diem, and taking charge of this 
penetration either by buttressing up such native governments with 
the clement of control diat diis impUed or by imposing direct rule 
upon all concerned. Inevitably the powers took this latter course 
and the proof of dieir essential humanity in so doing lies in one fact. 
Much of die preliminary work, in Afidca particularly, was done by 
joint stock companies and diartcred companies, Belgian, British, 
Frencli, German and Portuguese, and die more fully these associa- 
tions were controlled by their home governments and public 
opinions die better their record. There can be no question that 
control by the strongly organised national governments whidi 
presendy superseded most of diese companies made for die greatest 
good of die greatest number, or diat die more enlightened govern- 
ments hoped diat die exploitation of die tropics would benefit the 
local inhabitants as well as their own people. 

The scramble for AfHca began in die Moslem North, which, with 
its prolongation up the Nile Valley, bdongs to the Mediterranean 
world, and almost immediatdy diereafter in die region to die south 
of die Sahara. The Afirican islands had long been hi European 
occupation, except Madagascar, die largest of them, where, how- 
ever, the Frencli and British had long-established interests; but in 
1874 European possessions on the mainland were dotted far apart 
along the coasts. The Spaniards were at Ceuta and MeliUa, die 
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British on tlie Gambia, at Sierra Leone bordering upon the down- 
at-heel American Negro republic of Liberia, on die Gold Coast 
and at Lagos; die Frendi were in Algeria, Senegal, the Ivory Coast 
and die Gaboon; die Portuguese still held Angola and Mozambique. 
The only two soHd blocks of European setdement were in the 
temperate regions ; in Algeria at one end of the continent and South 
Africa at die odicr. Morocco was independent; Tunis, TripoH 
(Libya) and Egypt widi her dependencies in die Sudan and die 
Equatorial Provinces bordering on independent Abyssinia owed a 
more or less hiominal allegiance to die Ottoman Sultan. Farther 
soudi Moslem emirs or sultans ruled in die middle Niger valley 
and die parts around Zanzibar, and one or two well organised 
Bantu tribal monarchies held sway in Uganda and Barotseland; 
hut the rest of Africa was sparsely dotted widi loosely-knit tribes 
utterly imable to stand upon dieir own feet ‘under the strenuous 
conditions of the modem world’. 

The prelude to die scramble in North Africa was Disraeli’s 
purcliase from the needy Kliedive of forty per cent of the Suez Canal 
shares on belialf of die ] 3 ritish Government in 1875, and liis acquisi- 
tion, at the Berlin Congress of 1878, of the right to administer 
Cyprus under die suzerainty of the Sultan for so long a time as 
Russia should hold certain Turkish territory in eastern Asia Minor. 
Next year Italy founded her first colony of Eritrea by occupying 
Assab next door to French Obok and opposite British Aden; but 
it was France who set die ball rolling in good earnest by proclaiming 
a protectorate over Tunis in 1881 and thus driving disappointed 
Italy into die waiting arms of Germany and Austria-Himgary. 

Meanwhile France and Great Britain, representing die Kliedive’s 
principal creditors, had set up a dual control over Egypt’s finances 
in 1876. Tliis foreign intervention, followed as it was by the 
dethronement of the spenddirift Kliedive by liis Turkish suzerain, 
called fordi a nationalist military movement against all outsiders, 
Moslem and Christian. Several hundred Europeans were killed in a 
riot at Alexandria in 1882, and, since France refused to go widi her. 
Great Britain occupied Egypt single-handed with die Sultan’s 
leave. She dicn encouraged Italy, who alone bf die Continental 
Powers was friendly, to forestall Frendi activities on die Red Sea 
coast by occupying die Sudanese port of Massowah, and in 1885, 
after die defeat of two Egyptian armies and die destruction of 
Gordon and liis garrison at Khartum by die Dervishes, herself 
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abandoned die whole of die Egyptian Sudan with the exception of 
Suakim and other Red Sea ports. She thus left the Equatorial 
Proiinces farther south m die air and even offered to evacuate 
Egypt provided her troops might niarcli in again if anarchy 
direatcned; but die Sultan would not hear of her departure, nor 
France and Russia of possible reoccupation. So British officials, 
backed by British troops, remained in the valley of the Nile to 
rule Egypt dirough die Khedive and raise it to a prosperity un- 
exampled since the days of die greatest of the Pharaohs, in spite of 
French obstruction and the compUcations arising from die inter- 
national courts and odier extra-territorial privileges guaranteed to 
foreigners by die old Turkish capitulations. Presendy die British 
annexed Socotra and proclaimed a protectorate over part of 
Somaliland to strengthen dieir hold on die Red Sea, leaving the 
Italians free to take the remainder of Somaliland and proclaim a 
protectorate over Abyssinia. 

Embarrassed by the jealousies wliicli die unwanted burden of 
Eg)'pt inflicted on her. Great Britain was furdier embarrassed by 
failure and loss of prestige in South Africa. In 1875 die Disraeli 
ministry had lamiched a campaign to federate the British colonies 
and die two Boer republics, and to secure among odicr advantages 
die adoption of a hberal native policy in diose parts. The federation 
and native pohcics conflicted disastrously iwdi one another. The 
self-governing Cape Colony refused to move, and a French arbitra- 
tion court weakened Great Britain’s hold over the repubUcs by 
awarding to die Portuguese the whole of Delagoa Bay, die Trans- 
vaal’s natural outlet to die Indian Ocean. Then, in 1S77, Lord 
Caman'on, die Colonial Secrctar)% sanctioned the hasty annexation 
of die Transvaal for a variety of reasons, including die fear diat the 
inmihicnt collapse of diat republic would precipitate a general 
native uprising. On the other hand, at die close of a Cape Colony- 
Kaffir War, wliich delayed promised reform in the Transvaal, liis 
successor refused to extend British control over neighbouring and 
confused tribal territories beyond annexing Wal\’is Bay on die 
west coast and Port St. John’s between Cape Colony and Natal. 
The British then became involved in a harassing Zulu campaign; 
die Basuto rose against their Cape rulers, and die Transvaalers took 
up arms. In 1881 die British wdthdrew from the Transvaal, retaining 
certain rights of intervention but resolved to have as little as possible 
to do widi the interior of South Africa. 
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The scramble for tropical Africa made mock of the British selfr 
deaying ordinance. Eighty years of exploration by men of various 
nationdities from the days of Mungo Park onwards had revealed 
the great African system of waterways, and lately the reports of 
David Livingstone and Henry Stanley had told the world some- 
tbing of the horrors of the Arab slave trade wlrich went on behind 
the East Coast in spite of British treaties with the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and die efforts of die ‘sentimental squadron off his coasts. Some- 
thing also was known and mudi more believed of the wealdi of 
the interior. In 1876, therefore, Leopold II of Belgium summoned 
an inteniadonal conference to Brussels to consider the opening up 
and civilisation of die vast Congo Basin, and, when die other brandi 
sections forbore to take action, sent Stanley to sign treaties with 
Congolese chiefs on behalf of die mainly Belgian committee that 
he hhnself dominated. The French, who had recendy been extend- 
ing their hold on die Guinea Coast and die upper valley of die Niger, 
prompdy sent de Brazza to secure a footing for them on die lower 
Congo. Portugal thereupon reasserted ancient and extensive claims 
to diat area, and die British, fearful lest die French should oust their 
traders there as from the Gaboon and Guinea Coast, recognised some 
of these claims and arranged with Portugal that die Congo should be 
open to the sliipping of all nations on equal terms and imder joint 
Anglo-Portuguese control. 

At this stage Germany descended upon Africa. In 1884 she 
snapped up Togoland next door to the Gold Coast, the Cameroons 
where British trade had liitherto predominated, and Soudi-West 
Africa to the nordiward of Cape Colony around Walvis Bay. She 
also sent her agents into die mnterland of Zanzibar and the native 
areas on either side of Natal, and showed signs of desiring to reach 
out from South-West Africa to join hands with the expansive 
Transvaalers who had recendy been freed from all British control 
odier than the Queen’s veto on their treaty-making powers. The 
British Government, wliich had just wearily relieved the Cape 
Colony of Basutoland, forestalled die Germans in the Natal region 
and, in 1885, prevented them and the Transvaalers from blocking 
the road from Cape Colony to Central Africa by annexing the 
southern portion of Bechuanaland and extending a protectorate 
over the remainder with the consent of die chiefs concerned. 

Meanwhile Bismarck had decided to work with the French. 
In face of this die British and Portuguese set aside their Congo 
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treaty and attended a conference of the Powers on Africa, the first 
of its kind, at Berlin. There Bismarck found to liis surprise diat die 
comparatively uitemationally-minded British were his friends and 
not die nationalistic Frencli. Germans and British dierefore worked 
surprisingly well togedier beliind die doors of die conference room, 
and in the event the Congo Free State, fruit of Stanley’s treaties, 
was entrusted to Leopold 11 , neutralised and under international 
guarantee. France was given the right of pre-emption over die new 
State and gained also die large area whicli dc Brazza had staked out 
for her on die north bank of the Congo, while Portugal was allowed 
to reacli die soudi bank near the estuary. Slavery was forbidden 
and freedom of trade and navigation proclaimed in the Conventional 
Basin of the Congo, an area very mucli larger dian the natural 
basin, as well as in a wide extension along die East Coast which 
included die Sliire river and the Zambesi delta. But, whereas 
control in die Conventional Basin was to be international, control of 
die Upper Niger was entrusted to France and of die Lower Niger 
to Great Britain on whose belialf George Goldie Taubman had for 
several years past been consolidating local British mercantile 
interests widi consular backing. 

The British had already had experience of agreements in South 
Africa and elsewhere whereby chiefs had signed away rights widiout 
fully understanding what diey were doing in view of die radical 
differences between tribal and western law, especially in die vital 
matter of landliolding; but the sheaf of Congolese treaties with 
wliich Leopold and die Frencli confronted die Berlin Conference 
was somediing new. These docmiients were cessions of vast 
territories and sovereign rights in return for trifling payments wliich 
die cliiefr must have regarded merely as recognition money for 
leave to settle on the lands in question. High-minded administrators 
like Lord Lugard have commented since that annexation would 
have been the more straightforward course, and subsequent treaties 
arranged by men like himself and Sir Harr}' Jolinston were fair 
and reasonably well understood by bodi parties; but die fact 
remains tiiat, in spite of British and American lieart-searcliings, 
international recognition was given to die Congo treaties, and 
most of die necessary extension of civilised rule in tropical Africa 
was carried out henceforward by means of similar treaties, horribly 
liable to abuse. 

At Berlin the British tried to regularise die scramble by insisting 
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that ‘effective occupation’ must mean the occupation of a given 
territory in sufficient strength to secure respect for acquired rights 
and freedom of trade and travel. The continental Powers, led by 
France and Germany, refused. They limited tliis rule to the coasts 
and maintained that the possession of such coasts constituted a right 
to tire interior for an indefinite distance inland. The Conference 
did indeed accept the British invention of the ‘sphere of influence’, a 
delaying device by which a Power should give notice to tire rest 
that it daimed a prior right in a particular area and proposed to set 
up a dvilised authority tliere wflrin a reasonable time. But British 
hopes tlrat tire scramble might thus be slowed do-^ were speedily 
disappointed. Hardly had the Conference dispersed tlian Germany 
produced a bundle of treaties which had been secured during its 
sittiirgs by her new East Africa Company. Thereupon tire Frendr 
turned right round and, claiming that effective occupation every- 
where was after all the only sure test, led the Powers in a rush to 
secure more diiefly signatures. 

Roughly speaking each Power tried to mark out a belt across 
Afiica whidr would ensure to its possessor, among other advantages, 
a route for the trunk African railway and tdegtaph witli which 
tltose of other Powers must Hnk up on terms. The Portuguese and 
Germans worked from east to west to the southward of the Congo 
Free State, the French from west to east to tire northward of it, and 
the British, in so far as tliey had a plan at all, mainly from north to 
south to the eastward of this central internationalised obstacle. 

The British soon found that their West African possessions were 
wedged in coastwise by French acquisitions and tire new German 
colonies; neverthdess they began to build up not inconsiderable 
protectorates behind Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, and, in 
recognition of the Gold Coast’s growing importance, separated it 
from Lagos in 1886. Two years later tliey freed the isolated Gambia 
colony from Sierra Leone control; meanwhile, in 1885, they had 
proclaimed a protectorate over the Oil Rivers and, in the follow- 
ing year, had given a charter to Sir George Goldie’s expansive Royal 
Niger Company. 

Chartered companies also carried tlirough the main British drives 
in southern and eastern Africa. The British South Africa Company 
was organised by Cecil Rhodes and chartered in 1889 to operate 
in a sphere that covered Bechuanaland, Matabdeland-Mashona- 
land ^oon to be known as Southern Rliodesia) and an indefinite 
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area to die nordiward of die Zambesi river. Rhodes’s base in die 
south had been strengdiened recently by the Cape Colony’s annexa- 
tion of most of die Native territories diat lay between itself and 
Natal, by the Imperial Government’s annexation of all that die 
Transvaalers had left of Zululand, and by die inclusion in the British 
sphere of influence of tribal lands diat liiiked Zululand to Portuguese 
Delagoa Bay. Now, in 1890, wliile die British Govemnient was 
settling widi die Germans die line diat was to separate South-West 
Africa from Becliuanaland, die B.S.A. Company occupied Mashona- 
land. It also laid the foundations of North-Western Rliodesia by 
acquiring in Barotseland extensive mineral and commercial rights 
wliicli promised to compensate it in some measure for its failure to 
forestall the Congo authorities in die rich Katanga copper belt 
farther north. 

This dirust from die soudi overlapped a British advance from the 
east. In 1887 die Portuguese reasserted old claims over Lake Nyasa 
and die Sliire river valley, where British missionaries and traders had 
long been at work, and over Mashonaland also on die southern bank 
of the Zambesi. Sir Harry Johnston, consul at Mozambique, 
promptly proclaimed a protectorate over the Sliire area, and Lord 
Salisbury cleared the way for liim and the B.S.A. Company alike 
by sending an ultimatum to Lisbon. After mucli discussion and 
some htde scuffling die frontiers were fixed by the Anglo-Portu- 
gucse Convention of 1891. Jolmston ruled Nyasaland as Com- 
missioner of the British Central African Protectorate, administered 
the Chartered sphere to die nordi of the Zambesi and soudi-west 
of Lake Tangan^nka, and dealt so wgorously wdi die Arab slavers 
who had recendy come to die Zambesi valley diat, by 1898, diat 
evil business was a diing of the past. 

Meanwlule die Imperial British East Africa Company, chartered 
in 1888, had made its way successfully in the regions to die north of 
German East Africa and gained a footing far inland by a treaty with 
die Kabaka, the King of Uganda. Ei 1890 the Anglo-German 
frontiers in diis part of Africa were fixed. H.M. Government 
extended a protectorate over die Company’s sphere, and also over 
Zanzibar and Pemba to wliidi Germany gave up her claims in 
excliange for Hchgoland, and France her’s for die recognition of the 
exclusive right to coveted Madagascar. 

Thus by 1890 die first brcadiless scramble for Africa was ended. 
The event was celebrated by a second general conference, this time 
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at Brussels, wliiclr had to face tire fiict that the Congo Free State was 
fast becoming, to its sorrow, die preserve of King Leopold and his 
financial friends. Undismayed, it reaffirmed die rulings of the Berlin 
Conference, forbade the importation of firearms and spirits into the 
whole of tropical Africa between the Saliara and die northern border 
of die Transvaal, and, now that die Brirish ‘sentimental squadron 
had been withdrawn at last, prohibited the slave trade in the eastern 
waters covered by Great Britain’s treaties with the Moslem rulers of 
Eastern Africa, the Red Sea and die Persian Gulf. 

It was only a breathing space; die French and Rliodes were soon 
off again on their respective sides of the equator. In West Africa die 
French pushed out boldly towards Lake Chad across the ‘rather light 
soil’ of the Sahara, and pressed close to the British coastal colonies 
and sphere of influence on the Lower Niger. The British replied by 
putting the protectorates behind the Gambia colony and Sierra 
Leone on a regular footing, organising die Northern Territories 
behind die Gold Coast, forcibly annexing the neighbouring blood- 
stained Ashanti Kingdom, and renaming dieir enlarged protectorate 
on die Oil Rivers the Niger Coast Protectorate. Relations with the 
Frencli were very strained for a time in the Niger valley where the 
Royal Niger Company was steadily extending its authority, not 
without fighting against die traders of Brass, the bloody monarchy 
of Benin and the southern Moslem emirs. A general West African 
setdement was, however, effected in 1S98-99. Boundaries were 
fixed and, by an arrangement wliich was soon to become general 
under the numerous most-favoured nation treaties of the day, 
French and British subjects were assured of equal rights of trade 
and navigation in the Gold Coast, the Niger Coast Protectorate 
and part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the one hand, and the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey and part of French Equatorial Africa on die 
other. Tliis done the Niger Company surrendered its charter to the 
Crown, wliich organised its now greatly extended sphere as the two 
Protectorates of Northern and Southern Nigeria (1899). 

In East Afiica die reluctant British Government first proclaimed 
a protectorate over Uganda and then, in 1895, took over all British 
East Africa from the chartered East Africa Company, wliich, having 
enjoyed neither the commercial opportunities of die Royal Niger 
Company nor the mineral, land and railway assets of Rhodes’s 
Company, had come to the end of its financial tether after six years 
of admirable administration. Five years later Johnston, as special 
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commissioner, concluded treaties wliich defined die powers of die 
Native monarcliies of Uganda. Thereupon British taxpayers ad- 
vanced the money for, and Indian labourers built, a railway from 
die coast to Kisuniu on die Victoria Nyanza. On die completion of 
this Uganda railway in 1902 the healdiy Kenya Higldands, wliich it 
traversed, were transferred from Uganda to die East African Pro- 
tectorate and opened to settlement. The Zionists declined to found 
a New Jerusalem diere, but settlers were drawm readily enough 
from Great Britain, Soudi Africa and AustraHa. 

Decisive events had me.anwliile taken place in die valley of die 
Nile. While the Frencli were moving eastward from Lake Chad 
and an Anglo-Egyptian army m.-ircliing soudiward towards the 
Sudan building railways on die South African gauge as it came, the 
Italians tried to assert dieir authority over Abyssinia. The disaster 
of Adowali drove diem back to dieir coastal possessions, and dieir 
going hastened die advance of Kitchener’s army from Egypt. 
Kitchener beat die Dervishes at Atbara in 1896 and, two years later, 
overdirew diem at Omdurnian and took Khartum. At die grave 
risk of war between Great Britain and disappointed France he 
hiduced a small Frencli force to wididraw from Fashoda higher 
up the Nile, and had the satisfaction of seeing an Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium established in die reconquered Sudan. 

The political future of soudiem Africa also was not setded wthout 
heavy fighting. Rhodes’s British Soudi Africa Company became 
die almost independent ruler of Soudiem Rliodesia after die con- 
quest of Matabdeland in 1893-94, and next yc-or took over North- 
Eastern Rliodesia from die Nyasaland Commissioner. Meanwhile 
the development of great goldfields aroimd Johannesburg in die 
soudiem Transvaal, and die construction of a railway from the 
mines to Portuguese Delagoa Bay by a monopoHstic Dutcli-German 
syndicate, led Germany to display an unwelcome interest in tliis 
part of Africa. President Kruger of die Transvaal was inclined to 
reciprocate that interest; hence, in 1895, die British Government 
agreed indeed diat he should extend a protectorate over Swaziland 
but cut liis republic off from die Indian Ocean by annexing tribal ' 
lands that lay beyond. At this stage Rliodes, who had just added 
soudiem Bechuanalahd to the Cape Colony of wliich he was Prime 
Minister, tried to force on die federation of die colonies andrepubHcs 
south of die Zambesi. The consequent Jameson Raid into the 
Transvaal ruined Rliodes’s plans, led to a crisis uidi Germany and 
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weakened Great Britain’s position in all Africa. The French took 
advantage of the confusion to annex Madagascar outright, but by, 
1898 H.M. Government had recovered its balance. Having handed 
Zululand over to newly self-governing Natal, it imposed strict 
imperial control over the Chartered Company in Southern Rhodesia, 
allowed it to exercise effective rule in North-Western Rhodesia, 
and itself came to terms rvidi the Germans. By a partially secret 
agreement Great Britain and Germany arranged to support loans 
to the needy Portuguese Government and, in the event of defrult, 
to divide Portugal’s mainland African colonies between themselves. 
Great Britain earmarking inter alia Delagoa Bay, the key to her 
South African ptirzle, and Germany the lion’s share together with 
the Portuguese half of Timor as the price of her ‘abandonment of 
the Boers’. This elimination of Germany as an active fretor in 
Soudi African poHdes left Great Britain free to bring pressure on 
the Transvaal with which she had many points of difference. 
War ensued in 1899. At the end of it, in 1903, both Repuhhes were 
annexed and the Transvaal’s Swaziland protectorate was taken over 
by H.M. Government. 

For nearly a decade after 1902 there was a lull in the partition of 
Africa by the Powers; certainly Great Britain made no significant 
annexation but rather carried out a work of poHtical integration. 
That work was made possible by the railways. These advanced 
rapidly. For instance the Egyptian line, starting from Wadi-Halfa 
in 1S97, had linked Khartum with the Red Sea by 1905 and, a 
few years later, had thrust fru: into the heart of the Sudan. Before 
war came in 1914 rail and river had connected Lagos with Kano 
in the extreme north of Nigeria, while Rhodes’s so-^ed Cape-to- 
Cairo railway, which moved out northward from Kimberley in 
1S89, had traversed Bechuanaland and Rhodesia and reached the 
Congo copper belt. 

Thus supported, local governments gained strength and cohesion. 
Jh 1906 Zanzibar was subjected to more effective control and all 
East Africa was placed under a Governor, who, in 1913, became also 
High Commissioner for Zanzibar. In West Africa, in 1906, the 
Southern Nigerian Protectorate was combined widi the colony of 
Lagos, as soon as Sir Frederick Lugard had brought Northern 
Nigeria under British control partly by negotiation and partly by 
force, aird early in 1914 Lugard at last succeeded in uniting the Two 
Nigerias under himself as Governor. Similarly North-Eastern and 
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North-Western Rliodesia were unified under Chartered rule as 
Northern Rhodesia in 1911. Finally all the British territories south 
of the Zambesi joined in a customs union in 1903, and in 1910, a 
year or tsvo after H.M. Govenmicnt had given the Transs'aal and 
the Orange Free State self-government, these tw'o colonies combined 
with die Cape Colony and Natal to form die Union of South 
Afiica. The Governor-General of the new Union was also to be 
High Commissioner administering Basutoland, Swaziland and the 
Bcchuanaland Protectorate and exercising Imperial control over 
Chartered Southern Rliodesia. 

The link between the stage of the partition of AfHca whidi ended 
in 1902 and diat which almost completed die work before die war of 
1914 was supphed by die Anglo-Frencli eiitciUe cordiale and the web 
of secret agreements diat was w’oven round it. In 1904 Great 
Britain and France setded many outstanding differences including 
die Frendi fishing rights in Newfoundland. They agreed above all 
that France was to have a free hand in Morocco in return for recog- 
nising Great Britain’s spedal position in Egypt. Presendy, wlule the 
rdations of Gcnnany svidi Great Britain and France grew wone 
and wone, an anxious conference of die Powers, induding the 
United States, discussed Morocco at Algedras, Gcnnany began to 
reform her hea^')'-handed colonial administration, and m 1908 
Bdgium took over the Congo Free State from her king and effected 
many salutar)^ changes. Then, in 1911, Italy gave the signal for 
the cj'de of wars that was to come by seizing Turkish TripoH 
and the Dodecanese. Thereupon France occupied Morocco, leasdng 
Spain a share bdiind the intemationahsed dty of Tangier opposite 
Gibraltar. 

Thus, in die course of thirty yean. Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Bdgimn had shared out the 
control of all Afiica save only Abyssinia, and Liberia whose finances 
were now under United States surv^dllancc. One final repartition 
was, however, never carried out. hi 1913 Britisli and German repre- 
sentatives agreed upon the division between their respective countries 
of Portuguese Afiica in the expeaed event of Portugal’s collapse. 
The German Government refused to make known the terms, and 
thus it was diat die German people altered the Kaiser’s War per- 
suaded that the British would do nodiing to meet dieir colonial 
aspirations. 
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A scramble for control of lands tliat border on tbe South China 
Sea and Western Pacific Ocean had run side by side ^vith the 
scramble for Africa, interlocldng TOth it and sometimes facing the 
British with a choice between success in one area and failure in the 
other. 

Great Britain had begun to extend her control over the Malay 
Peninsula beliind the Straits Settlements in die still spacious days 
before eidier scramble had set in. She had evolved a novel method 
of governance in the process, for in 1874 she signed treaties with 
anarchic Perak, Selangor and one of the nine states of the Negri 
Sembilan Confederacy whereby the Sultans and die State Coimclls 
were to retain sovereignty but admit Residents whose advice must 
be ‘asked and acted upon on all questions other dian those touching 
Malay reHgion and customs’. The scramble in diese parts began 
some ten years later. Simultaneously with their arrival in Africa 
the Germans appeared in New Guinea, whose western half had long 
been held by the Dutch. Their coming alarmed the AustraHans, and 
when Great Britain showed herself slow to move, Queensland 
declared a protectorate over the eastern half of the great island. In 
the event Queensland was obliged to relinquish her prize, and in 
1885 the north-eastern area went to Germany; but meanwliile, 
once some of the Australian colonies had undertaken to contribute 
to die maintenance of a territory whose acquisition would primarily 
benefit themselves, Great Britain had proclaimed a protectorate 
over the south-eastern portion. She annexed it outright a few years 
later. 

The establishment of the Germans in New Guinea, followed as it 
was by the extension from Indo-Ciiina of French authority over 
Annam and Tong-king, impelled die British Government to 
strengthen its hold in and around Borneo. The British North 
Borneo Company, which had united all the British trading- interests 
in those parts, had been given a Royal charter in 1881, die first of 
the new British companies of this land and the one that survived 
longest as a ruling power. In 1888 its sphere of operations and die 
independent state of Sarawak, stiU under die Brooke dynasty, were 
given British protection, and the neighbouring Sultan of Brunei 
was persuaded to place his external poHcy imder British control. 
Nor was the meaning^of these developments lost upon the rulers of 
the Malay Peninsula. Between 1883 and 1895 Pahang and the 
remaining eight states of Negri Sembilan accepted British Residents, 
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wliile tlie Sultan of Joliorc admitted a Consul. This done the four 
‘advised’ Malay principalities became die Malay Federated States, 
eacli retaining its own government and Resident, hut all subject 
now to a Resident-General whose advice must be taken. The 
Federated States were furtlier pledged to help each-otlrer with loans, 
and to Join in each otliers’ defence and tliat of tire Straits Settle- 
ments, whose Governor became High Commissioner and president 
at die periodical meetings of the four Sultans at one or odicr of the 
State capitals. Next year Great Britain and France ended a long 
dispute by defining their respective spheres of influence in Siam 
which lay between Indo-China and die Malay States. 

The storm centre then shifted to China. There Russia, Germany, 
France and Italy were seeking privileged spheres of interest, while 
Japan, victorious over Cliina in 1895, was watching nervously for a 
chance to do likewise, but die United States and Great Britain were 
insistent diat die door for trade and finance in die Celestial Empire 
must be kept open. In 1898 die British leased a potential naval base 
at Wei-hai-wei as a counterpoise to die Russians at Port Arthur 
and die Germans at Kiau-chau on die approaclies to Pekin, and 
leased additional land in die Kowloon area of Hong Kong to meet 
die needs of diat expanding port and coimtcrbalance die Frencli 
at Kwang-chow. Then, having taken part in the international 
expedition wliich crushed the desperate Boxer rising around Pekin, 
dicy made a treaty with Japan for die mutual safeguarding of 
interests in Far Eastern waters. After her new ally had driven the 
Russians out of Port Ardiur and Manchuria in 1905, Great Britain 
wididrew the bulk of her Cliina Squadron, but reinforced her 
position in Malaya and die parts adjacent. In 1906 she handed over 
‘Papua’, her share of New Guinea, to die new Australian Common- 
we^di, induced die Sultan of Brunei to admit a Resident of die 
Malayan type, and in 1909 persuaded the four federated Malay 
Sultans to join in forming a federal Council, under die chairman- 
ship of die High Commissioner, which should consider drafts of 
laws affecting more dian one of die States and exercise supreme 
financial control over the federation. At the same time she extended 
a protectorate over the Unfederated Malay States of Kedali, Perils, 
Kelantan and Trengganu, from all of wliicli Siam wididrew her 
suzerainty. On die eve of die Kaiser’s War she sent a Resident to 
die court of Joliorc. 

The islands of Polynesia and Melanesia were as dust in die balance 
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beside tbe masses of Africa and Asia; but some were valuable for 
their copra, some were worth having as naval bases, and far too 
many were a reproacli to the civilisation which allowed their peoples 
to be decimated by disease, drink, sheer boredom and the black- 
birders who supplied die Queensland sugar planters with Kanaka 
labour. After repeated requests from local diiefs Great Britain 
dehghted die Australians by annexing the Fiji Islands in 1874, and 
in due time afforded less pleasure to blackbirders and others by 
giving the Governor of Fiji jurisdiction over British subjects on 
neighbouring islands as High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific. 

Great Britain and Germany dien began to compete for the control 
of Samoa, where their respective traders had been long established. 
The United States complicated the situation in 1878 by securing the 
naval base of Pago-pago, the best harbour in die group of islands, 
and in that same year, to die alarm of die Austrahans, France 
challenged Great Britain’s hen upon the New Hebrides. These 
difficulties were shelved by the extension of joint Anglo-French 
naval control over the New Hebrides in 1887, and joint Anglo- 
German-American control over the Samoan islands two years later 
at the close of a Native civil war. During the next few years die 
British extended protectorates over the Gilbert and Elhce Islands, 
Tonga and many of the Solomon Islands, and in 1898 at last 
recognised distant Pitcairn Island oi Bounty fame^ as a ‘British colony 
by setdement’, which it undoubtedly was. 

The death of the king dien brought matters to a head in much- 
disputed Samoa. The Germans, who Lad aheady annexed some of 
the Solomon Islands and were now negotiating widi the British 
for the reversion of Portuguese Timor, were angered that British 
warships should have demonstrated alongside those of the United 
States and against their own in the Philippines during die recent 
Spanish-American war. They were angered still more when British 
and American cruisers bombarded the Samoan capital and damaged 
the German consulate in the course of the civil war which dieir 
own Consul had stirred up. After a long period of strain, during 
which Great Britain was hampered by growing difficulties in South 
Afiica, an agreement was reached at the close of 1899. One of the 
Samoan islands went to die United States and the other two to 
Germany, while Tonga and most of the German Solomons went 

^ Vide siijira, p. 32. 
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to Great Britain as compensation for her witlidrawal. It only- 
remained for the British and French to set up an uneasy condomi- 
nium in die New Hebrides under British and French Residents, each 
with his own staff, and a common executive and joint court for 
certain specified purposes. So it was that on the eve of die war of 
1914 Great Britain found herself responsible for numberless islands 
south of the equator scattered from die neighbourhood of New 
Zealand fiir out along die road to Soudi America. 



VI 


THE TROPICAL DEPENDENCIES AND INDIA, 

1874-1914 

T he acqmsidon of these extensive and varied possessions between 
1874 and 1914 faced the British Government with continually 
dianging problems of governance. Apart from India and one or two 
shadowy protectorates, tliere had been only two classes of depen- 
dency at the beginning of tliis period; the self-governing colonies 
covering many miUions of square irules, and the Crown colonies, 
comparatively few in number and for the most part small. Forty 
years later the number of Crown colonies had increased and two 
new classes of dependency had been added to the Empire: tire vast 
protectorates of die modem type and tlie protected states. 

The powers of a colonial Governor and the status of a colony and 
colonists had always been clear. His Excellency was responsible to 
the Westminster Parliament tiirough the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; a colony was as much an integral part of the Crown’s 
dominions as the United Kingdom itself, and its inhabitants British 
subjects; but tlie powers of the High Commissioner, Chief Com- 
missioner, Resident or Agent who, each in liis degree, ruled a pro- 
tectorate or protected state, and the international status of those 
territories and their peoples, had to be determined step by step. 

During their long imperial career the British had had experience 
of many systems of control that fell far short of sovereignty. From 
time to time since 1634 they had applied Punishment Acts or their 
equivalents to territories so far apart as Newfoundland-Labrador, 
Honduras, Sierra Leone, the lands adjacent to the Cape Colony, 
New Zealand and various Pacific islands; but these were merely an 
extension of criminal jurisdiction over English or British subjects 
whidi could only be enforced if the delinquent and the wimesses 
were brought back to EngHsh or British sod. The Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1843, invaluable by reason of its flexibiHty, gave the 
Crown full jurisdiction on the spot over British subjects in foreign 
lands whose rulers would permit its exercise. Occasionally the 
Crown had promised native rulers protection on condition tliat 
they had no dealings with third parties without its consent, whde 
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tlic Indian subsidiar}^ treaties not only gave tire Princes a guarantee 
of security but made tire Govenrment of India responsible in a 
measure for the safety of British and foreign interests -within their 
states. Here, however, die Resident was accredited to the Nizam 
or Rajah and must rely as a rule on influence rather dian authority. 
Force of circumstances was now to oblige the British to go much 
furdier in many parts of the world. 

The new departure in policy became plain between 1874 and 1884. 
Some of dre Malayan Sultans were given Residents whose advice 
had to be asked and taken on most matters; the new High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific was given legislative as well as 
full judicial powers over British subjects in all islands not subject to 
ci-vilised rule; in 1878 die British Government, armed with the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, imdertook to govern in the fullest sense 
all the inhabitants of Cyprus even though these were still to remain 
Turkish subjects. It dien amended die Act to give the Crown wider 
powers than before over British subjects in imcivilised or odierwise 
imstable regions. From 1881 till 1884 die Queen exercised a novel 
suzerainty over die Transvaal widi considerable powers of internal 
control, and in 1883 set up in Egypt a curious but effective s^^stem 
owing much to Malayan and Cypriote example, whereby the 
Khedive, himself a vassal of the Ottoman Sultan, was bound to take 
the advice of British advisers, who were nominally his servants, 
and especially of H.M. Consul-General who had a veto on all 
financial measures. 

It was, however, die scramble for tropical Africa diat gave a new 
and mudi fuUer significance to die idea of a protectorate. The 
British, who were even then signing treaties of the familiar kind 
■with chieftains in the Niger valley and along die Gold Coast, went 
to die Berlin Conference in 1884 holding that a protectorate gave 
security to the local rulers, warned off foreign Powers, and at most 
gave dieir owm government jurisdiction over British subjects or 
sucli subjects of foreign states as accepted that jurisdiction. They 
found diat die continental Powen, especially France and Germany, 
regarded it as somedung almost indistinguishable from annexation, 
and ‘sovereign rights of influence’ as including complete jurisdiction. 
The pace of die Scramble, die example of other Powers and the 
patent inabihty of most African and Pacific Island governments to 
stand against advancing Western civilisation without a considerable 
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measure of support, hence of control, forced them roimd to the 
Continental view and practice. 

The British, therefore, amended the Foreign Jurisdiction Act once 
more in 1890, die year of the first general setdement of frontiers in 
die new Afidca. The Act now conferred on the Crown full powers 
in a protected territory, gave statutory force to an Order in Council 
issued under the Act and submitted to Parhament, and made the 
Colonial Secretary die final judge of the existence of die jurisdiction 
thus claimed. These principles were upheld by the Brussels Con- 
ference; they were embodied in the Order in Council of 1891, 
which gave legal backing to the advance of Rhodes’s Company 
northward into Afiica, and were appHed presendy to the hinterland 
of die Gold Coast and die Pacific Islands. In me later eighteen- 
nineties, significant of the fading distinction between a protectorate 
and a colony, the Foreign Office began to hand over to the Colonial 
Office those protectorates diat were under its control, till, with the 
transfer of Zanzibar in 1913, it retained only die British share of the 
corvdominia of die Sudan and the New Hebrides, A protectorate 
still might not be striedy speaking part of the Crown’s dominions 
nor its inhabitants anything more than ‘British protected persons’; 
it might not be able to borrow in the London money market on 
favoured colonial terms; but, for practical purposes and in the eyes 
of foreign governments, it was a possession in wliich British officials 
exercised powers over everyone, powers whidi varied indeed 
according to the vigour of the native institutions, but usually 
equalled and sometimes surpassed the effective authority of officials 
in a Croivn colony. 

The protectorate administrations looked to the Crown Colonies 
and India for guidance; necessarily so, for their territories were 
nearly aU tropical and inhabited by folk who had no knowledge of 
parhamentary institutions or British local government. Govern- 
ment, dierefore, had to be at the very least predominandy official: 
by a Resident Commissioner or other representative of higher 
authority at the centre assisted as a rule by an Executive Council 
and, in some cases later on, a Legislative Coimdl also. But, as in 
India and die Colonies, other than those Caribbean dependencies 
in which local administration had been done by the committees 
dear to the Enghsh heart since die seventeenth century, the officials 
who made daily contact with the inhabitants were the men-of-all- 
work of die dependent Empire: die District Officers or District 
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Commissioners who- found tlicir Indian counterparts in the 
Collectors. 

The metliods of protectorate administration became more and 
more flexible as time went by. In India, Company and Crown had 
interfered as little as possible witli die ancient religious and social 
customs of dieir subjects, and diis sound rule was followed now in 
die protected states of Malaya, Zanzibar and elsewhere. The deal- 
ings of British officials widi primitive peoples in times past, how- 
ever, had ranged from die pohey, which lack of officials and pohee 
had forced upon Tlieophilus Shepstone in mid-Victorian Natal, of 
upholding or even recreating the cliicft.ainsliip on wliich so much 
of tribal hfe depended, to the contemporary policy of Sir George 
Grey in New Zealand .and die parts adjacent to die Cape Colony of 
planting European setders among die tribesmen as a restraining 
and civilising force, and the supersession of die authority of the 
chief by diat of the magistrate. Generally speaking Grey’s pohey 
had prevailed in tribal .areas. Most nineteenth-century officials found 
diat die Ev.angehc.al missionaries regarded tribal customs as ‘the 
bcasthc devices of die headicn’ whicli must make- way for die 
Christian civiHsation represented by their several churches, a process 
wliich all but die most far-sighted of them beheved would be sawft. 
They noted, moreover, diat tribal institutions crumbled away on 
contact widi Western civilisation even when attempts were made to 
preserve them; diey generally shared die growing opinion of die 
Indian Civil Service of dieir day that, if a diing was to be done well, 
diey must do it themselves; dicy were prone to regard cliiefs as 
dangerous riv.als. 

Hence rule in Crown colonies had usually been, and still was, 
direct rule when die problem of die protectorates arose. Inevitably 
the colonial pr.actice was followed diere in die e.arly days, .and cliiefs, 
where diey survived, became more and more mere channels for 
conveying the instructions of imperial or company officials to die 
tribesmen. Sudi a system was, however, expensive, for the protec- 
torates were large .and kept on growing. Adequate supphes of good 
men and money to pay diem were hard to find, and the folly of 
using cheap men was soon made as cle.ar in die sphere of more 
than one administration as in British municipal life. It was these 
brute facts far more dian any dieory of governance that led to die 
development of die system of indirect ride. 

Indirect rule by an imperial power dirough dependent rulers was, 
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of course, an ancient device of which die British were making full 
use in the protected States; but indirect rule as it is imderstood 
to-day was diflerent. Its fundamental principle is that British 
Resident and native ruler. District Officer and district or village 
headman, shall all be parts of a single administration, one and 
indivisible. There had been premonitions of die system. Shepstone 
had anticipated somediing of it in the fifties; Sir Ardiur Gordon, 
die first Governor of Fiji, had worked through native institutions 
even more systematically in die ’seventies, and Sir Wilham Mac- 
Gregor, die first administrator of British New Guinea, had followed 
his example. In Africa, where the full development of the idea was 
to take place, Lugard had recommended as early as 1893 that rule 
in populous Uganda, with its coherent Bantu monarchies, should 
he ‘durough and by the chief’. This principle was adopted in the 
treaties which Johnston signed a few years later with die rulers of 
Buganda, Toro and Ankole in those parts, and also in that concluded 
by the British South Africa Company during the same decade 
widi the chief of Barotseland in Nordi-Westem Rhodesia. 

The most fruitful experiment in indirect rule was made by 
Lugard himself in Northern Nigeria from 1900 onwards. Equipped 
widi a mere handful of officials and very Htde money, and faced 
widi a huge territory ill-fiimished with roads, Lugard was fortunate 
in that the local Moslem emirs were heads of governments on 
which it was possible to lean widiout fear of their collapsing utterly. 
He thus learned to regard the hereditary chief as die desirable 
foundation of liis system, though, failing such a potentate, he was 
as ready as Shepstone had been to revive decayed chieftainsliips 
or in the last resort look for some other form of native authority. 
He therefore recognized the Emirs of Northern Nigeria as native 
authorities deriving their power firom the British suzerain. As a 
‘first beginning’ he set diem to collect die tax imposed by die 
suzerain, whose payment marked at once the recognition of the 
chief by his people and of die suzerainty by the chief, and bade them 
pay at least fifty per cent of their takings into the central excliequer. 
The remainder was to be retained by the Emirs and their councillors 
in native treasuries, whidi Lugard, with a sure appreciation of the 
vital connection between finance and self-government, always 
regarded as die keystone of his system. Further, as the second essen- 
tial of indirect rule, he empowered die Emirs and their judicial 
coundls to administer justice according to their own law and 
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exercise a general control over native courts, all under the super- 
vision of Britisli officials. 

The system grew and it worked. The British and die Nigerian 
Moslems came to terms and saw dicir example followed by the 
Germans, who introduced something very hke indirect rule into 
Samoa and New Guinea from 1907 onwards to check die chaos 
diat was die fruit of imduly rapid dctribalisation. In typically 
British fasliion Lugard only explained to the world, and perhaps 
to himself, what he had been doing long after he had done it, 
making a dreory of necessity. What he had done, at a time when 
most andiropologists were more interested in the dimensions of a 
skull dian wdi what had once gone on inside it, was to prove diat 
African ideas were often sound, and diat native institutions could be 
revived, strengdiened and adapted, as die Normans had reaHsed 
long ago in Anglo-Saxon England, to ease die shock of die sudden 
impact of a strange civilisation upon a continent, die vast majority 
of whose inland iiiliabitants had never had the chance of seeing a 
wliite man before die middle 'eighties. 

Whedicr rule was direct or indirect die spirit of die administra- 
tion was die same in Crown colonics, protcaed states and protec- 
torates. The typical government of a British dependency was, as it 
had long been on the whole, fair-minded and incorruptible; not 
as a rule inspired, since die supply of Lugards was boimd to be 
limited, but concerned for die welfare of its subjects and true to 
Lord Mansfield’s tradition of administering even-handed justice 
to all men according to its power and knowledge. The system had 
its weaknesses quite apart from incantablc human frailty. The short 
tenure of office by most Coloni.al Secretaries bred humdrum 
routine at headquarters and left reform in the colonies to depend 
too mucli on die opinions and cliaracters of die Governors; die 
distance of die colonics from Downing Street encouraged die time- 
consuming correspondence dear to die bureaucratic mind; service 
for long years in one area tended to give local officials an oudook 
so narrow diat dicy often did not know what was happening in 
neighbouring territories and sometimes, in an access of departmental 
loyalty, regarded dieir colleagues there as objectionable rit^s. Most 
of the District Officers, recruited from die pubhc scliools, had die 
virtues of their kind; die power of leading men that came of dieir 
experience of die prefect system, and die strong sense of loyalty to 
diose above diem and, equally important, diosc below diat led 
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niany of diem to spend themselves utterly in the service of the 
people committed to their charge. But very many of them also 
had the failings: a certain difficulty in dealing ividi westernised 
natives, a reluctance to honour die traditional British condemnation 
of the colour bar hy welcoming sudi men to responsible positions 
in die official hierarcliy, an inability to distinguish clearly at all times 
between fair criticism of die existing political and economic orders 
and ‘seditious agitation . 

Further, the Colonial Office, and therefore the administration in 
the dependencies, suffered from lack of continuous and informed 
criticism at home. The British Parliament and public could stiU be 
stirred to righteous and sometimes effective wrath by tidings of 
grave scandal as in Warren Hastings’s days, for die Puritan tradition 
reinforced by Wesleyanism and EvangelicaHsm still ran strongly 
and memories of slave emancipation and the campaign of the 
‘sentimental squadron’ off the African coast awakened legitimate 
pride; but there were few men to take a sustained interest in purely 
colonial affairs except members of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Societies whose zeal sometimes outran their knowledge 
and discretion. Again die dependencies were usually short of the 
money required for proper health, education, transport and agri- 
cultural services, for the tradition was that each colony must finance 
itself. Run dius in watertight compartments none could easily help 
or look for help to its neighbour. If the worst came to the worst, 
each must brave the Treasury watdi-dog and appeal to the British 
taxpayer at die price of seeing its expenditure cut to die bone. 

On the other hand the spirit of the Renunciation Act of 1778 
had been extended far beyond die letter. Parhament must not tax 
dependencies except for die regulation of trade, and there was litde 
enough of diat in a free trade empire; the proceeds of taxation 
whedier by the central or local authority must be expended on die 
depaidency concerned. The Imperial Government took no direct 
tribute from its empire as the manner of some has been and still is. 
An indirect ‘tribute’ there was and in the nature of things must be. 
inevitably British colonial agents and trade commissioners bought 
British goods when they could, especially as London was the centre 
of the Empire’s and indeed of die world’s finance; British investors, 
traders and the ‘terrible younger sons’, whose predecessors had so 
impressed the gallant Brigadier Gerard, naturally felt themselves 
more at home, more secure and more certain of welcome under the 
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Union Jack than elsewhere. But that was all. Great Britain did 
not seek even the indirect tribute that comes to a metropoHtan 
people from a fiscally-closed empire. Her colonists and protected 
persons’ might sell where tliey could and buy from whom they 
would; foreign nationals could trade, dwell and invest in British 
dependencies as freely as in tlicir own. And drey did. Imperial 
Germany could never have built up her conmierce widiout the 
British Open Door. 

Great Britain had her reward. The ubiquity of the Royal Navy- 
goes far to explain why much more powerful military rivals 
suffered her to build up her immense tropical empire; but the inter- 
national spirit of her open door pohey^ goes almost as far, since each 
disappointed competitor could reflect drat a coveted territory was 
better in Britain’s hands than in diose of anodier more prehensile. 
Be that as it may, die Americans foimd much to admire in the 
British colonial system and appHed a good deal of it to their new 
acquisitions in Hawaii and the Pliihppines, and when die AUied 
and Associated Powers, die United States among them, came to 
frame die mandate system at the close of the war of 1914-18 they 
had in mind, inter alia, the British spirit and practice. 

The Colonial Office wliich presided over this bc%vildering groNvth 
of empire itself underwent marked clianges. In die days before 
the Indian Mutiny, when patronage was patronage throughout the 
pubhe services, die Colonial Secretary had chosen the handful of 
officers who staffed Ids litde-considered department; but thereafter, 
in line widi reforms in the Indian Ciitil Service, Iiis nominees were 
called upon to free a judiciously conducted examination. All this 
was changed during the reforming ’seventies, the decade that saw 
die institution of competitive examinations for die Ceylon, Hong 
Kong and Straits Setdements Services, the aboUtion of purchase 
in die Army, the drastic reform of the two old English Universities, 
die foundation of women’s colleges there and in London, and the 
multiphcation of pro-vincial colleges teacliing for die London 
degree. An Order in Council of 1870 di-vided die Home Ci-vdl 
Service into a small and highly paid upper dirtision for the real work 
of administration and a lower division for routine clerical tasks, and 
decreed diat, except for the Foreign Office and posts diat required 
professional qualifications, all permanent appointments were to be 
made on die results of competitive examinations. These principles 
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were applied to the Colonial Office in 1877 as part of the Home 
Service. 

The only notable change that took place for nearly twenty years 
thereafter was die creation of a Colonial Audit Branch to reheve 
the Treasury. Then Joseph Chamberlain became Colonial Secretary, 
the first statesman of leading cabinet rank to take that office since 
Earl Grey half a century earlier and a much less rigid man than he, 
the first since Grey to hold it for more than a year or two. During 
his tenure firom 1895 till 1903 he brought vigour and imagination to 
bear on everytliing connected with the Empire. Not only did he 
starde ‘Downing Street’ by importing up-to-date maps and the 
electric light, but he broke with die practice of allotting work of 
all kinds on a geographical basis to sub-departments. He formed 
instead a secretariat to deal with poHcy and administration as a 
whole and left only workaday matters to sub-departments. He 
concentrated all the financial and commercial business of the 
dependencies in die hands of die Crown Agents, bade diese officers 
arrange for die engineering works that were so vital to die develop- 
ment of die dependencies, and appointed one of them, a kindly 
thought, to look after young colonials who came to chilly England 
with scholarsliips ftom their own governments. Then, encouraged 
by the combining of the examinations for the Ceylon, Hong Kong 
and Malayan Services widi those for the Home and Indian Civil 
Services, he faced die formidable task of unifying the Colonial 
Services. 

The territorial system of recruiting which prevailed in the over- 
seas Empire was repugnant to a man who saw the Empire as a whole 
and was amdous to get the best officers wherever he could find them. 
Chamberlain could not touch the self-governing colonies which 
had long filled all posts locally except those of Governor or Governor- 
General, nor handle the Crown colonies as he could have wished 
since they, too had always been staffed in large part by local men; 
but many of the higher posts in the older dependencies were at his 
disposal, and he hoped for a free hand in the new protectorates 
which could hardly be staffed locally yet, especially those in Afiica. 
He used Iris powers of promotion to ensure that able men should not 
be stranded in Crown colony backwaters, but the chief obstacle to 
his wider schemes arose ironically enough ftom Africa. It would be 
manifestly unfair to transfer officers, and still more their families, 
from more favoured parts of the Empire to West Afiica before 
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medical science and communications had wrought great changes in 
the ‘White Man’s Grave’. Hence Chamberlain had to be content 
wth forming an intercliangeablc medical staff for the West A&ican 
dependencies and laying the modest foundations of a Promotions 
Brandi at die Colonial Office. It fell to his immediate successors to 
systematise recruitment for die Colonial Services more fully and to 
provide short courses of training for officers who were going to 
tropical Africa, die promise of much bigger things to come. 

African hardships also dictated a partial return to patronage widi 
all its risks. The ColoniiJ and Foreign Offices agreed diat it was 
unreasonable to ask volunteers for a trying service in Nordiem 
Nigeria and die Sudan to face die rigoun of an examination; hence 
they .appointed men on dieir personalities and records in work 
and play, die very tests diat Rliodes was dieii prescribing for his 
sdiofars from all parts of die British Empire, the United States 
and Germany. It was a policy which reflected the Englishman’s 
deep-seated conviction that mere learning, and still less an examina- 
tion, is not enough. Experience had shovTi dieni that, mercifully, 
brains and diaracter usually went togedier, but their instincts and 
also die practice of dieir public sdiools from die days of Arnold of 
Rugby onwards taught diem that, if die dioicc had to be made, 
diaracter must come first. Most of the men sdected for the new 
services abundandy justified the dedsion. 

Meanwliile Chamberlain did all he could for the liealdi of the 
tropical Emphe on wbidi so mudi beside die unification of the 
services depended. He threw all his weight into die founding of the 
now famous London and Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine, 
which were soon to be linked widi the Colonial Office by bureaux 
and advisory committees on tropical diseases, medicine and sanitation. 
He gave offidal recognition to die Roy-ol Botanic Gardens at Kew 
which had maintained an vuiobtrusive coimection with liis office 
for fifty years past, and formed die Department of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, forerunner of die Imperial College at Trinidad, in die coune of 
liis campaign to save die sugar islands. He was also responsible 
for die Acts wliidi enabled Crown colonics to raise loans on easy 
terms for die improvement of dieir means of communication, and 
gave all colonies, self-governing or dependent, a similar advantage 
by alloiving diem to register thdr loans as gilt-edged trustee stock. 
Finally he set an admirable example by going to see parts of the 
Empire for himself, travelling to South Africa by way of Egypt 
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and Zanzibar shortly after the close of the South African War. 
He was, however, gone firom Downing Street before committees 
were set up to map tlie tropical Empire and wage war on its 
abounding insect life, and near his end when the next important 
change was made witliin the Colonial Office by tlae creation of a 
Dominions Division, the nucleus of the future Dominions Office 
and die outward and visible sign of the constitutional advance made 
by the great colonies of setdement during the past generation. 

During the forty years of the Armed Peace the British Govern- 
ment and people remained true to die tradition of die ’fifties, itself a 
revival of a tradition much older, diat local liberties ought to be 
given wherever they would do less harm than good. Nevertheless 
there were parts of the Colonial Empire which caused them to 
hesitate, and others to give an adverse verdict. 

The constitutional fortunes of the sugar colonies varied according 
to die pressure of bounty-fed Continental beet sugar on their main 
industry. The Bahamas, Bermuda and Barbados kept their seven- 
teendi-century representative institutions, and keep them still, and 
in 1884 Barbados was separated from die Windwards and given a 
more liberal ftanchise. But the scattered Leewards fared badly. 
Antigua and Dominica passed imder stria Crown colony rule in 
1898 and, four years later, the number of unofficial nominees in 
the Montserrat legislature was cut down and the Virgin Islands 
were placed completely under die control of the Governor at 
Antigua. The Windward Islands, which had long had their own 
appeal court, marked time. After losing Barbados the group was 
placed under a Governor-General stationed at Grenada and presentiy 
furnished with a common audit system; but the federation, lacking 
a common legislature, law and tariff, remained much looser than 
that ofthe Leeward Islands. In 1898, moreover, it lost Tobago which 
became a mere ward of neighbouring Trinidad. 

Other sugar colonies were more fortunate. Liberal reforms were 
effected in the Mauritius constitution and British Honduras was 
freed from Jamaican control in 1884, wliile in 1892, the Honduras 
legislature was enlarged and direct election was substituted for 
indirea in the old-fashioned ‘courts’ of British Guiana. Jamaica 
also struggled upwards and by 1895 had been given what was 
then a umque constitution. The elective members, fourteen in all, 
together with die imofficial nominees gained a strong majority in 
the Legislative Council; nine of the fourteen could henceforward 
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veto financial measures, wliile die opposition of all of diem on other 
matters could only be borne down by die Governor’s certificiite that 
die rejected measure was of paramount public importance. Then, 
in 1902, better days began to dawn for die West Indies. After years 
of fiuidess negotiation, the British Government, inspired by Cham- 
berlain, shut boimty-fed beet sugar out of die home market. The 
rapid expansion of die banana traffic to die United States and Britain 
helped Jamaica and some odier islands still furdier. One straw 
which showed die set of die wind was die restoration in 1909 of the 
number of unofficial nominees to their old strength in Montserrat. 

All tilings considered, constitutional advance was rapid in die 
Afiican dependencies. Minorities of unofficial nominees were given 
seats in die newly-created legislative councils of Lagos-Southeni 
Nigeria and die British East AfHcan Protectorate (Kenya) in 1906, 
and of die British Central African Protectorate, now renamed 
Nyasaland, in die following year; on die eve of the Kaiser’s War 
liberal reforms were projected in Sierra Leone also. On die odier 
hand, when the Two Nigerias were amalgamated in 1914, Lugard 
saw to it that the Lagos legislature should henceforward confine its 
actiititics to die litde colony, and set up a mere Advisory Council 
to assist him in die administration of die vast protectorate. Eclioing 
die sentiments of the East India Company’s Charter Act and die 
Aborigines Committee’s Report of the ’diirtics, he declared diat it 
might be ‘accepted as a principle of British colonial pohey that the 
interests of a large native population shall not be subjected to the 
ivill of a minority, whether of Europeans or of educated natives’. 

Events south of die Zambesi, however, suggested tiiat Lugard 
spoke widi pardonable exaggeration or at die most with hopeful 
anticipation. As far back as 1898, when hopes of gold were running 
high, a legislative council had been set up in Soudiem Rliodesia 
with a minority elected on die Cape non-racial firancliise but 
representing in fact the tiny European population. Ten years later 
the elective members had gained a majority over die Chartered 
Company’s representatives, a m^ority whicli was increased in 1914 
out of all proportion to the increase in die European electorate. 
Meanwhile, far out in the Indian Ocean, die Seychelles, which had 
long been drifting away fi:om Mauritian control, were constituted 
a colony widi a nominee legislature of their own in 1903 ; farther 
east, in 1911, representatives of Europeans, mixed-breed Burghers 
and ‘educated’ Cingalese were elected to the Ceylon legislature in a 
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safe minority and on die communal rolls that were now customary 
in neighbouring India; fardier east still, unofficial nominees were 
given seats in 1909 on die newly-constituted Malay Federal Council. 

The act of faith wliich gave such liberal institutions to so small a 
European community as that of Soudiem Rhodesia had already 
been surpassed in two otiier parts of the Empire. Western Australia 
and Natal had possessed legislatures with a strong elective majority 
since 1870 and 1856 respectively. Aldiough dieir resources were 
still shght both began to agitate for self-government in the later 
^eighties. Apart 60m a few primitive Black Fellows in the out-back, 
the small population of Western Australia was entirely of British 
stock and there was dien every prospect of a federation of all the 
Australian colonies. Since there seemed to be no particular reason 
why the boon should not be granted. Western Australia was given 
self-government hi 1890, and was presendy clieered by die discovery 
of gold at Calgoorhe and Coolgardie. The British Government 
hesitated much longer in the case of Natal, for its handful of 
Europeans were ringed roimd by Bantu tribesmen, Boer repubheans 
and blue water, equalled in number by Indians widiin their colony, 
and outnumbered many times over by natives. However, in 1893, 
Natal’s tea and sugar were prospering, die Durban railway was 
advancing towards the Transvaal gold mines, and here again there 
was good hope that the colony would soon be incorporated in a 
South Afiican federation. So Natal, too, was given self-government. 

While so many members of the Colonial Empire were thus 
rising in the constitutional scale, some of them even passing into 
the ranks of the self-governing colonies, the Indian Empire was 
moiung slowly but massively in the same direction and, in its pro- 
gress, influencing the rest of the British Empire more direedy than 
hitherto. There had been few signs that this was to be so in 1877 
when Disraeh gratified Indians, angered Liberals and old-fashioned 
Tories, and delighted his Sovereign I^dy by conferring on her the 
tide of Empress of India. The mutud relations of British and 
Indians had changed subtly for the worse during the twenty y'^ears 
that had elapsed since the Mutiny. Most British parliamentarians 
had lost interest in Indian affairs now that diere was no longer the 
Company to be watched and a Secretary of State, advised by a 
council of retired and sometimes crusted Anglo-Indians, had taken 
the place of the semi-independent President of die Board of Control. 
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Debates on India became as ill-attended as colonial debates fifty 
years earlier; iintiative passed more and more to the Government 
of India. The Governor-General and liis Council, for their part, 
felt that their fireedom of action was hampered by die new submarine 
cable diat bound diem to London and, sitting as diey did for half 
die year in isolated and purely official Simla, foimd diemselves less 
closely in touch with ptihhc opinion than thcii.picdcccssois who 
had spent the whole year in crowded and overwhelmingly Indian 
Calcutta. 

The segregation of the British in India proceeded apace. The mere 
increase in the numbers of official and unofficial British tended to 
make tiieir community more self-sufficient, and die memsahibs, 
always more exclusive than die males, saw to it that it should be 
so. Better sanitation and medical care were making life in a hot 
climate more tolerable for white folk; improving means of com- 
munication put die Cape Colony or, after die opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, England itself widiin easy reach of diosc on leave. 
European cliildren might still be sent home to scliool, but wives 
remained in India more ftequendy and made it difficult for their 
husbands to find out what Indians were really diinking. To make 
matters worse, the shock of die Mutiny had opened a gulf between 
British and Indian society, and the unforgettable memories of things 
done then on bodi sides had infected the scattered British with 
anxiety if not for themselves at all events for dicir women folk. 
As for die Civil Service, since the age of entry had been lowered in 
1878 ftom twenty-two to nineteen, recruits were coming more 
dircedy than before from public scliools that laid stress on duty 
rather than upon imagination, while the sheer hnrden of administra- 
tion forbade even those officials who would from asking what dieir 
toil was all about and wliidier it was leading India. The tides of 
some of Rudyard Kipling’s best knotvn works. Departmental Ditties, 
For Simla Reasons and The Days Work, embalm the atmosphere in 
wliich ‘Sendee India’ dien worked. No praise can be too high for 
the industry, probity and selfi-abncgation of diat Service; it was the 
perfect bureaucracy. But it was a bureaucracy and an increasingly 
aloof one at that, shouldering die ‘white man’s burden’ and jealously 
guarding its fine administrative machine from profane hands, wliich, 
it was convinced, would soon ruin it ‘aU along of abby-nay, Kul, 
an’ hazar-ho’.^ 

* Not now, to-morrow, wait a bit. (R. Kipling, TIte Seven Seas, p. 210.) 
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The hope expressed by British administrators in earUer days that 
Indians might one day be ruling India thus made httle appeal 
to most of ^eir successors. But it did appeal to the gtovang number 
of Indians who were no longer content with access merely to 
nominee seats in the somewhat inefiective legislative councils or 
the municipal councils in tire larger towns. A politically-minded 
class was growing up, Hindu and Moslem. Thanks to Macaulay’s 
reform, Enghsh had become the lingua franca of the educated folk 
in all parts of the country, and good roads and railways brought 
them closer togetlier titan ever before; streams of graduates were 
pouring out of tlie examining universities founded after the Mutiny, 
and those many graduates who could find no official posts took 
natiually to die law, school-teaching or journalism. In the hands of 
men divorced firom responsibihty some organs of the vernacular 
press became more remarkable for invective than . constructive 
criticism. 

The elective principle was introduced between 1873 and 1883, 
and, rightly, at the bottom, by the creation of municipal and rural 
councils fiom half to two-thirds elective. The rural councils were a 
failure, since the country folk, as in many British colonies, regarded 
them as mere engines for extorting additional taxes, but the 
municipal councils became a valuable school of self-government. 
Presendy a grave racial crisis stimulated Indian pohtical activities 
mightily. Li keeping vdth tire colour-blind imperial pohey, Indian 
magistrates were empowered to try Emopeans on criminal charges. 
Many Europeans, especially those of the widely dispersed unofficial 
classes in Bengal and Bilrar, demanded the maintenance for them- 
selves, and still more for their wives and daughters, of the old right 
of trial by men of their own race that was secured to their fellows 
by the capitulations in the Ottomair, Chinese and Japanese Empires. 
Indians resisted tliis claim stoudy and, though a compromise was 
presently effected, some of them formed an Indian National 
Congress to uphold Indian rights. 

Congress was founded in 1885 at the suggestion of A. O. Hume, 
a retired British official, with the approv^ of the Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin. It soon became the main focus of Indian political life. It 
consisted chiefly of university-bred Hindus with a few Moslems and 
Parsees, and demanded, as a beginning, elective Indian representa- 
tion on die legislative coimcils and simultaneous Civil Service 
examinations in India and London. A measure of service reform 
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was granted at once. The Superior Civil Service was divided into 
two branches: a provincial service recruited by each Province just 
as in so many British colonics, and an imperial service recruited 
as before by examination in London. Furtlier important diangcs 
which partially mctbotlr demands of Congress were made in 1892. 
Indians were given a better chance of competing for the I.C.S. 
when tlie age of entry was raised from nineteen to its old level of 
twenty-two, but tliey were still called upon to attend an English 
University, in practice cither Oxford or Cambridge, wliich could 
give tliem so much tliat was essential to public servants beyond the 
mere book-learning tliat dicir own universities fostered. At die same 
time the legislative councils at die centre and in the provinces 
were enlarged, and the latter were at last permitted to discuss die 
budget diough still not to vote upon it. Official majorities were 
retained in all of diem, but most of the unofficial members were 
to be nominated, subject to governmental approval, by religious 
bodies, the universities, municipal and rural boards, and chambers 
of commerce, while the rest were to be nominated by die govern- 
ments concerned to speak for imorganised classes. Nomination 
wliich was virtually election strengdiened the elective principle, 
and the communal representation dius introduced was to have a 
profound influence on all subsequent reforms in a land of numberless 
castes and creeds. 

No further constitutional advance was made for many years to 
come, though legislatures of die new kind were set up in die Punjab 
and Burma in 1898. Meanwhile die spirit of nationalism whicli was 
at work in so many other parts of die Empire manifested itself in 
India in a movement for swaraj. Tliis Home Rule movement began 
quiedy enough, and received legitimate encouragement from die 
resolution of die Colonial Conference of 1897 diat there should be 
nodung in die projected Australian and South African immigration 
laws that might offend Indians, whose interests the British Govern- 
ment was defending against the single-handed action of die 
republican Transvaal and whose warriors had played such a stirring 
part in the recent Diamond Jubilee celebrations. A revolutionary 
party soon took shape, however, and threatened to split Congress, 
much as the quarrels of die Mensheviks and die Bolshe^ak majority 
were splitting die International. This party drew its strengdi from 
that middle class which has furnished die world wdi most of its 
revolutionists. Many of these ardent young nationalists were 
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university men. filled wtli English ideas On Liberty, the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing and (who knows) Killing no Murder, heady 
doctrines when taken neat in the glare of tlie Indian sun, and dis- 
appointed hke the latter-day Fascist or Nazi rank and file of die 
recognition diey held was their due. All of diem, moreover, being 
nationahsts, had constructed a legend of an Indian golden age diat 
had passed with the coming of the aHen forces they wished to be 
rid of. They took to violence as early as 1897; but matters did not 
become serious until about 1905 when the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
partitioned the unwieldy province of Bengal and proposed to 
reform the universities. 

There were sound administrative reasons for incorporating the 
two halves of Bengal in the racially and socially similar provinces 
wliich bordered diem; but the abrupt change ignored Bengal s 
ancient and distinctive traditions, and came at an iU time when 
Indian national feeling had been stimulated by Japan’s aboHtion in 
1899. of foreign extra-territorial privileges and her resounding 
victory over Russia in 1904.-5. Similarly Curzon’s campaign 
against the syllabus and the crammer was in line with salutary 
reforms in other parts of die Empire: first, the formation of federal 
universities, widi the emphasis on teaching and research, in Lanca- 
sltire, Yorksliire, Wales, and presendy in London itself; dien, from 
1899 onwards, the creation of self-contained universities in Enghsh 
prowncial cities headed by Chamberlain’s Birmingham, and now 
the determined but unsuccessful effort of Capetown to break away 
fi:om die examining University of the Cape of Good Hope. An 
diis was a recognition of die fact diat however successfully examin- 
ing universities might have met the sudden demand of the mid- 
ninetcendi-century pubHc services of the Empire for graduates, their 
usefulness was passing and their weakness made manifest. But that 
was no comfort to Hindu students who saw diemselves, in a period 
of depression, in danger of losing the advantage which their agile 
minds and highly-trained memories gave them in the examination 
room over the more matter-of-fact Moslems. To the horror of 
Parsees, Moslems and Hindu moderates who protested their 
loyalty to the King-Emperor, some of them perpetrated pohtical 
murders, and the older men who egged them on were not placated 
when Congress adopted sworaj as its objective. Restrictions on the 
uiflammatory press fidling short of formal censorship gradually 
checked, though by no means' ended, tlie campaign of violence; 
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meanwliile Gokhalc’s Moderates, who interpreted swaraj to mean 
the fullest colonial self-government, had gained tlie upper hand in 
Congress, and in 1908 leading Moslems, whose people cherished 
proud and recent memories of rule in India, formed a Moslem 
League. 

This formation of rival parties was hastened by the knowledge ' 
tliat die Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Morlcy, and die Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, were inclined towards constitutional reform. These 
two statesmen went some way towards meeting die demands of the 
Moderates in 1909. In terms of die Morlcy-Minto Reforms one 
seat on the Governor-General’s Executive Council was reserved for 
an Indian for die first time, and two on die Secretary of State’s 
Council in London. The central and provincial legislative councils 
were enlarged and, diougli die official majority was maintained at 
die centre, nominated and elective unofficid members together were 
given a majority, as in Jamaica, in all die provincial legislatures 
except diat of Bengal. There, die elective members were given a 
majority outriglit. All tiicse legislatures were empowered to vote 
upon any matter of pubhc importance including die budget, and in 
all of diem ‘weightage’ was given to the Moslem minority. 

The Morley-I'^to Reforms were rounded off in 1911 by die 
visit to India of die King-Emperor George V, die foundation of 
New Delhi and the reunion of die severed halves of Bengal; but 
those who expected diat diese diings would satisfy India’s political 
aspirations were soon disillusioned. Protest they never so loudly 
that they had no intention of transplanting British parhamentary 
institutions to Indian soil, that is precisely what Lords Morley and 
Minto had done, not so much by strengdiening die elective principle 
or granting liberty of debate as by ghnng the legislature of restive 
Bengal diat elective majority whicli had been die prelude to self- 
governing institutions in more dian one colony of setdement. 
Britisli imperial c.xperience had taught again and again diat there 
could be no standing still for long imder such conditions. India 
must eidier go forward as die Austrahan colonies and Natal had 
gone forward, or, like so many of the West Indian dependencies, 
go bacL 

Indian nationalists, moderates and revolutionaries, Hindus and 
Moslems alike, were resolved to go forward till they had adiieved 
the recognition as equals which the people of die West had accorded 
to the Japanese. From 1907, onwards, tlicrcfore, they lent what aid 
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diey could to Gandlii in Iiis campaign against the anti-Indian 
legislation of Natal and the self-governing Transvaal, and presently 
of the ne'w Union of South Afiica, and rejoiced in his partid 
success. Encouraged by the sympathetic Minto they also demanded 
an end to the recruiting of Indians for indentured labour, for, apart 
horn other considerations, it galled nationaHst pride tliat so many of 
die representatives of India’s ancient cultures overseas should be 
untouchable labourers or hmnble storekeepers and small-holders. 
The Indian Government had always declined to encourage recruit- 
ing; but the system had attained large dimensions in British, French 
and Dutch tropical dependencies in the middle ’seventies, and had 
since been extended to Fiji and the oudying Indian Provinces of 
Assam and Burma. Some 2,000,000 Indians were now hving over- 
seas, the great majority widiin the Empire and a liigh proportion 
of them colonial bom; they formed from one to two-thirds of the 
respective populations of Trinidad, British Guiana and Fiji, fully 
equalled in number the Europeans of Natal and, tlianks to free but 
controlled emigration, were numerous in East Africa, Ceylon and 
Malaya. Their ranks were destined to be reinforced by furdier 
immigration, for though Gokhale’s Moderates succeeded in Umiting 
the scope of the cooKe system, recruiting continued on a dwindling 
scale till just after the close of the Kaiser’s War. 

Meanwliile the Secretary of State and Government of India, 
reviewing with anxiety die position of Indians in certain self- 
governing portions of the Empire, had begged the Dominion 
representatives at die Imperial Conference of 1911 to remember 
that ‘each Dominion owes responsibihty to the rest of the Empire 
for ensuring that its domestic poHcy shall not unnecessarily create 
embarrassment in die administration of India’. That appeal was 
a sign of die times, a warning that the changeless East was changing 
fast: Japan a first-class Power in renewed alliance with Great Britain, 
China newly a repubhc, India poUtically awakened, and the Otto- 
man Empire in die hands of the reforming Yoimg Turks. Asia 
was on die move, presenting new and grave problems to an empire 
more dian three-quarters of whose inhabitants were Asiatics. 
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INTEGRATION AND DOMINION STATUS 
1874-1914 

G okhale’s demand for constitutional liberties equal to those of 
tire autonomous colonies was a liigh one, for sucli colonies 
were advancing rapidly in power and international status. ‘Daughter 
am I in my mother’s house, but mistress in my osvn’ . . and, as 
ssdmess to that fact, the exercise of die Royal veto by the Governor- 
General had long been one of those many things in British public 
hfe wliich can be done but are simply not done; disallowance of a 
completed bill by die British authorities was falling into desuetude, 
wliilc die reservation of bills for the Royal pleasure contained few 
terrors now for even die most radical of overseas legislators except 
in such obviously all-embradng spheres as those of cop^Tight, 
cable communications and merdiant sliipping. 

The federal Doininion of Canada had set die pace. In 1880 
Canada took over from die British Government all British posses- 
sions in North Ameriai, odicr dian Newfoundland, for the most 
part within die barren Arctic Circle. Sir Jolm Macdonald’s protec- 
tive National pohey of 1879, the outcome of die ‘Canada first’ 
campaign of the preceding decade, and Canada’s reply to die 
challenge of die high McKinley tariff set up by the United States 
in 1S90 promised to raise at least Ontario and Quebec out of die 
ranks of mere primary producers. The completion of the trans- 
continental Canadian-Pacific railway in 1S85 had given the 
Dominion die spinal cord diat it had liitherto lacked, and hence- 
forward Canada’s domestic Iiistory became die story of the filling 
in of her gigantic framework. District after district W'as organised 
as new and hardy varieties of wheat broadened die belt of cultiva- 
tion northwards and gold gave a value to the distant Alaskan 
borderlands. Gold-bearing Yukon became a Territory on United 
States lines in 1898 under a Commissioner and a small elected 
legislature, -while in 1905, the year in whicli the last imperial troops 
left Canadian soU, the Prairie Proitinces of Saskatcliewan and Alberta 
became full members of the federation. So fist did immigrants 
pour in from the United Kingdom and, latterly, all Europe -west 
• 120 
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of tlie Urals that the 7,750,000 Canadians of 1914 fully expected 
to see themselves 30,000,000 "within the next quarter of a century. 
In diis access of confidence and amid a maze of political "wire- 
pulling they comnntted themselves to two more transcontinental 
railways: the Grand Trunk Pacific, greedy of public subventions, 
and the costly National Transcontinental built at the public charges. 

Meanwlule tlie Australasian and South Afiican colonies of 
settlement followed Cairada along the road to closer umon, 
cautiously and "widi many halts by tlie way. Talk of closer union 
at periodica] Conferences of die Australian governments long turned 
on die apparendy insoluble problem of die tariff with an occasional 
glance at defence. In 1868, however, die year after die British 
Nordi America Act had come into force, Henry Parkes stepped 
forward as the champion of federation. Parkes, an immigrant of 
1839 who had become Prime Minister of New South Wales, 
the senior colony, added the argument of better ocean communica- 
tions to diosc of defence and the tariff; but he made litde headway 
during the ’seventies wliile self-government was finding its feet, 
Australian nationalism coming into being, and the welcome 
annexation of Fiji suggesting diat the MoAer Country intended 
after all to keep foreigners at a safe distance. In 1880 Parkes tried 
again, advocating a Federal Court of Appeal and a Federal Council 
witii limited legislative and executive powers. In spite of the 
German amiexation of part of neighbouring New Guinea, all that 
came of diese proposals was the creation by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in 1885 of a Federal Council, a mere legislature lacking 
executive powers and revenues to wliicli all tlie Australasian colonics, 
including Fiji, might send representatives to deal "witli a few 
matters of common concern. And for this ineffective machinery 
Austrahans had to thank Samuel Griffidi, Premier of Queensland 
and Parkes’s dearest enemy. 

Henceforward this Federal Council, lineal descendant of tlie old 
Conference, met every odier year; but it was weakened by die 
abstention of Parkes's New Soudi Wales and New Zealand and 
die spasmodic attendance of South Australia diroughout. Indeed, 
during the ’eighties Australians were interested far more in an 
imperial federation, whose advantages were ob"vious to separate 
colonies each facing outwards to die ocean, than in an Australian 
federation for wliiai they felt no impelling need. Several of the 
colonics offered aid to the British Government during die Balkan 
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crisis of 1877-78 and die Transvaal war of 1S80-81, and all took part 
in the first Colonial Conference in 1887. It was the failure of that 
conference to face the federal issue wliidi revived Austrahan 
interest in die problem of defence, while the United States embargo 
of 1882 on Cliincse immigration inspired die grosving Labour 
party to demand the exclusion of die Cliincse and semi-servile 
Kanaka labourers. Parkes dicrcforc took the field once more in 
1889. Tliis time he reinforced his tariff, defence, and communica- 
tions arguments widi die cry of ‘Australia for the Australians’, 
an Austraha wliich, sharing the dreams of Rliodes in Afiica and 
nationalist endiusiasts hi Canada, he cmdsaged as one of ‘colossal 
proportions’. His hopes ran liigh, for Western Australia adiievcd 
sdf-govemment and all the Austrahan colonies and New Zealand 
agreed to attend a federal convention in 1891. Inspired by study of 
the Siviss confederation and James Bryce’s newly-published American 
Constitution, die Convention adopted a federal scheme; but die 
small colonies were afraid of die large, the tariff controversy and a 
general election delayed die dedsive action by New Soudi Wales 
for wliich all die rest waited, and die return after diat election of 
die Labour Party, with its suspidons of imperialist and mihtarist 
designs, drove Parkes from pubHc hfc. 

Federation seemed to be dead; but, as in British Nordi America 
and presendy in Soudi Africa also, hard times shepherded die 
Australians towards closer union. Labour demands for social 
benefits at die pubhc expense, coinciding ividi die breaking of a 
land boom and the collapse of Austrahan credit on the London 
market, forced die pohticiaiis to take stock of the general situation, 
and pubhc opinion, stirred by the endiusiastic Edmund Barton of 
New Soudi Wales, soon ran alicad of them. Fired by die discovery 
of gold hi Western Austraha in 1892, a conference of Federation 
Leagues and similar associations resolved tiiat the colonial parha- 
ments be invited to pass enabling Acts audiorising dieir elected 
delegates in convention to frame a constitution whicli should dien 
be submitted to a referendum in eacli colony. A Premier’s 
conference at last accepted this procedure ivith two important 
modifications; first, that die representatives be cliosen direedy by 
the electors ; and, secondly, that the Federal Convention must refer 
the draft bill to die several parhaments and meet agahi to consider 
their comments before submitting the final draft to die electorates. 

Delay followed delay and it was only hi Mardi 1897 diat delegates 
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from five of the seven colonies began to draft tlte constitution. 
Distant New Zealand held aloof, and Queensland, whose planters 
desired Kanaka labour, was strongly separatist; but before three 
years were out the constitution had been adopted by referendum in 
all the mainland colonies except isolated Western Austraha. Early 
in 1900 an Australian delegation went to London. There they 
received an entliusiastic welcome, since imperialist feeling was 
running high and Australians were serving with the international 
force against the Chinese Boxers and against the Boers in South 
Africa. New Zealand declined finally to join; but Western 
Australia was brought in at die last moment by the persuasiveness of 
Chamberlain and die votes of the floating population on its gold 
mines, niucli of it from the federalist eastern colonies. So, in 1900, 
the British Parliament was enabled to pass the Australian Common- 
wealth Act. 

The Australian federation was looser than the Canadian, for not 
only were the State Governors to be appointed by the Crown and 
not by the Governor-General, but die division of governmental 
powers followed the United States precedent by reserving to the 
States all powers that were not specifically handed over or Hsted for 
subsequent transfer to die federal authorities. United States influence 
showed itself again in the naming of the House of Representatives, 
the wide powers conferred upon the Senate which represented the 
States, and the elaborate procedure for die alteration of the constitu- 
tion wliich called for die participation of the federal and state 
legislatures and the electors. Other notable provisions reflected 
local difficulties or advances in constitutional practice made during 
die thirty years that had elapsed since the federation of British 
Nordi America. A compromise capital was founded at Canberra 
to resolve die ineluctable rivalry of Sydney and Melbourne. 
Mimsters were bound by law, and not by the custom which sufficed 
at Westminster and Ottawa, to find seats in one or other of the 
federal Houses. Special provision was made for the automatic 
redistribution of seats in the Lower House, a salutary innovation 
within the Empire, and for solving deadlocks between the Houses. 
Very wide discretion was entrusted to die Conmionwealdi Parha- 
nient and High Court to check the flow of appeals to the Judicial 
Comnrittee of die Privy Council, and yet another of Durham’s 
'‘imperial reservations’ went by the board now that a Governor- 
General in a Domimon legislature was given virtually untrammelled 
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power to amend tlie constitution, except for the first eight clauses of 
tire Act which embodied the federal bargaur. 

The Commonwealth of Australia came into being on New Year’s 
Day 1901. Forthwith its Prime Minister, Sir Edmund Barton, 
carried an immigration restriction law aimed primarily at Asiatics 
and Kanakas, for he agreed witli the half-forgotten and much 
maUgned ‘Over-Secretary’ James Stephen, who had taught long ago 
that ‘tliere is not on die globe a social interest more momentous . . . 
than that of reserving die Continent of New Holland as a place 
where die EngHsh race shall spread from sea to sea immixcd’d 

The South Afncan federal problem was much more difficult than 
the Canadian or Austrafian, for it had to be worked out by die 
imperial audioriries, British colonies and Boer repubfics in a pre- 
dominantly native area diat was presently caught up in the European 
scramble for Africa. The first overt suggestion of federation, for 
it was httle more, was made by Governor George Grey of the Cape 
Colony in 1859. Grey aimed primarily at safeguarding die scattered 
white communities in face of the tribes, and indeed fear of a general 
native war remained one of the main arguments for closer union 
until the groiving numbers and superior weapons of the Europeans 
dispelled it in die middle ’eighties. Grey’s scheme was rejected by 
die Colonial Office, but deepening confusion showed that he had 
been right. In 1871-72, dicrefore. Lord Kimberley tried in vain to 
induce the Cape Colony to give a lead so diat die British garrison 
might be withdrawn, except from Crown colony Natal and die 
fortress of the Cape Peninsula, and territorial disputes between die 
British and repubUcan governments be settled locally. Lord 
Carnarvon returned to die charge in 1875 for these reasons, and also 
in die hope of seemg a hberal Native pohey extended diroughout 
Soudi Afiica. As liis campaign developed he reahsed diat federation 
would ward off foreign intervention from a land in which Great 
Britain had long been the paramomit power, and avert die railway 
war between the coastal colonics and the Transvaal diat was aheady 
looming on the horizon. All these arguments were destined to hold 
good to die end; but once more die Cape Ministr)'^ declined to 
move and the hasty annexation of die Transvaal in 1877 did mucli 
harm. Even before die successful rising of die Transvaalcrs in 1880, 
the imperial federation policy had foundered amid a turmoil of 

* James Stephen was Pemtanent Under-Secretary at the War and Colonial Office, 1826-47. 
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native wars, and Kimberley, in office once more, had laid it down 
tliat Soudi African federation must come, if at aU, from within. 

This attempt to federate from witlnn was made by Rliodes ten 
years later. Meanwliile opposition to the Carnarvon policy had 
led many Cape Afrikanders to fe)rm the anti-British Afrikander 
Bond; tlie fiiilure of that policy stimulated the self-reliant ‘colonial’ 
sentiments of many British Soutli Africans, among them Rhodes 
lumself. During die ’eighties however, wliile Rliodes was building 
up a virtual monopoly of South African diamonds centring upon 
Kimberley, Jan Hofmeyr weaned the Bond from its extreme 
opinions, but made it die dominating pohtical party in the Cape 
Colony resolved to uphold colonial liberties and the Afrikander 
way of Hfe. Hence, when Rliodes became Prime Minister in 1890 
he was dependent upon Hofineyr in Parliament for the furdierance 
of his pohcy. That policy aimed at the development of Southern 
' Rhodesia as the reversion of the Cape Colony in the vast area to 
the nordiward of the Transvaal for which liis British South Africa 
Company had just received a charter, die absorption by the Cape 
and Rliodesia of their respective shares of intervening Bcchuanaland, 
and die formation of a customs and railway union south of the 
Zambesi. Economics and geography fought against Rliodes. The 
Cape and its republican extension, the Orange Free State, had 
indeed formed a customs union in 1889 wliich was presently joined 
by imperial Basutoland, British Bechuanaland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate; but President Kruger’s Transvaal bluntly refused to 
join any such union, as did also Natal whose economic liinterland 
lay in the republics. Their aloofiiess had been accentuated by die 
discovery of the Witwatersrand gold mines on eidier side of 
Johannesburg in die southern Transvaal in 1886, discoveries which 
precipitated the dreaded railway war beuveen the Cape line, the 
Natal line and the line diat the Netherlands Railway Company 
was budding between the mines and Portuguese Delagoa Bay. 
The radway which Rhodes was already laying northwards from 
Kimberley to Rhodesia could do litde to solve liis problem since it 
was shut out of the Transvaal. 

Towards the close of 1895 Kruger attempted to force traffic away 
from die Cape ports to Delagoa Bay. This defiance of the London 
Convention of 1884, under wliich liis republic enjoyed its indepen- 
dence, almost led to joint imperial and Cape intervention; but 
Kruger gave way in time. Meanwhde many of the cosmopoHtan 
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Uidanders wlio had flocked to the Rand, especially those of British 
or colonial origin, had become so restive under inefficient adminis- 
tration and the repeated withliolding of die francliise diat an armed 
rising was generally expected. Successive British ministers resolved 
to intervene in diat event to ensiure die peace of Soudi Africa and 
die security of life and property in the mining area. Chamberlain 
now proposed to use the Chartered Company’s police as the spear- 
head of intervention, while RJiodes on liis O'svn account arranged 
secretly with a few leading Johannesburg Reformers diat diere 
should be a rising. When diese Reformers drew back. Dr. Jameson, 
administrator of Southern Rhodesia, invaded die Transvaal without 
leave to force on a rising and therefore die imperial interv'ention 
diat should overturn the Kruger regime, die cliief obstacle to 
federation. 

The disastrous Jameson Raid embarrassed the British Government, 
ruined Rhodes’s alliance wddi Hofmeyr, inflamed Afrikander 
sentiment and restored Kruger’s waning prestige. Natal indeed 
joined die Cape-Free State customs union in 1898; but Rhodesia 
grew far too slowly to affect the poHtical balance, and Rhodes’s 
efforts to secure fairer representation in the Cape Parliament for 
the British toiwis as against die rural Bond met wdi only partial 
success. On die odier hand, power steadily followed wealdi nordi- 
wards to die Transvaal as die repubheans armed themselves and dicir 
foreign-o\vned railway drew away traffic and revenue from die 
coastal colonies and the Free State. Sir Alfred Milner, Governor of 
die Cape and High Commissioner, then tried to restore Great 
Britain’s traditional paramountcy and dius avert the foreign inter- 
vention which die Transvaal seemed anxious to invite. In die end he 
joined batde widi Kruger over die Uitlander franchise, and so 
moved on to a war diat was to decide whether Great Britain or 
the Transvaal, Avith its reluctant Free State ally, was to be die 
dominant power in Southern Africa. 

Towards die close of die long Soudi African war Milner decided 
to press for federation. Now diat die repubHcs had been annexed 
all Soudiem Africa was under official control except the self- 
governing Cape Colony and Natal. Natal must do what die 
Transvaal did, and, if die Cape constitution could be suspended as 
Quebec’s had been long ago, Milner believed he could secure die 
safe British majority soudi of die Zambesi, wliich, like Lord Durham 
before him, he held would alone make federation tolerable. He 
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had long been considering the step, for the constitution had been 
broken by war and rebellion, and now Rhodes’s followers were 
demanding suspension to ensure a tliorough redistribution of seats. 
On Rhodes’s deatli early in 1902 Milner took the lead openly, but 
though he gained mudi local support, Chamberlain and the premiers 
of Canada and AustraHa, as good parhamentarians, were as firmly 
opposed to the withdrawal of colonial liberties as Lord Mansfield 
had ever been. The suspension policy was rejected by the Colonial 
Conference of 1902, and, with it, Milner’s proposal to federate 
Soutli Africa fiom above. 

Henceforward Lord Milner devoted liimself to the development 
of the two ex-republics, financing the work with imperial loans and 
the vigorous exploitation of the gold mines even at the price of 
importing indentured Cltinese labourers. Before his return home 
in 1905 he had built up much of the material framework on which 
the future Union of South Africa was to rest. He had also combined 
all the British territories south of the Zambesi in a customs union 
and mote or less composed their railway quarrels. This artificial 
economic federation began to go to pieces as soon as the Transvaal 
became self-governing early in 1907. The Transvaal, under a 
mainly Afrikander ministry headed by Generals Botha and Smuts, 
and Natal began to strain against the customs and railway arrange- 
ments; the Transvaal became involved in trouble with its Indians, 
and Natal also had to face a Zulu rebeUion which pointed to the 
need for a general South African native pohcy. Lord Selbome, 
the High Commissioner, and some of Iris advisers, who had been ' 
deeply impressed by Oliver’s recently pubhshed Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the chief makers of the United States constitution, 
issued a memorandum stressing the need for closer union. 

This memorandum won Smuts’s support. As soon, therefore, as 
the Orange River Colony (Free State) had passed under a strongly 
Afrikander ministry and the Cape Colony imder another consisting 
of Afrikanders and colonial-minded British, Smuts pressed for 
instant action. The upshot was that a National Convention, 
representing the four colonial parhaments with assessors from 
Soudiem Rhodesia, met in October 1908. It drafted the South 
Africa Act, whiclr, following the Australian precedent, was debated 
in the colonial legislatures before being put into final shape. Southern 
Rliodesia, like Newfoundland and New Zealand, decided to stand 
aside, but the draft Act was adopted by three of the parliaments and 
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by a referendum, Australian fasliion, in Natal. It was passed without 
amendment at Westminster in 1909, a notable year in the history of 
tlie governance of the Empire wliich saw also die Morley-Minto 
Reforms in India, the Federal Council in Malaya and the rejection 
of die budget by die House of Lords. 

The Soudi Africans, repelled by die bickering of rival authorities 
wliich afflicted federal Canada and Australia, formed a legislative 
union in wliicli all power was concentrated in Parliament as fully as 
in die United Kingdom or New Zealand. The Senate representing 
die four Provinces was to be mainly elective by a process of indirect 
election, but eight of its forty members were to be nominees of the 
Governor-General, four of them for their special knowledge of die 
non-Europeans who were excluded from Parliament. The House of 
Assembly (the old Cape name) was elected on the existing colonial 
franchises; that is, die adult European male suffrage of the ex- 
repubhes, die virtually white suffrage of Natal widi its property 
qualifications, and die non-racial franchise with its financial and 
educational qualifications of die Cape Colony. The Cape non- 
European francliise and die equal rights of English and Dutch as 
official languages were entrenched, and macliinery for the automatic 
redistribution of seats in die Assembly was prowded on an even 
more elaborate scale dian in Australia. The various courts became 
branches of one Supreme Court, whose Appellate Division had 
powers surpassing even diosc of its Australian counterpart to deal 
,widi cases wliicli had ludicrto been remitted to die Judicial Com- 
mittee. Each of the four colonics became a Province under a 
nominated Administrator and an elective Couiidl exercising die 
powers delegated to diem by Parliament. Outdoing die United 
States, Canada and Australia with dicir compromise capitals, the 
Union created three capitals: Capetomi, the seat of Parliament; 
Pretoria, of the Executive; and Bloemfontein, cliief town of what 
was again die Orange Free State, of die Appellate Division. A 
long chapter was closed by die unification of die railway and harbour 
administrations and dieir segregation as far as possible from die 
general finance and politics of die Union. Finally, prowsion was 
made for die future incorporation of Southern Bdiodesia, and for 
the transfer to the Union of die governance of Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand and Swaziland on terms laid dovni in die sclicdulc to the 
South Africa Act; but for die time being all these territories 
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remained under the control of die Governor-General in Iiis capacity 
as High Comhiissioner. 

On 31st May, 1910, just after the last of die Chinese lahourers had 
left the Transvaal mines, Bodia became first Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Afiica supported by an ill-compacted majority of 
Aftikanders and dieir British allies. The legislation of die next few 
years reflected at once die desires of die dominant parties and some 
of die troubles that awaited the new Union. Under Free State and 
Cape pressure bilingualism was pushed far furdier in the schools and 
the public services dian the British, and many of die Aftikanders 
also, drought vase or tolerable; die customary colour bar against 
die skilled employment of non-Europeans in die ex-republics was 
stiffened; steps were taken to ensure a supply of native labour to the 
farms and prevent die Bantu majority, elsewhere than in the Cape 
Proidnce, from acquiring land outside certain areas specified or to 
be specified; an immigration law on ‘Wlute Austrdia’ lines was 
directed against Asiatics, and a much needed Defence Act hastened 
the wididrawal of die dwindling British garrison. 

The generation diat saw federal Canada going from strengdi to 
strengdi and die Australian and South African colonies moving 
towards closer union naturally envisaged also a federation of die 
British Empire. Mihier, confessedly ‘an Imperialist more dian an 
Enghshman’ who desired British domination so Htde diat he was 
prepared to see the capital transferred to Ottawa or anywhere else 
if diereby the Empire could be held togedier, had worked in South 
Afiica always widi diis ultimate federation in view. To liim, the 
complete administrator, an Imperial Covmcil would have the 
additional advantage of taking ‘things that matter out of die hands 
of diat mob at Westminster’; but many others, who took a more 
kindly view than he of the Mother of Parliaments, shared his hopes 
that diey might one day give ‘the great British race throughout 
the world die one thing it still needs, political organisation’. 

Imperial federation was an idea in keeping widi' the imperialist 
spirit of die times. Throughout the Western world men had inter- 
preted Darwin’s theory of evolution to mean that a struggle for 
existence was the rule of Kfe for nations as for species, and, over- 
awed as they were by die weight of German learning, had more than 
half convinced themselves diat recent German victories proved 
that those. Prussian liistorians were right who beheved that the 
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expansion of the ‘socially efficient’ nations was inewtahle. This 
imperiahst spirit manifested itself in widely differing forms, for 
though most men bom of western citnlisation were sure, as many 
now are not, tliat tlicir civilisation was liighcr dian any otlier, each 
naturally beHcvcd that liis national variant of it was best of all. 
Frendimen saw in their growing overseas empire an extension of 
France, in tlieir eyes the only truly civiHsed land on cardi. Itahan 
imperiahsts were equally nationahst as a rule, diough some of diem 
were content merely to claim for dieir country somediing of the 
pohtical primacy diat had once been Rome’s just as the ecclesiastical 
primac)’’ was Rome’s still. American expansionists were convinced 
tliat it was ‘die manifest destiny of God’s oiwi country’, already of 
imperial proportions, ‘to run die eardi’ sooner or later; mystical 
Pan-Slav Russians saw Holy Russia cast for the leading role, 
and Germans, more laboriously schematic and romantic dian die 
rest, saw in dieniselvcs die pick of the innately superior Teutonic 
race diat was destined for first place under the Icadersliip of die All 
Highest and dcr altcgute Gott. Britons and Americans ofendiusiastic 
temper were ready to admit diis Teutonic rclarionslup, and at die 
close of die nineteenth century Chamberlain and FOiodcs could 
look forward to a pox Tcutonica imposed upon a naughty world by 
die United States, Germany and the British Empire, wliile Rliodes 
again could seek to draw these direc poUtical systems closer together 
by allocating his Oxford scholarships to dieir young men. But diese 
Americans and Bririsli regarded diemsclvcs first and foremost as 
Anglo-Saxons. They agreed tvidi Dilke diat dieir race ought to he, 
and many of diem ividi Chamberlaui diat it was, ‘infidhbly destined 
to he die predominant force’, however niucli they might differ 
as to wliich brancli was to have die final hegemony. 

The British, A\tidi their small respect for thcor)" and strong sense of 
humour, never systematised dieir imperialism nor carried it to such 
extremes on insecure premises as did some of dieir neighbours. 
The idea took hold mainly of London and die comfortable soudiern 
half of England; but even in diose parts, and stiU more in die nordi 
and west, diere were old-fashioned Tories who hated die Empire, 
Liberals who feared it. Radicals who affected to despise it, and 
Labour men who tried to ignore it. Nevertheless iniperiaHsm was a 
very real force among the dominant Conservatives, their Liberal 
Unionist alHes and the imperiahst wing of die shattered Liberal party. 

Endiusiasm for diis strange empire groixing daily ‘mightier yet’ 
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was not confined to any one social class. It was strongest perhaps 
among well-to-do folk whose sons and investments were finding 
openings in the Empire, and was reinforced by the numerous 
retired officials and business men who came back firom tire new 
tropical dependencies, as always firom India, to play their part in 
locm and national politics. But it prowded a romantic outlet 
for the imagination of thousands of folk of ail kinds, especially 
those who Hved humdrimr fives in tire metropolis and larger cities. 
During the nriddle ’eighties, more than twenty years before Oxford 
had founded the first English Chair in colonial history, the Empire 
had been discovered to tlrenr by Seeley in his Expansion of England 
and Froude, fiterar)'- executor and spiritual successor of Carlyle, 
in his Oceana, As imperial sentiment rose to its climax in the 
Diamond Jubilee of 1897 tt^w cheap London press stunted it 
and versifiers rvrote incredible patriotic songs, often rvith rattling 
good tunes, for a people that had not known serious war since the 
hidian Mutiny forty years back. Nor were the poets behindhand. 
The laureate, Lord Temiyson, greeted royal and imperial occasions 
tvith odes on the theme of ‘Hfiy^ years of ever-TOdening Empire’ 
and ‘Britons, hold your own’; Stevenson and Henley sang from 
their sick-beds of the strenuous adventure that went with empire- 
building; Stsinbume at the last outdid most of his contemporaries 
in praise of ‘vigour everywhere, and rigour’, while, from 1S92 
onwards, Kipling hynmed the spacious glories of the outer world 
in contrast to the cramped squalor of ‘awfiil old England’. 

The motives behind British imperialism ranged from downright 
jingoism, a delight in mere size and painting the map red, to tire 
purest hiunanitarianism. There was, of course, the economic incen- 
tive. The habit of investing overseas was more widespread than 
ever, and thousands of investors, great and small, desired to see 
the lands in which their money was smik brought under the Union 
Jack, which Rhodes assured diem was the ‘best commercial asset 
in die world’. Manufacturers might hope for protection at home 
or fiivoured markets abroad, and workmen also, so that Randolph 
Churclull, prophet of Tory democracy', could boast that ‘Little 
Englandism’ and free trade were dead among the British -working 
classes. Closely' connected with the idea of gain was that of the 
duty' of making the most of what Chamberlain called die ‘un- 
developed imperial estate’, an idea with winch imperialists of the 
newly'-fbunded socialist Fabian Society and even some avowed 
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anti-imperialists could find no quarrel, provided dus were done 
by a government intent on scrvnng the civilisation of the world and 
elevating die backward peoples. 

The extension of die pax Britannica appealed to many. They might 
not all agree with Chamberlain that die Empire had a right'to 
impose its pax and civilisation on other folk, or altogedier approve 
when Lord Cromer, teaching Milner the arts of autocratic imperial- 
ism at its best in Egypt, echoed the great von Moltke and prescribed 
for the people ‘what is good for diem, but not what diey think is 
good for them’. Not everyone could honesdy share Kipling’s Old 
Testament view of diemselves as a Chosen People divinely com- 
missioned to teacli their Law to lesser breeds; but all could rejoice 
with Kipling whenever, as at skull-strewn Kumassi, 

We broke a King and wc built a road — 

A court-house stands where die reg’ment good. 

And the river’s clean where the raw blood flowed . . . 

Here imperialism moved up to its liigher levels. It has been a 
fasliion latterly, especially among diose who have never borne it, to 
sneer at the ‘white man’s burden’ and aUege diat it was taken up for 
die sake of the loot it contained. That is not how it appeared to 
hundreds of young men and women who went out to spend the 
best years of tlieir Hves working for others in uncongenial and often 
deadly surroundings for the sake of a pubBc ide.-!! diat was greater 
dian diemselves. They, and die cliurclies, missionary societies, 
schools and universities bcliind diem, answered to the call of the 
humanitarianism that had lived on since slave emancipation days, 
die reahsation that there were less fortunate folk overseas who 
needed help, the hope that die world might be left a Htde better for 
all this imperial endeavour. Nor, since imperialism was a spirit diat 
worked mightily in the British Empire, was die idea of liberty 
lacking. British and colonial pubhes alike regarded the South 
African war as a campaign to win, in Rhodes’s famous plirase; ‘equal 
rights for every dvihsed man south of die Zambesi’, and heard once 
more ivith Kipling ‘the trumpets round die scaffold at Wliiteliall’. 
The beliefs shared by Huskisson and Ruskin were not dead; the 
Empire must have a morifl basis, for only so could its extension 
or maintenance be justified. Chamberlain taught tiiat die Empire 
stood for peace and prosperity; Lord Rosebery prayed that it might 
be ‘die greatest secular agency for good die world has ever seen’. 
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and Kipling in liis Recessional bade the British recall, amid the exalta- 
tion of die Diamond Jubilee festivities, to Whom they owed tiieir 
power and responsibilities. 

If Chamberlain was right and ‘the day of small kingdoms with 
dieir petty jealousies’ was indeed past, it followed that tlie United 
Kingdom, whicli was small enough compared widi the compact 
mass of Germany or die vast bulk of Russia or the United States, 
must federate die unrivalled Empire of which it was the centre. 
Thus would there come into being a state more extensive, more 
varied and potentially more self-contained dian any die world had 
ever seen, a state so powerful diat, as Rosebery prophesied, ‘with- 
out its consent no shot will be fired in anger throughout die 
habitable globe’. The idea of imperial federation, wliich had stirred 
during the ’seventies, came to full fife in the middle ’eighties under 
stress of bad times, fear of foreign pressure in Africa, Asia and the 
South Seas, and die realisation diat die Navy through httle 6.ult of 
its own was not all diat it should be. The idea found expression in 
die incorporation of die Colonial Society as the Royal Colonial 
Institute for the diffusion of knowledge of the Empire and the 
preservation ofits ‘permanent union’, the foimdation of die Imperial 
Institute to serve at once as a memorial to die Prince Consort and a 
centre for research into die Empire’s commercial and industrial 
resources, and, in the sphere of pohdes, the formation in 1884 of 
die Imperial Federation League. 

The Imperial Federation League received die support of members 
of all parties at home and in die colonies. It discussed many schemes 
that fell far short of federation, such as the inclusion of colonial 
representatives in die British Cabinet or in a revived Privy Council 
Committee for Trade and Plantations, or, an idea old as the days of 
Cromwell, in die Westminster Parhament. In die event only one 
ofdiese suggestions bore fruit: the appointment from 1897 onwards 
'of eminent colonial and Indian judges to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Comicil, die liighest court of appeal for the overseas 
Empire. But die League idso canvassed the formation of a true 
federal government for die United Kingdom and odier autonomous 
parts of the Empire, wliich should control at least foreign poHcy, 
the armed forces, and perhaps also trade, currency, posts and tele- 
graphs, and enjoy die powers of taxation necessary for die financing 
of its federal activities. Nodiing precise came of it all, though the 
principle of devolution implicit in Gladstone’s Irish Home Rule 
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Bills of 1886 and 1893 encouraged the advocates of formal federa- 
tion. The League was divided on the desirability, let alone the 
possibility, of parcelling out to central and local autliorities the 
legislative powers wliich die British majority of its members were 
accustomed to think of as the prerogative of one sovereign parHa- 
ment. Hence, in 1893, the League broke up. But it had done its 
work. It had taught men to tliink of tlie British Empire, not as the 
last of a moribund class of political organisations, but as the first 
of a new class that was seeking definite constitutional form, an 
Empire tliat ought to be and could be somehow drawn into closer 
unity in diversity. It had, moreover, indicated how that end might 
be acliievcd by suggesting tlie summoning of a Colonial Conference 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

The first Conference of 1887, and tlie Colonial and Imperial 
Conferences which followed it at irregular intervals, showed more 
clearly titan even the debates of tlie League tlie obstacles that stood 
in the way of imperial federation. The self-governing colonies were 
far away from tite Motlier Country and one anoAer; all shared 
indeed common traditions, but each had many more peculiar to 
itself; tliey knew tliat, whatever ‘colossal proportions’ tiiey might 
hope to attain to, tlicir present wealtli and numbers would only 
entitle them to small representation beside die British in an imperid 
legislature; diey were too often competitors widi eacli odier to be 
easy parmers hi any fiscal or commercial combine, and those of 
diem who were fosterhig secondary hidustries feared nothing so 
niucli as the competition of the higlily developed industries of the 
United Kingdom. In short, diey cherished dicir present liberties, 
desired more, and so long as Britannia ruled the waves saw no reason 
why diey should part with any diat they had. 

The Jubilee Colonial Conference was an assemblage of notabilities 
fi:om every part of die Empire who showed in dieir debates diat the 
sense of common interest was far too weak to overcome particularist 
preoccupations. The British Government had ruled out die federal 
issue in advance. Hence die discussions turned mainly on defence, 
wliich concerned that heavily burdened Government most nearly, 
and to a less extent on die imperial preferences that were the hope of 
many colonials. No return to die preferential system was possible, 
however, in view of the faidi in firee trade which most of die rest 
shared widi the British authorities, and die brute fact that die 
United Kingdom could favour colonial trade only at die price of 
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penalising her own vastly greater trade with foreigners. Nothing 
more than polite interest greeted a proposal by tlie Cape Afrikander 
leader, Jan Hofmeyr, that the defence and preference problems 
should be solved togetlicr by imposing a small customs surcharge 
on foreign imports into the Empire, the proceeds of which should 
go to the upkeep of tlie fleet. The main tangible results of the 
Conference were that tlie Cape Colony agreed jointly with Great 
Britain to put the Cape Peninsula into a proper state of defence, 
and the Austrahan colonies promised to pay an annual naval subsidy 
on condition tliat a strong British squadron was stationed in their 
waters. 

Hofineyr’s proposal was shelved again in 1894. at the next con- 
ference. Tliis was a colonial conference in every sense, for the 
Canadian Government had summoned it to Ottawa and the British 
Government was represented merely by an observer. The main 
subjects of debate were intra-imperial cable and steamsliip com- 
munications-, due main results the repeal of the clauses in Earl Grey’s 
Act of 1S50 wliich debarred the Austrahan colonies from offering 
preferences to other members of the Empire, and tlie blunt refusal 
of die British Government to join further in die crusade to divert 
foreign trade into imperial channels. 

The Conference system began to take its now famihar shape at 
the Diamond Jubilee Conference of 1897, hir this was hmited to the 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing colonies under the chairman- 
sliip of Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary. British imperiahsm 
was rising to its zenith, but Chamberlain’s high hopes were dis- 
appointed. His suggestion tiiat there should be ‘a great council of 
the Empire , consisting of ‘representative plenipotentiaries — ^not 
mere delegates’, drew feom nearly ail die premiers a modest refusal 
to bear the cost and responsibihty which this sharing of imperial 
control must entail; his plea for a common defence scheme to meet 
the pressure of European Powers and rising Japan was answered 
simply by small unconditional annual contributions to die Navy 
by the Cape Colony first and then by Natal. Again, his gratefiil 
reference to Canada’s recent grant of a preference to United King- 
dom goods as an example to the odiers was countered by the obvious 
retort that, if Great Britain desired such favours, she must first 
denounce her most-favoured-nation treaties of the ’sixties with 
Belgium and the German ZoUverein since the colonies were not 
minded tiiat foreigners should share in benefits extended to the 
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Modier Country. The Conference dispersed on the understanding 
tliat tliere should be no purely racial or colour restrictions in the 
immigration laws wliich ‘Wliite Australia’ and the Soutli African 
colonics were contemplating. It was a w.aming tliat self-governing 
colonics must consider tlicir relations with India as well as with tlic 
United Kingdom and cacli odicr. 

Imperial endiusiasm was still running high when the Coronation 
Conference met in 1902, for Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders 
and Soudi Africans had served beside the British troops during die 
Soudi African war, now happily ended, and federated Austraha 
was represented at die Conference for die first time. Chamberlain 
returned to the charge ^\ndl redoubled vigour and, since die Belgian 
and German commercial treaties had now been abrogated, proposed 
‘free trade widiin the Empire’. The horrified colonial Premiers 
would not hear of it, but ashed once more for mutual preferences 
and at die least consultation before Great Britain made any more 
commercial treaties widi foreign Powers, a first hint diat die colonies 
might yet trench upon die last of Durham’s imperial reservations: 
control of imperial external policy, Chamberlain’s renewed sugges- 
tion of a representative imperial council or, as Ardiur Balfour, die 
new Prime Minister, put it, ‘somcdiing in die nature of a constitu- 
tional union’, met svidi a unanimous refusal and a request merely 
diat die Conference should meet every fotudi year. Under die 
head of dcfaice, a New Zealand proposal diat eacli colony should 
maintain an imperial force for service anywhere was rejected in 
fiivour of a general overhaul of local defence forces; on die other 
hand, die Cape and Natal increased dieir unconditional naval 
subsidies, Australia increased her subsidy and New Zealand added 
her quota in return for a larger British squadron in die Antipodes, 
Newfoundland agreed to finance a training sliip, and even Laurier’s 
contiiientaUy-niindcd Canada evinced a platonic interest in naval 
affairs. 

The lesson of tliis Conference was brought home to Chamberlain 
during liis subsequent visit to Soudi Africa. He announced diere a 
new conception of empire, ‘a group of free nations gathered round 
the Motherland’ wliidi should leave formal unity to look after 
itself. On liis return home in 1903 he proclaimed diat die hope of 
die future lay in co-operation rather dian in centralisation, and then 
resigned office to lead a forlorn hope in favour of imperial prefer- 
ences. Since diese must involve die abandonment of Great Britain’s 
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free trade principles, Chamberlain’s efforts merely helped to bring 
down the Conservative ministry with nothing done beyond the 
imposition, in 1904, of an export duty on Malayan tin to direct its - 
flow towards tire United Kingdom or Australia, an intimation that 
the open door into the dependent Empire might one day be closed. 
Oh the other hand, Milner’s newly-formed South African customs 
union at once followed Canada’s example by giving a British 
preference and, in due time, New Zealand and AustraHa followed 
suit; though, in Canada and Australia particularly, many of these 
preferences were given by raising basic tariff rates against foreigners 
and not by lowering them for the benefit- of Great Britain. The 
system of inter-colonial preferences was also extended; by I907.the 
South African customs union had exchanged preferences with 
Canada, AustraHa and New Zealand, and in 1913 Canada and the 
West Indies arranged mutual concessions in which the United 
Kingdom shared. 

Meanwhile the imperial atmosphere had changed. Virulent out- 
bursts in Continental newspapers against their coxmtry and Queen 
during tlie South African war had apprised die British of their 
isolation and unpopularity; the early disasters and continued muddle 
of that long and difficult campaign had been, in Kipling’s phrase, no 
end of a lesson’. Whether or no diat lesson was to do the Empire 
‘no end of good’, it had certainly killed the flamboyant imperiaHsm 
of the ’nineties and undeservedly degraded the word ‘imperiaHsm’ 
to a term of reproach. Further, rising prices, due mainly to the 
inflow of Transvaal gold, and the check to rising wages which had 
set in just before the recent war led to unrest at home, aversion to 
overseas adventures and demands for social reform. Finally, the 
pubHcation of two notable books hastened this change of outlook: 
Hobson’s Imperialism, which analysed the mixed motives that under- 
lay tlie irnperial idea, and Jebb’s Colonial Nationalism, which showed 
that die peoples of the self-governing colonies were already nations 
distinct from the British of the Old Country. 

All diese tendencies were reflected in the proceedings of the 
Conference of 1907, the last of the Colonial Conferences. The 
Liberal premier, Campbell-Bannerman, endorsed Chamberlain’s 
plea for co-operation by declaring that ‘the essence of the British 
imperial connection’ was freedom and independence, and its method 
periodical conferences interspersed with subsidiary conferences 
on matters tiiat called for detailed discussion. The Conference 
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rejected out of hand tlie scheme, wliich had been put forward 
two years smee by die outgoing Conservative Colonial Secretary, 
diat it should transform itself into an Imperial Council widi a joint 
permanent secretariat to collect information and prepare agenda. 
It talked little of defence beyond welcoming Haldane’s projected 
army reforms, wliich included an Imperial General Staff, Dominion 
representation on Balfour’s Committee of Imperial Defence, and 
the organisation of home defence forces everywhere more or less on 
the same luies. It also agreed to continue the naval subsidies, 
conditional and unconditional, widiout in any way admitting that 
these were a duty. A determined Australian demand for imperial 
preferences, videlicet preferences in die immense United Kingdom 
market, was turned aside by die Transvaal Premier, Louis Bodia, 
who reversed Canada’s famous reply to the protesting British 
Government of 1859 by suggesting that it was not seemly for 
colonies diat were asking to be let alone to mterfere widi the Mother 
Country’s fiscal arrangements. Finally, the Conference decided 
diat it should become the Imperial Conference meeting every fourdi 
year and consisting of die prime ministers of die United Kingdom 
and ‘die self-governing Dominions beyond die seas’, a category 
&om which India was necessarily excluded. Smcc diese Dominions 
claimed to be autonomous nations widiin die Empire on an equality 
widi Great Britaui herself, diougli to be sure diis was at the moment 
‘a very disproportionate equably’, a Dominions Division was set up 
to handle die relations of die Colonial Office ^vith Canada, New- 
foimdland, Austraba, New Zealand and die South A&ica diat was 
so soon to be united. 

The new status of ‘Domhiion’ thus recognised formally rested 
primarily on die notable advance towards individuabty made by 
Canada, with all her comparative advantages of size and wealth, 
during the past forty years, and the custom of die Empire which 
ordauied that aU members of a given class of colony should share 
sooner or later in the powers and recognition gained by any one of 
them. 

Thanks to Canadian example the self-governing colonies had 
already gone a long way towards winning freedom for their external 
fiscal pobcies; as Dominions diey were destined to become almost 
distinct pobtical entities in die eyes of the outer world before die 
outbreak of war in 1914. Elgin’s reciprocity treaty of 1854 had 
shown that the British North American colonies could have special 
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commercial relations with the United States without afiecting the 
rest of tlie Empire; but tliat treaty had lapsed in 1866. Some years 
later the Canadian Premier had had much ado to induce the 
Wasliington authorities to admit him as an effective participant in 
their discussion of a commercial treaty widi a British delegation, 
and to convince the conservative Spanish Government tliat tire 
High Commissioner he was sending to London in 1879 was a good 
dcc^ more than a mere colonial agent. Before that year was 
ended, however, tire British Government had agreed that Canada 
might contract out of British commercial treaties. Twenty years 
passed before tliis privilege was enjoyed by any other self-governing 
colony; but by 1911 it had been extended to all, and Great Britain 
had persuaded .most of the Powers concerned diat it was right and 
proper for sucli colonies to offer preferences to whom tliey chose 
regardless of her own most-favoured nation treaties. Meanwhile 
Canada had clieerfully waged a commercial war against Germany 
widrout involving the rest of the Empire, and in 1907, armed with 
full powers from the King, had negotiated a commercial treaty 
single-handed widi France, though the British Government insisted 
that this and similar documents subsequendy completed must be 
countersigned by the nearest British ambassador. Anytliing less 
would, in its eyes, have been ‘equivalent to breaking up die Empire’. 

Further advances towards independence were registered durmg 
the years that immediately preceded the Kaiser’s War. Anglo- 
American arbitration and conciliation treaties provided diat die 
Dominions should not be bound diereby without dieir own consent, 
and should be represented on concihation committees wherever 
dieir interests were in question; as the outcome of the first of the 
subsidiary conferences, Australia and New Zealand began in 1909 
to build naval squadrons, the latter as- part of die Royal Nat'y, the 
former semi-independent; from 1906 onwards the Dominions sent 
their ovm delegations to non-political international conferences on 
sucli matters as posts, protection of industrial property, radio- 
telegraphy and safety of life at sea, each signing the report or not 
as its government directed. Even so die British Govermnent pre- 
served diplomatic unity to the end by retaining its right to reject 
die intemational agreements subscribed to by Dominion repre- 
sentatives. 

The grim problem of peace or war remained, the last argument 
of kings and die last of Durham’s imperial reservations. That 
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reservation liad survived unimpaired because die Dominions -with 
dicir sheltered pasts, inexperience of intcniational affairs, and truly 
Washingtonian suspicion of die Chancelleries of Old Europe had 
been loadi to touch it. The Australian Fisher miglit desire direct 
communication wdi die Foreign Office over die head of die 
Colonial Office, but die Conferences of 1897 and 1902 had refused 
to take a hand in determining polic)" for fear of die responsibility 
diat diis must entail. Later on die French-Caiiadi.an Laurier spoke 
for the rest when he bade diem cherish dicir autonomy, avoid 
entangling alliances and, though he could not know of die fetters 
diat niilitax)'^ conversations aadth die French .and Belgians were even 
dien fastening upon British pohc)'-, beware of consultations with die 
Modier Country diat might imply responsibility of ‘the Day’. 
No one quarrelled widi Lauricr’s claim that a Dominion need not 
become an active belligerent unless its parhament so decided, for 
diat had been the pri-^ege of die self-governing colonics in all 
Great Britain’s wars unless the war had come to them; but when a 
Transvaal newspaper revived Wolfe Tone’s and Gavan Duffy^’s 
cljum to a right of neutrality, the veteran General Bodia observed 
svidi prophetic insight diat die enemy would be the judge of that. 
Hence die British Government did not trouble to consult the 
Dominions before making its alliance widi Japan, die entente 
cordiale wddi France and die .agreement of 1907 widi Russia. Nor 
did it consult diem before adhering to tavo Hague Conventions 
and signing die Declaration of London which .arose out of die second 
of diem and avould, if it had been r.atificd, have gravely hampered 
die Nav)"^ in its task of cutting off die sea-borne commerce of an 
enemy. 

It was diis abortive Declar.ation of London that moved the 
Dominions to ask for some small share in determining die foreign 
pohey of the Empire. The Imperial Conference of 1911, die most 
important conference yet held and die first at wliich the Soudi 
African Union w.as represented, met under die shadow of the 
German nav.al menace. It said htde of imperial preferences, diougli 
the Dominions wistfully recorded dieir unshaken fiiidi in diem and 
welcomed as a possible step in dicir direction die appointment of a 
Royal Commission to examine die resources of the Empire and 
suggest methods of stimulating intr.a-impcrial trade. It rejected a 
New Ze.aland proposal di.at a rcprcscnt.ativc Imperial Cotuicil should 
advise the King on matters affecting the Dominions, and all diat 
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came of a British suggestion that there should be a standing com- 
mittee of High Commissioners or other representatives to keep 
London in constant touch with the Dominion capitals was the 
appointment of a Canadian Resident Minister on die eve of the 
Kaiser’s War. Then, having discussed immigration and die bearing 
of Dominion policies on the governance of India, die Conference 
passed on to external affairs. It adjusted the relations of the Australian 
and tiny Canadian squadrons to die Admiralty with excellent results 
when the time came; the British Government promised to consult 
the Dominions on the policy to be pursued at future peace con- 
ferences and, where possible, in other international negotiations also, 
and the Foreign Secretary, behind closed doors, painted such an 
unvarnished picture of die world situation diat he evoked ‘an 
luiexampled sense of solidarity’. Even so, aU could agree widi die 
British Prime Minister that the day to day conduct of foreign 
poHcy and, above all, decisions of peace and war must Ue with 
H.M. Government in the United Kingdom. 

Thus, when ‘die Day’ came suddenly in August 1914, the British 
Government declared war on Germany without consulting die 
Dominions. This done, all made haste to quit themselves like men 
in a struggle that was to change so much of the form and something 
also of the spirit of the British Empire. 
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N otable changes were taking place in all parts of tlie British 
Empire on the eve of tlic Kaiser’s War. The United Kingdom 
had begun to waver in its loyalty to die doctrine of free trade; 
the Dominions were emerging visibly as states in their otvn right; 
Ireland was within sight of Home Rule, and India on die road to 
parliamentary government; the recruitment of Indian coohes was 
doomed to extinedon, die Protectorates were being assimilated 
to die hberal Brirish colonial system, and indirect rule as yet un- 
named was taking shape in Nigeria. The Empire was now called 
upon to face close upon half a century of world revoludon. That 
revoludon has sdll to reveal its full results; but even to-day it is 
plain to see diat it marked the passing of die age of hissez fairc 
and die twihght of the sovereign nadonal State. The Empire did 
indeed escape die violent revoludons wliicli marked a break atidi 
the past in so many odier states and empires; its story is evoludonary 
throughout; neverdielcss all die processes at work avidiin it were 
speeded up. Changes whicli would normally have taken a leisurely 
generadon for dieir accomplishment were hurried dirough in a 
few short years. 

The Kaiser’s War of 1914-18 wliicli set diis world revoludon 
moving was itself the first cHmax ofa Tliirty Years War diat began 
when Italy invaded Turkish TripoU in 1911. By die time the 
principal peace treaties had been signed in 1919 die Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was gone, die Russian, German and Ottoman 
Empires had been curtailed drastically, and die balkanised continent 
of Europe was dominated by France and her satcUites. Presently 
the United States wididrew into die isolation from wliich she had 
emerged in 1917 hi an attempt to redress the balance of die Old 
World; but the marching of armed men did not end until die 
Kemahst Turks had secured peace more or less on dieir oivn terms 
and the Frencli had' evacuated the German Ruhr district hi 1924. 
There followed seven years of uneasy peace and apparent world 
recovery; but die hopes of diis lucid interval were shaken by die 
collapse of Wall Street in 1929 and shattered by the Japanese 
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invasion of Manchuria (Manchukuo) two years later. That event 
marked tlie beginning of a fresh cycle of wars whidi swept ever 
nearer by way of Abyssinia, Spain and Central Europe and cul- 
minated in the world-wide Axis War of 1939-45. 

Throughout tliese tumultuous and desperate decades the fortunes 
of die overseas Empire depended as ever on diose of die United 
Kingdom, die centre of the Empire and in the last resort its defender. 
Britain’s responsibilities in the strange new post-war world were 
heavier dian before, pardy because of die territorial additions that 
were dien made to her dependent Empire and some of the 
Dominions; pardy also because, as the most internationally ex- 
perienced of the Powers, the Power that stood between Europe 
and the outer world and was regarded as the traditional world- 
policeman beyond the diree-mile limit, she was marked out as cliief 
supporter of the League of Nations to wliich the treaty-makers of 
1919 entrusted die keeping of the general peace. 

For all diat die League lacked means of its own for enforcing its 
decisions and had been weakened fatally at the start by the abstention 
of the United States and the exclusion of Bolshevik Russia and 
Republican Germany, it was mankind’s boldest attempt hitherto to 
set up a world control for world affairs. Generally speaking the 
peoples of the United Kingdom and die Dominions gave it their 
warm support, for the very idea of such a League had sprung from 
die minds of their own statesmen and pubHcists, and although 
much of die macliinery was American and the inclusion of the 
League Covenant in the peace treaties was the work of the Democrat 
President Wdson, they hoped that die spirit and method would 
be diose of the Imperial Conference and pre-war British colonial 
administration. The peoples of the Commonwealdi saw in the 
League an invaluable means of co-operation and, even if aU did not 
share the widely held behef tiiat it would somehow make an end of 
war, tiiey expected that it would at least slow down the appalling 
speed of modem warfare in its beginnings. In so far as it might be 
the keeper of the world’s peace, they hailed it as the guarantor of the 
liberties and prosperity of the Empire’s scattered communities. 

Unhappily, Great Britain was less favourably situated than she 
once had been for discharging her imperial and international duties. 
Masses of her merchant shipping had been sunk; there was less 
demand for her coal in a world that was usmg more oil, electricity 
and water power; her basic industries of steel and cotton were out of 
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gear, burdened by ill-judged and often unscrupulous over-capitalisa- 
tion, and subjected to. the competition of rivals, in North America 
and Asia especially, who had waxed gigantic in die forcing house 
of war. Her numerous imcmployed found emigration to die 
Domhiions less tempting and easy dian in days gone by, and mudi 
less so to die United States who had begim to exclude die Japanese 
before die war and was now practically closing her doors to all 
newcomers. Moreover, wliilc tariff walls were rising along the 
diousands of miles of new poHtical frontiers and New York was 
promising to compete tvidi London as die w'orld’s money market, 
Great Britain found herself financially embarrassed for die first time 
dicse many years. Saddled %vidi a huge internal debt, she owed 
vast sums to die United States for nominal dollars advanced to 
finance w'ar purdiases of American goods, largely on account of 
alhes who now were slow to repay her if only because diey found it 
hard to extract reparation payments from Germany. Nor would 
Americans admit diis connection between war debts and the 
reparations in wliich they would not share, but only diat between 
war debts and cxpencUturc on armaments by debtor governments. 
As die United States President said, ‘They hired die money, didn’t 
diey?’ 

Neverdieless Great Britain instituted or furdicred far-reaching 
changes in die Empire during die dangerous years of die war and 
die post-Avar slump. The Dominions, including now the Irish Free 
State, acliieved an international status equal to her own; the central 
Indian legislature was given a strongly representatit'e character, 
and responsible Indian ministers were entrusted Avidi many depart- 
ments in die provinces; die recruiting of Indian cooUes came to an 
end; die doctrine of trusteeship was adopted as die guiding rule for 
die governance of a dependent Empire diatnow contained mandated 
territories, and die constitutions of many of die dependencies AA^ere 
hberalised eacli in its degree. MeanAvliile Great Britain herself 
sponsored ambitious schemes of empire migration and subscribed to 
the principle of imperial preferaicc. 

The tide seemed to have turned in the right direction at die dose 
of 1924. Eager, too eager, to restore die prestige of die pound ster- 
ling, AA'liicli had for so long been the Avorld’s standard coin. Great 
Britain gaA'c die lead to many odier States by rejoining the United 
States on the gold standard and funding her seded-down debt to diat 
Repubhe. The United States persuaded Germany to accept a flexible 
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plan for meeting lier heavy reparation payments; whereupon 
American money poured into Central Europe furnishing die means 
to pay reparations and dierefore war-debts, and to re-equip Ger- 
many’s industries and public undertakings on modem Hnes. MiUions 
of United States citizens beHeved diat they had entered a new ‘eco- 
nomic era’ based on ‘wealth by production’ — a delusion that was 
shared by not a few in the kindred British Commonwealdi — and for 
a time it seemed that Geneva, die seat of die League, was really 
becoming the poHtical centre of a regenerate world. In 1935 the 
Powers most nearly concerned reaffirmed die essential clauses of the 
League Covenant at Locarno, and Great Britain promised France and 
Germany diat she would help whidiever of diem, might be wrong- 
hihy attacked by die other. Next year Germany was admitted to 
the League and in 1928 the United States and Russia joined all 
the League members m signing the Kellogg Pact, wliidi renounced 
war as an instrument of poHcy, save only a defensive war or a 
public war declared by the signatories against a law-breaker. 
But even less than the Covenant did this part provide machmery 
for carrying out the ban. 

All seemed well on the surface of a world made ‘safe for demo- 
cracy’, though, to be sure, Mussolini’s Fasdsts were in control of 
Italy and the executives were overshadowing die elective legislatures 
of Germany and many of the smaller European countries. Beneath 
the surface all was far from wdl. Rapidly improving techniques in 
industry, mining and agriculture had for some time past been 
giving ever greater output for the same expenditure of capital and 
labour, and now unprecedented production accompanied by a 
general and often premature return to the gold standard drove 
prices down and created unsalable surpluses. Governments diere- 
fore protected home industries energetically and thus imposed an 
impossible strain on gold as the solvent of commerce. 

It was no-sT^ (and it is best to say this plainly and without heat) 
that the poUcies of die United States pressed heavily upon Great 
Britain and finally proved disastrous to the world and herself. 
Possessed of enormous wealth and entrenched beliind liigh tariff 
walls and gates barred to immigrants, the great repubhe b^t up a 
financial empire in Europe and declined to take a hand in its pohtical 
and commercial ordering. Tides of- useless gold were already 
surging back and forth across the Atiantic when, in the year of the 
Kellogg Part, a wild boom broke out in the United States based this 
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time on the gospel of ‘wealth by speculation’. Money poured 
westward out of Europe, wliile tlie British banks tried to fill the 
gap ^vidl short-term loans; the continental banks pole-axed 
industry by shortening credit, and tlie United States, backed by 
France, insisted on substituting for die flexible reparations scheme a 
far more rigid sclieme which benefited France, might help Germany 
and did no good to Great Britain. At diis moment, while Washing- 
ton was firaming the ferocious Hawley-Smoot tariff, the bottom 
fell out of Wall Street. 

The Wall Street crash of 1929 was die signal for a smiue qtii pent 
in a world from wliich die volatile spirit of Locarno had long since 
evaporated. Banks and governments followed each other violently 
down a steep place till, in 1931, Great Britain was swept off gold, 
taldng half die world wdi her, just as the United States was 
arranging to barter wheat for the coffee which BraziHans iverc 
burning for lack of buy^ers. Reparations perished in die stampede. 
And dien die long-suffering British turned. They rephed with tariffs 
to die tariffs of their neighbours and followed the example of their 
ex-allies by stopping payment of dicir well-nigh impayable debt 
to die United States. Meanwhile the Japanese army cliiefs had 
attacked Shanghai, to die grave peril of the international settlement 
in wliich the British had long enjoyed die predominant interest, 
and made good dieir hold on Mancliuria in defiance of the League 
and die United States. 

The clianges already under way hi die British Empire were 
carried still furdier during the seven-year interval between the end 
of the first Great War in 1924 and diis virtual beginning of the 
second. The Balfour Declaration of 1926 explained the new 
Dominion status, and hi 1931 legal precision was given to its 
generahsations by the Statute of Westmhister; India rapidly 
advanced towards Dominion status; die indianisation of the Services 
proceeded apace and a beginnhig was made with die drafting of a 
constitution diat should give a federation of British and Princely 
India almost complete self-government. The Colonial Services 
were consoHdated, Nigerian 'indirect rule was extended to odier 
parts of Afiica, British money \vas provided for capital expenditure 
in die dependent Empire, and the governments of contiguous 
colonial territories were encouraged to co-operate widi one 
another. 

These hopeful developments were warped, diougli by' no means 
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stopped, by the perils wliich now pressed upon tlte Empire. Early 
in 1933 tlie Nazi leader, Adolf Hitler, became master of tlie Reich, ' 
Japan gave notice of witlrdrawal from the League, and before that 
black year was out Germany had followed Japan’s example. Great 
Britain, witli her depleted armaments and embarrassed finances, 
was in no state to play a part commensurate with her responsibihties 
in an increasingly warhke world, and was handicapped furdier 
by an uninspiring sequence of predominantly Conservative National 
ministries. Those ministries, bent upon ‘safety first’, neitlier sup- 
ported the League wholelieartedly while it stood nor rearmed 
witli vigour wltile tliere was time, and at the last, hastily arming, 
were forced into a policy of appeasemeirt reminiscent of the Dane- 
geld. 

The drift towards war was steady. By the spring of 1937 the 
system of collective security had broken down; the Berlin-Rome 
Axis had made contact with acquisitive Japan, and the United States 
had retired into ostentatious isolation behind neutrality laws wliich 
prohibited die sale of munitions to belligerents or even the extension 
of credit to diose that were not fellow American repubUcs, forbade 
its own citizens to travel in beUigerent sliips or aircraft, and warned 
them that they would venture into a war zone at their own risk. In 
other words, so diat she might keep herself free from overseas 
embarrassments, the United States had jettisoned her clierished 
tradition of die freedom of the seas; the claim diat her men, goods 
and ships were free to go anywhere in peace and in war, and let 
those who would hinder diem see to diemselves. Never had the 
principle of ‘safety first’ been given sucli a resounding affirmation. 

But dien eadi government in diat dislocated world was seeking 
to make of its territory a Robinson Crusoe’s island. The British 
Government was no exception. In 1932 it yielded to Dominion 
pressure and the ardent desires of some of its own members by 
joining widi its Commonwealth partners in a campaign to divert 
trade into Empire diaimels;^ but a halt was soon called to this 
attempt to tighten the economic bonds of empire, partly at die 
request of disappointed members of the Commonwealth, and pardy 
at die instance of die United States wliidi was being drawn out of 
her brisding isolation by the new Democrat President, Fr anklin 
Roosevelt, and launched upon a more open-handed commerdal 
pohey by his Secretary of State, Cordell HuU. Meanwhile Great 

^ Vide infra 
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Britain watclicd die external policies of die Dominions drift away 
from her o\vn and cacli odicrs’, and faced growing difficulties in 
India, where she indeed gave the Provinces almost complete self- 
government but failed to persuade die Princes and die rival political 
parties in British India to adopt die scheme of federation on which 
depended the extension of similar powers to the Central legislature. 
On die other hand, after a disappointing start during which she was 
obliged to withdraw more than one liberal constitution, she did 
mucli good work in die dependent Empire. The Colonial Service 
was raised to the liigh level of the hidian Civil Service; local 
administrations were overhauled and, where need be, financed more 
generously; die wcU-tried policy of encouraging elective institu- 
tions was resumed and, at die last, after the shock of renewed war 
had bcgim to drive most of die members of die Commonwealth 
closer togedicr again, considerable sums were provided for the 
social and economic welfare of die colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories. 

Dcvelopmaits in die overseas Empire during die last quarter of 
a ccnuiry fall naturally under dircc heads: those affecting primarily 
die Dominions and die Indian Empire, wliicli togedier \vidi the 
United Kingdom formed die Commonwealdi proper, and die 
Colonial Empire. 

Dominion status, as it is imdcrstood to-day, took shape rapidly 
during die crisis of die Kaiser’s War. The united front which die 
Empire presented to its enemies in 1914 was broken at die outset 
by rebellion in parts of die South African ex-republics and later on 
by Siim Fein rebellion in Ireland and trouble over conscription in 
Canadian Quebec; but die dogged readiness of die vast majority 
of die King’s subjects to serve the common cause was such diat it 
raised the hopes of die imperial federalists. Those hopes ivere 
dashed by Dominion politicians whose most effective spokesmen 
were Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, and General 
Smuts, second-in-command in General Bodia’s South African 
ministry. Bodi men rejected on die one hand Laurier’s programme 
of local autonomy and isolation, and on the odier a federal solution 
on United States lines. Neidier disputed the primacy of Great 
Britain, ‘the senior partner in diis concern’ iii sucli matters as foreign 
policy, but bodi sought the partnership on equal terms wliidi Earl 
Grey had envisaged two generations back. To Smuts die very word 
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‘Empire’ was misleading. ‘We are not an Empire,’ he declared, 

‘ ... we are a system of states, . . . the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, . . . tlie only league of nations diat has ever existed’, 
a commonwealtli that would secure to all its members ‘a fuller, a 
ridrer, a more varied life’ by consulting its experience and holding 
fast to its ‘tradition of freedom, self-government, and the fullest 
development’. 

The federal issue was postponed until after the war by the 
Imperial War Conference wliich met in 1917 with Indian delegates 
present for the first time since 1887. Sitting alongside an Imperial 
War Cabinet, Avliich consisted of die standing British War Cabinet 
and Dominion ministers, diis Conference reaffirmed Dominion 
autonomy, called for effective means of continuous consultation, 
and demanded ‘an adequate voice’ for the Dominions and India in 
dre determination of poheies that might obhge diem to wage 
another war on die grand scale and at their own charges. Next 
year Borden and Smuts demanded full equahty with the United 
Kingdom in every right of self-government, including ‘an equal 
voice’ in foreign affairs. If this was given die Dominions would* 
have achieved the essence of Dominion status, diat is, full inter- 
national standing in the eyes of the Empire and the world. 

Dominion status was acliieved in 1919, die decisive year in the 
constitutional development of the post-war Commonwealdi. In 
spite of questionings and protests by foreign Powers, die Dominions, 
except Htde Newfoundland, were given a standing at the Peace 
Conference superior to that of other small Powers, for not 
only did they appoint their own delegations but could send one 
representative between diem to speak widi the great ones of die 
eardi on die British Empire delegation. Each of them, and India 
also, signed die peace treaties separately; next year, diey and India 
were given separate representation in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, while the Dominions became ehgible to the more 
powerful Council, a distinction enjoyed by ‘Canada first’ in 1927. 
Presendy the Alhed and Associated Powers mandated to Australia, 
New Zealand and South Afiica die German colonies each had 
conquered, and by diat time foreigners were reassured to see tiiat 
representatives from different parts of tiiis curious Empire could 
contradict one anotiier flady in pubhc, though it stiU passed the 
comprehension of most of them that they could then go out cheer- 
fidiy to iuncli together. 
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All tliat has happened since 1919 is diat first one Dominion and 
tlien anodier has claimed for itself, and therefore by the custom of 
die Empire for its fellows, die right to exercise powers diat were 
implicit in die status gained dien. The most significant claims were 
made early and under ideal condidons ; for now diat Germany had 
been disarmed it was die heyday of die small Powers, especially for 
Dominions who were doubly secure within the British Coninion- 
wcaldi and die interlocking system of collective security centring 
upon Geneva. As a rule the lead was given in these early days by 
Canada, die senior Dominion, triply secure behind diose two 
defences and die Monroe Doctrine. 

Dominion ministers, anxious to be off homewards, would not 
perpetuate die Imperial War Cabinet. Hence die co-operation of 
half-a-dozen governments, wliich Adihicr declared bluntly ivas the 
re-il problem for die Commonwealdi and not die acliievcment of a 
Dominion independence diat nobody questioned, had to be main- 
tained by consultation between ividcly-scattcred Prime Ministers, 
assisted by dieir High Commissioners in London who now handed 
over most of their commercial duties to subordinates and diem- 
selvcs advanced towards die status of ambassadors. Noting the set 
of the wind, die British Government, as in 1887, ruled out discussion 
of federation in advance and made foreign pohc)' die main topic 
of debate at die Imperial Conference of 1921. Tliis Conference 
deplored die United States’ naval ambitions and undisguised desire 
to engross die markets of Latin America, recommended on die whole 
die abandonment of die expiring Japanese aUiance for which die 
United States and Canada were pressing widi some support from 
Soudi Afeica, and advocated close co-operation widi France so long 
as her policy made for European recovery. By so doing an Imperial 
Conference advised die ICing for the first time in its collective 
capacity, diougli its overseas members left His Majesty’s taxpayers 
in the United Kingdom to bear die cost of die joint policy. 
The Dominions dicn sent their representatives to join die imperial 
delegation wliicli discussed naval and Pacific problems widi die 
Americans at die ensuing Washington Conference of 1921-22, 
and soon showed diat diey were determined to be consulted on 
other liigh matters. When, three years later, die first British 
Labour ministry recognised the Red Russian government widiout 
consulting diem, diey condemned its action as miconstitutional. 
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and wlien it ignored them in its reparations negotiations witli 
Germany, Canada protested. 

Smuts went too far when he claimed that if war was to affect the 
Dominions in future they would have to declare it, and if peace 
was to be made in respect of them they must sign it. His wish was 
father to the thought, for even in 1939 Austraha and New Zealand 
held themselves constitutionally bound to follow the King to war. 
But Gre.at Britain made no attempt to saddle the Dominions with 
undesired international obligations. She left them free to decide 
whether or no tliey should adhere to the 1919 Anglo-French 
treaty of guarantee which fell away when the United States refused 
to underwrite it; she specifically exempted them firom her Locarno 
guarantee of tlie Rhine ffontier in 1925 unless they chose to share it, 
and none of tltem did. For tlie rest, the old pre-war rule held good 
that no Dominion need help the Mother Cotmtry actively in time 
of trouble unless it so desired. When, in 1922, die victorious Kema- 
list Turks were driving the defeated Greeks out of Asia Minor and 
pressing down on die British troops guarding the Straits at 
Chanak, Australia and New Zealand, with recent proud mem- 
ories of GaUipoh, prepared to respond to Britain’s call for aid; 
but Canada and South Africa asked in effect, ‘Where is Chanak?’ 

Finally, as early as 1920, Canada was given the right to send a 
full diplomatic representative of her own to Washington. In the 
event, it was reserved for die Irish Free State to accredit the first 
Dominion minister plenipotentiary to a foreign capital four years 
later; but Canada and South Africa availed themselves of the right in 
1927, and in 1941 Australia and New Zealand tardily followed their 
example. Meanwhile Canada had long ago concluded an immigra- 
tion agreement with Japan and signed a fisheries treaty with die 
United States even before she had arranged for separate diplomatic 
representation. There could, of course, be no question but that eadi 
Dominion should sign the Kellogg Pact of 1928 for itself alone. 
But, for all that, die world-wide British ambassadorial and consular 
services remained as freely at the disposal of Dominion citizens as 
of aU odier of the King’s subjects. 

Canada was apparendy satisfied by the time the seven years of 
world recovery had begun in 1924. The Irish Free State and South 
Afi:ica were not. After two bitter disappointments in 1886 and 1893 
Home Rule had seemed to be within Ireland’s grasp on die eve of 
the Kaiser’s War, though only at the risk of civil war in the United 

L 
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Kingdom. The Act of 1914, however, had been shelved ‘for die 
duration’; Sum Fein repubheans had rebelled in 1916, and at the end 
of die war the British found themselves burdened widi an exas- 
perating struggle in Ireland. Doubtless they could have worn down 
their opponents, but sick as tiiey were of bloodshed, anxious not to 
outrage League, Dominion and United States opinion, and funda- 
mentally more tolerant than tiic Irish, tiicre came a time when they 
would rely on force no longer. Ulster, wliich had always been ready 
to resist Home Rule from Dublin, was given Home Rule from 
Belfast and, in addition, hbcral representation at Westminster as 
part of die United Kingdom of Great Britain and Nortliem Ireland. 
The Soutlicm Irish rejected similar terms. In December 1921 diey 
signed a treaty witli the British by wliich die southern direc-fourdis 
of die island was recognised as die Irish Free State widi powers 
and status equal to diosc of Canada, dien die most advanced of the 
Dominions. 

Once dicy liad reduced die fierce resistance of die irrcconcilables 
of die Irish Republican Army to mere sporadic violence, die Free 
Staters sought to extend die poivers and status conveyed by the 
treaty. They found allies in Soudi Africa. There, die mixed Afri- 
kander and British ministry, whicli Smuts had led since Bodia’s 
untimely deadi in 1919, was ovcrdirown in 1924 by a predominantly 
Afnkander Nationahst-Labom: coalition led by die Orange Free 
Stater, General Hertzog. Tliis Pact ministry was bent on enhancing 
die Union’s status and emphasising its ficedom from die bonds of 
empire. The South African and Imh Nationahsts, with dieir Con- 
tinental taste for absolutes and legal precision so luiHkc the prag- 
matic instincts of the EngUsh, naturally joined forces at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. To tiieir pleased surprise diey found themselves 
reinforced by die Canadians who had recendy had a sharp passage 
of arms with their Governor-General. Canadians, Irisli and Soudi 
Africans joined ividi die other delegates at diis conference in resolv- 
ing that henceforward die Governor-General of a Dominion must 
represent only die Eting’s Grace and in no sense die British ministry. 
They dien demanded a definition of Dominion status. 

Lucidly the British delegation contained a pliilosophic Scot whose 
theological sltill was equal to the occasion. The famous Balfour 
Declaration proclaimed in almost Atiianasian terms tiiat the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions were ‘autonomous communities 
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wn i-Viin tlie British Empire, equal in status, iti no way subordinate one 
to anotlier in any aspect of tlieir domestic or external aflairs, tliough 
luiited by a common allegiance to tire Crown, and freely associated 
as members of tire Britidi Commonwealth’ ; but it added, witlr a 
frank recognition of die brute facts, diat ‘the principles of equaHty 
and similarity, appropriate to status, do not universally extend to 
function. . . . (In) die conduct of fiireign affairs generally — as in 
die sphere of defence, die major share of die responsibility rests now, 
and must for some time continue to rest, with His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain*. 

The Dominions were quite ready to let die major share of that 
responsibihty rest where it had always rested, especially in the year 
wliich saw Germany’s admission to the League; meanwhile the 
recognition of their individuality pointed to die need for formal 
changes in die law of die Empire. Canada and die Irish Free State 
had defined dieir own nationals long since, and, though they had 
forborne to do likewise, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
were careful to confer political rights only on certain specified 
groups of British subjects. Most of the Dominions also had their 
own dags wliich indicated die gradations of their enthusiasm 
for die imperial connection: diose of Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand proudly showing the Union Jack in die canton, and diat 
of die Free State being simply the orange, white and green under 
wliich the repubheans had fought the British and each other. 
Now, m 1927, South Africa defined her nationals in such a way 
that they remained British subjects, as in odier Dominions, and 
adopted two dags as was fitting in a land of prudent poHtical 
compromise: die one the orange, white and blue of die House of 
Orange widi die Union Jack and old republican dags shown in 
miniature on die wliite, the other the Union Jack itself to be down 
beside die tricolour at suitable points. 

The next step was the adoption by die Imperial Conference of 
1930 of die report of experts who had examined die Balfour 
Declaration in detail. The changes in die position and duties of the 
Governor-General were made fordiwidi. Henceforward His Excel- 
lency was to be appointed by the King on the sole advice of 
Dominion ministers and must act in his Dominion as the constitu- 
tional monarcli would act in the United Kingdom. His old functions 
as representative of the British Government were to be discharged 
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by a High Conunissioncr equal in rank to a Dominion High Com- 
missioner. In the special case of die Union, die High Commissioner- 
sliip of South A&ica, wiiidi carried TOdi it itnperial control of 
Southern Rliodcsia and die governance of die so-called protec- 
torates of Basutoland, Bechuanal.Tnd and Swaziland, was to be 
transferred from the Governor-General to anodier Bridsli official. 
So it was done, diough some years passed before New Zealand, who 
disliked diis whittling away of the formal hnks of empire even more 
dian did AustraUa, consented to receive a United Kingdom High 
Commissioner. 

The legal changes desired by die Conference were embodied in 
die Statute of Westminster which die Bridsli Parhanient passed at 
die request of die Domhiions towards die close of 1931. Dis- 
allow-once of completed Dominion legislation, except as toucliing 
die advantageous Colonial Stocks Act of 1900, had been decently 
buried by conmion consent in 1929. Now, die Statute recognised 
Dominion Parhaments as sovereign legislatures in all cases domestic 
and external by providing for die aboHtion of die long ineffective, 
diough by no means defrina, reservation of biUs for His Majesty’s 
pleasure, placing future Dominion legislation outside die sphere of 
die Colonial Laws Vahdity Act and lc.aving Dominions free to 
repeal siicli British la%vs as might still apply to them. Further, it 
relinquished die British Parhanient’s power to legislate for a 
Dominion save at its own request, recognised the validity of 
Dominion extra-territorial legislation, and reheved die Dominions 
from die operation of die Britisli Merchant Sliipping and Colonial 
Courts of Admiralty laws. 

It is now admitted almost universally diat a Dominion to wliich 
die Statute of Westminster applies is legally a sovereign independent 
State widiin the Commonwealth. But die Statute did not take 
effect in them all at once by any means. The sovereign status defined 
in the preamble was conferred upon all the Dominions fordiwith, 
but die operation of die Act itself was withheld from Australia. 
New Zealand and Newfoundland at their ovni wish until theh 
respective Parhaments should determuie odicrwise. Austraha, mind- 
ful of her jealous States, and New Zealand, as ever more trustful 
of the Mother Country than die rest, noted diat the Act did not 
extend the already wide powers of their Parhaments to alter dicir 
respective constitutions, while Canada, with die entrenched 
priitileges of French Quebec and other prmdncial interests to 
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consider, stipulated tlmt her constitution should be amended, as 
liitlierto, only by tire British Parliament wliich had enacted it as 
long ago as 1867. With this single limitation Canada at once 
received tlie fuU benefit of the Statute of Westminster side by side 
with South Afiica and the Irish Free State. 

These two latter Dominions hastened to exploit the formal free- 
doms tltus recorded. Doubtless die Union would have gone further 
than it did had Hertzog’s Nationalist-Labour ministry remained in 
office, for some Nationalists desired a republic out and out, and 
man y more wished to go as frr as they comd in that direction widi- 
out seeing their country absolutely independent and tmprotected 
in a dangerous world. As it was, the republican-minded Nationalists 
formed a party of dieir own under Dr. Malan when the old rivals, 
Hertzog and Smuts, joined hands in 1933. In the following year 
the new United Party Ministry was content to secure for South 
Africa her own Great Seal on Irish analogy and adapt the Soudi 
Africa Act of 1909 to die new conditions. In so doing, however, 
die Union Parliament ventured to amend the covering Statute of 
Westminster in its own favour by decreeing that no mere request 
but a South Afidcan Act would be necessary before the West- 
minster Parliament could legislate for die Union. 

The Irish Free State for its part almost severed its connection with 
the Crown and Commonwealth. The republican Sinn Feiners, 
organised in die Fianna Fail party, took office under de Valera early 
in 1932 and prompdy abolished the oath of allegiance. Then, 
having gained the majority in both Houses, they cut off appeals to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundl as all Dominions 
were now empowered to do, abolished the Senate, and decreed 
that widiin. die borders of the Free State an Irish citizen was no 
longer a British subject even though he might share that status 
elsewhere widi the rest of the King’s lieges. They then moved many 
Afnhanders to envy by dealing drastically with die Govemor- 
Generalsliip. That office had always been held by an Irish citizen, 
diough Canada, which had been indicated as the model for die Free 
State in 1921, continued cheerfully to receive a Governor-General 
from the Old Country, and Austraha, after one experiment on 
Irish lines, had once more welcomed a Governor-General, as well 
as her State Governors, from overseas. The Irish, however, first 
reduced dieir Governor-General to a cipher and dien abolished his 
office altogether during the crisis that accompanied die abdication 
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of Edward VIII in 1936. They presendy elected a State President 
to discharge his formal duties for a seven-year term, and instituted 
a reformed Senate in whose sclccrion de Valera, as Prime Minister 
and President of the Executive Council, liad a considerable share. 
Mcanwliile diey had denied to die King all audiority widiin the 
borders of die Irish Free State, described the Crown as die mere 
external symbol of die free association of a scarcely-veiled repubhc 
widi die odier members of the Commonwealdi, and repudiated the 
title and status of Dominion as being unwnrthy of an ancient 
conmiunity and a Mother Country in her own right. It is no wonder 
diat diesc drastic measures impelled the South African ministry to 
secure die appointment of a Scots-bom Union citizen as Governor- 
General if only to quiet die clamour of extreme Nationalists for 
more far-reacliing changes. 

Thus, by 1939, Dominion status had come to mean to members of 
die Empire all that had been impheit in it from die first, diat is, 
sovereign independence widiin die Commonwealdi and, for the 
restive Irish Free State, an even more dctadicd position dian diat 
W'hicli Massachusetts had enjoyed in the mid-scvcntccndi century. 
To foreign Powers it meant in time of peace all diat members of 
die Commonwealdi said it meant and in time of war whatever it 
might suit their oivn convenience to allow'. It w'as to diis high and 
novel status diat India aspired. 

India, hkc die womai of die United Kingdom, owed her sudden 
advance in status and her steady enfranclusement mainly to her W'ar 
service. True, die campaigns of \aolcnce in Bengal and the Punjab 
which had never quite died aw'ay since Curzon’s day W'ere stimu- 
lated by German agents on the spot and Siklis domiciled in North 
America, wliile die Moslems were perturbed diat die British and 
Indian Governments should be at w'ar widi die Ottoman Caliph; 
neverdieless, the Government of India prosecuted the w'ar vigorously 
wtidi die support of die Princes and die majority of die people, 
wliile Indian soldiers, recruited vohmtarily and mainly from the 
martial nordi-westem quarter of die country, served by die hundred 
diousand in East Africa, the Near and Middle East, and Western 
Europe. Haice, Indian representatives took dieir seats at the 
Imperial War Conferences and attended die War Cabinet from time 
to time. Indian delegates signed die peace treaties on belialf of 
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India; in 1920 India became a full member of the League of Nations 
and, as an outward and visible sign of her advance in status, sent a 
High Commissioner to London, an EngHshman on die first occasion 
and diereafter an Indian. But, for £ul diat, India’s imperial and 
mtemational respresentatives were nominated by the Secretary of 
State and the Governor-General in Council, for she still lacked die 
autonomy that had elsewhere preceded Dominion status. 

Long before die close of die war, however, steps were being 
taken to bring India’s powers nearer to her acknowledged status. 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, had announced in 1915 diat if all 
went well India’s destiny was self-government. The Left, therefore, 
returned to Congress, which it had abandoned in 1907, and agreed 
widi die Moslem League at Lucknow that dicre should be the 
separate communal representation to wliicli Indians had grown 
accustomed since the Councils Act of 1892, and a specified nimiber 
of Moslem seats in the future legislature. Then, soon after India’s 
admission to the Imperial Conference, the Secretary of State, 
Edwin Montagu, promised that there should be a progressive 
indianisation of die Services and 'die gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to die progressive reahsation 
of responsible government in India as. an integral part of the British 
Empire’, a development whose pace would be determined by the 
British Government in die fight of India’s response to new powers 
and responsibilities. Fordiwidi India began to stride rapidly along 
the road to responsible government whicli it had taken Canada 
half-a-century to traverse and Great Britain herself close upon 
two hundred years to mark out. 

The constitutional portions of die Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
were embodied in the Government of India Act of 1919, die year 
that saw also the effective creation of Dominion status. The 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, consisting now of four 
Emopeans and three Indians, retained wide powers of supervision 
over the Provinces, but relinquished its hold over much of their 
finance and such other matters as were transferred to provhicial 
muiisters. The Central legislature was divided hito two chambers: 
a Council of State and an Assembly. In spite of firiendly waniings 
both Chambers stereotyped the communal system of representa- 
- tion stipulated by the Hindu-Moslem Lucknow pact. Members 
elected on a high fianchise were given the majority in die Upper 
House, while, as in some mid-nineteenth-century colonies, more 
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than two-thirds of tlie scats in tlic lower house were allotted to 
members elected on a wider frandnsc, either by local constituencies 
or constituencies representing communities and special interests, 
and die remainder to officials or nominees representing unorganised 
interests. To resolve deadlocks, a bill which die Governor-General 
had certified as essential for ‘the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
British India or any part dicrcof’ would become law if it were 
passed by one chamber or, failing that and subject to disallowance 
by the ^ig in Council, by die Governor-General alone. In the 
event these powers, similar to diosc that had long been \viclded by 
the Governor of Jamaica, were exercised only ten times in sixteen 
years, and dien to defeat wrecking by Congress. 

The approacli to self-government was mucli more direct in the 
Provmccs. Unicameral legislatures were set up in the eight 
Governors’ provmccs, and presendy m Burma also, consisting, as in 
mid-Victorian Natal and Honduras, of a few officials and a large 
majority of members elected on a hbcral francliisc by local, com- 
nnmal and special constituencies. The relations of dicse legislatures 
to their executives were based on die principle of dyarchy. Depart- 
ments sucli as education, public hcaldi, local government and 
economic development were transferred to Indian ministers who 
must be members of dicir legislature .and responsible to it as in die 
United Kingdom itself; but die rest and notably law and order, 
finance, land revenue, irrigation, famine rcHcf, control of die press, 
and labour disputes were reserved to die Governor, who could 
certify as absolutely necessary reserved measures tiiat had been 
rejected by die legislature and refer them cither to the King in 
Council or, in cmergaicy, to the Govcnior-Gcncral. Finally, a 
consultative Chamber of Princes was set up, the outcome of die 
informal conferences of Indian rulers diat had taken place during 
die war. 

The constitution of 1919 w-as a bold venture m face of die 
dangerous state of die post-war world and India’s vety Hmited 
experience of parhamentary methods. With its mixture of Crown 
colony rule, representative institutions and responsible government 
it promised to be a difficult system to work. All would depend on 
the exercise of that ‘wise moderation’ to whicli Lord John Russell 
had appc.Tlcd in die days before even Canada was self-governing. 
The auguries were not good. Most Indian poUticians, and especially 
die younger men, stirred by die war, envious of die Dominions 
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and eager for equality wtli the hitherto doininant West, were dis- 
satisfied \wdi the reforms and, still more, with the prospect of 
swaraj by instalments. Distress was widespread and famine condi- 
tions prevailed in some parts of a crowded land whose population 
had risen during die past twenty years from 293,000,000 to nearly 
320,000,000 in spite of the ravages of die 1918 influenza. The mass 
of this swarming population lived, as it had always lived, in villages 
and in dire poverty according to Western standards, wliile, for all 
that war industries and hanking had developed fast during die war, 
rising prices and the detaclinient of the rupee from die paper English 
pound bore hardly on die urban middle class from wliich extremists 
were drawn. Sporadic violence called forth the stringent Rowlatt 
Acts against which aU sections of Indian pohticians protested, and 
when die Moderates left Congress power passed to the Left under 
Mahatma Gandlii. 

Gandhi, a baffling combination of the saindy ascetic and the 
astute party leader, wielded great moral and daerefore political 
authority. Since his rettum home from South Afiica in 1914, he had 
preached a quietist non-violence inspired by die Sermon on the 
Mount, communal harmony, and the removal of the stigma of 
untoudiability from the fifty millions of no-caste Hindus which he 
saw, as clearly as did Gohhalc’s devoted Servants of India, was a fatal 
bar to self-government. He further advocated die spinning and use 
of home-made cotton doth to mark at once the revival of India’s 
chief village industry and her revolt against the forces of the West. 
But Gandlii also taught non-violent civil disobedience to objection- 
able laws, and was soon to show that he was ready to risk starvation 
to -enforce his will on the authorities or his own followers. The 
day was still far distant when he was to reject self-starvation as a 
form of wolence; meanwliile, he proclaimed civil disobedience 
against the Rowlatt Acts and dius let violence loose in Delhi and 
several dries of the Punjab. The Government replied to force ■until 
force, as governments must; but at Amritsar one of its officers 
at the head of a party^ of Gurkhas broke the long British tradition 
of handling a dangerous situation with firm moderation. His drastic 
action shocked all Indians and most Englishmen, did killed Gandhi’s 
sympathy for the British Raj. 

Led by Gandlii, Congress set itself to clear the -way for sivaraj on 
Indian lines by •wrecking die new constitution. At first it gained 
the support of many non-Congress swarajists, including Moslem 
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Leaguers who were alarmed by an Afghan invasion of that part of 
India in which their main strengtli lay, and pleased that die Mahatma 
was champiom'ng the Ottoman Caliph whose Empire was threatened 
widi partition by some of die Western Powers. During die next 
few years, die Moslem League functioned as a detaclied wing of 
Congress. But dicn the scene dianged. The Leaguers were re- 
assured when the Afghan Amir was defeated and not unduly per- 
turbed by his recognition as an independent King widi the control 
of cxtcm.al pohey that had been witlilicld from liis predecessors 
since 1878. Gandhi was imprisoned' for proclaiming civil dis- 
obedience against sucli laws as he might indicate; assaults by 
Moslem Moplalis on their Hindu neighbours in die Bombay area 
alienated Congress from militant Islam, and the aboUtion of die 
Caliphate by the KemaHst Turkish Government robbed the Moslems 
of their main justification for resistance to die audiorities. League 
and Congress drifted apart. Henceforward die cliicf incentive to 
violence and obstacle to constitutional advance was to be the grow- 
ing hostility between Hindus and Moslems. 

Ncverdiclcss the Montagu-Chclnisford reforms marched. The ' 
Congress Left boycotted die first elections in 1920 and dius gave the 
Moderates a clear field, and aldiough they stood three years later 
with the avowed intention of sabotaging die constitution, diey 
were able to do so only in two Provinces. Meanwhile India gained 
more and more control over her own destinies. Advance on die 
economic side was rapid. Customs duties had been low before die 
war and the duty on Lancasliirc cotton piece-goods had long been 
practically balanced by an unpopular excise. Some duties had risen 
to protective levels during die war, and when in 1921 India was 
given a high degree of fiscal autonomy, her Government swept 
away die last renniants of die cotton excise and embarked on a 
policy of protection. The consequent industrial expansion, in wliidi 
up-to-date steel works and cotton mills fomid in nationalism a 
common ground with Gandlii’s ardiaic spinning-whed, was upheld 
by a great influx of gold. Much of this treasure went into women’s 
ornaments or underground as was customary, but part poured into 
the coders of the Imperial Bank ofindia and, later on, ofthe Reserve 
Bank whidi, as in some of the Dominions, was estabUshed on die 
United States model. Indians laundied fordi into insurance and 
accountancy; co-operative sodetics and trade unions sprang up; die 
habits of investment and, widi die advent of die motor-car, of 
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travel became wdespread, and, just as Milner’s agricultural reforms 
of 1901-05 were only now bearing fruit in Soutli Africa, so Curzon’s 
contemporary work now gave its full benefits to lirdian cultivators. 
Another 20,000,000 souls were added to the population in a decade, 
and by 1931 India ranked among tlic eight leading industrial 
countries of the world. Inevitably socialism made headway among 
tire peasants in some parts, and communism spread to Bombay 
mill-hands and Congress intellectuals. 

The promised indianisation of the Services was made possible by 
tire exteirsion and refornr of tire Indian ruriversities on tire teachiirg 
and residential lines tlrat were beiirg followed hr South Afiica also, 
and by the zeal for education displayed by Provhrcial ministers 
and soldiers newly returned from Europe. From 1924 onwards 
some branches of the All-India Services were transferred to the 
Provinces which had long recruited none but Indians; otlrers, and 
notably the Civil Service proper, were recruited in India aird tire 
Uirited Kingdom on equal terms with the understanding that the 
Indian element should be steadiiy increased. Again, following the 
admission of Indian cadets to Sandhurst first and tlren Woolwich, 
hrdian officers began to take tlreir places on equal terirrs hr regiments 
rvitlr proud records that had hitherto been officered oirly by Eiuro- 
peans. The proportion of British to Indian troops was reduced to 
file level of one to tlrree and Indians were entrusted with field 
artillery for the first time since the Mutiny; in 1934 a miUtary 
academy was opened at Dehra Dun near Delhi. Furtlrer, the nucleus 
of an Indian Navy was formed on Dominion lines, the most recent 
of the many naval forces to be maintahred hr Indian waters since 
the Company had laimched its first Httle squadron hr 1613, and soon 
Indians were manning a small but efficient Air Force. 

In view of all tlris progress Indian nationaHsts made it a point of 
honour to enlrance the prestige of tlreir compatriots hr otlrer parts 
of tire Empire. They had the satisffiction in 1920 of seeing the last 
of that system of recruiting coohes for work hr British or otlrer 
tropical colonies which had long been an affront to them, however 
differently it may have been regarded by the people most directly 
concerned. That done, tirey took up the cudgels on behalf of tire 
Indians in Soutlr Africa aird Kenya. 

The Imperial Conference of 1918 had agreed tlrat India was as 
much entided as any Donrinion to enact her own immigration laws, 
and that of 1921, Soudr Africa alone dissenting, had resolved that 
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Indians domiciled overseas were enrided to full rights of cidzensliip. 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada could report to dte Conference 
of 1923 tliat the comparatively few Indians wthin dicir borden 
had access to all rights, except die state firanchisc in Western Australia 
and the federal and provincial francliiscs in British Columbia. 
South Africa, on die contrar)% pleaded diat her hmitarions on Indians’ 
right of entry, free movement, trading rights and, in most parts of 
the Union, the franclhse also, were not due to colour prejudice but to 
fear of an economic danger wliich she was tiy'ing to mitigate by 
persuading her own Indians to go away to Mother India. So fiir 
from relaxing her precautions South Africa proposed presendy to 
stiffen diem. 

At diis stage the Indian Government succeeded in opening direct 
negotiations vidi die Union authorities. At a conference held 
appropriately in die old halfway house of Capeto^\n, India and 
Soudi Africa rediscovered one anodier after sixty years of severance 
by the Suez Canal. The Indian delegates were fain to admit diat 
Soudi Africans had a right to defend dicir Western stand.ards of hfe 
against Indians, most of whom would have been Untouchables 
in die land of dicir birdi or ancestry; die Soudi Africans, realising 
that not all Indians were coolies or storekeepers, agreed that domi- 
ciled Indians who vtished to rise to die Western standard must be 
helped to do so; bodi agreed to work togcdier to make the repatria- 
tion scliemc a success. The Government of India thereupon set up 
a precedent for direct comniunication between one overseas member 
of the Empire and another by sending Srinavasa Sastri to South 
Africa as its Agent, die first of an admirable succession of Hindu, 
Moslem and Christian representatives, who, if they could not solve 
die Union’s Indian problem, did mudi to case tlie strain for all 
concerned. 

That strain had been accentuated during the nineteen-ti^'enties 
by the coune of events in East Africa. The mutual rekitions of die 
handfuls ofEuropcans and Indians in Uganda were friendly enough, 
and in Tanganjika also where the audioritics were resolved diat, 
so long as the mandate stood, government must be kept out of the 
hands of ‘alien setders of whatever nationality’. It was odiervtise 
in neighbouring Kenya. There some 10,000 Europeans of British, 
South African and Austrahan origins, whose pioneers had come in 
1902, were strugghng -with 25,000 Indian inmiigrants of shghdy 
longer standing over die heads of 2,750,000 tribal Africans. The 
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Europeaiis, who had been rehifbrced by ex-officers after the War, 
had a tliorougldy South African progranxme: the exclusion of 
Indians from the healthy Kenya Highlands which tliey held had 
been reserved to Europeans since 1906, a clreck on Indian immigra- 
tion, and the residential and commercial segregation of Indians in 
the towns. The Government of India, on the otlier hand, called for 
tire apphcation of Tanganyikan principles to Kenya, while local 
Tnrlians and tliefr nationahst supporters in India itself clamoured for 
equal rights and, regardless of the communal representation that 
was the rule in India, demanded a common voters’ roU. 

Tlie Iirdia and Colonial Offices proposed a compromise in 1922. 
The leaders of the setders, vigorous, vocal and in some cases con- 
nected with high mihtary, governmental and parhamentary circles 
in Great Britain, promptly sent a delegation to sympadietic Soudi 
Africa, looked hopefully towards Soudiem Rhodesia which was on 
the point of receiving sdf-govemment, and, like 1914 Ulstermen or 
Jamaica loyalists of an earher day, threatened to rebel to the strains 
of Rule Britannia. The uproar died down when a Bridsh cruiser 
dropped anclior in Edlindini harbour; but it was renewed in dre 
following year by Indians and Europeans in chorus when die British 
Government proclaimed the self-evident truth that Kenya was an 
African territory and concluded therefore drat ‘the interests of die 
African natives must be paramount’. 

The Kenya setders could do litde against this White Paper policy 
which won widespread approval among sucli British folk else- 
where as heard about it; but the central Indian legislature demanded 
strict reciprocity of rights between India and other parts of the 
Empire, while its delegates to the Imperial Conference of 1923 urged 
that surrender to the setders would be a denial of all the Hberal 
ideals avowed by British and Indian Governments for a hundred 
years past. In the end the British Government imposed a compro- 
mise. It confirmed the setders’ right to the Highlands, rejected 
imrmgration restrictions and urban segregation as negations of 
British poHcy, and empowered the Indians to elect five representa- 
tives to the Legislative Council, and the Arabs one, on separate rolls 
but widi privileges equal to diose of the eleven European members. 
Henceforward tire Kenya Indians recognised that their best hope of 
escaping local European domination lay in supporting the Wliite 
Paper pohcy, a policy drat was ratified presendy by a Royal 
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Commission, two more White Papers and a parliamentary Joint 
Committee. 

As the tension slackened in Kenya and tire Union, excitement 
rose once more in India. Now tliat the recent Service reforms had 
put responsible posts witliin easier rcacli of Indians, and experience 
had shown that the powers of Provincial ministries were real, party 
lines hardened. Hindus and Moslems fought the 1926 elections 
witli bitterness and frequent violence, and Congressmen janmied die 
dyarchical macliinciy amid a turmoil of communal rioting. The 
British Government dicrcfore decided to overhaul the constitution 
fordiwith instead of waiting for the el.apse of die prescribed ten 
years. The efforts of an Indian All-Parties Conference to draft a 
unitary Dominion constitution died away in face of demands by 
Congressmen for immediate independence and by Moslem Leaguers 
for a carefully guarded federal solution. Tliis failure left the field 
clear for the Simon Commission, which, in spite of a Congress 
boycott, was able to present its massive report in 1930. The report 
was prefaced by an assurance from Lord Irwin, die Viceroy, that 
'the natural issue’ of India’s constitutional progress implied by the 
promises of 1917 was the Dominion status that had since been 
defined by the Balfour Declaration. 

Thereafter three successive British and Indian Round Table 
Conferences sat in London, against a background of intermittent 
civil disobedience in India, to debate the governance by diemselves 
as far as possible of nearly onc-fifth of the human race. It was a 
problem beside whiclr diose that had faced Anglo-Scottish unionists, 
American and French revolutionaries, .and advocates of closer union 
in die Dominions had been clear and simple. Could India, with her 
manifold creeds, colours, languages and customs, operate die 
democratic p.arliamcntary institutions which had been evolved grad- 
ually by more or less homogeneous societies and wliicli could be 
wrecked in a week by htigiousness or a desire to ‘save face’? 
As it was, no topic consumed more of the Conferences’ time 
dian the allocation to the minorities of seats in die projected legis- 
latures. Could India discharge duties that had been taken as 
pre-requisites of self-government elsewhere: die defence of her 
long frontiers or die maintenance of order in a coiuitry in which 
comniun.al passions were rising and troops at die disposal of 
Indian muiisters would not be given credit for the GalHo-like 
impartiality diat was the distinguishing mark of the e.asy-going 
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British soldier? Be that as it may the labours of the Conferences 
issued in a White Paper, which set out the British Government’s 
proposals, and a declaration by Lord Willingdon, die new Viceroy, 
diat all was intended to ‘help forward India to the goal of absolute 
equahty wth die other Dominions in the Empire’. 

There' could be no doubt about India’s advance in strength and 
status. Her representatives attended the Imperial Conference of 
1930 and, at the Ottawa Conference of 1932, exchanged preferences 
widi die United Kingdom, acquired a privileged position beside 
‘the other Dominions’ in many parts of the dependent Empire, 
and were promised that the British Government would encourage 
its manufacturers to buy Indian raw cotton. India dien came to 
terms wth Japan over duties and quotas and, though she presendy 
abandoned die disappointing Ottawa agreements, made some con- 
cession to the Lancashire cotton industry which had been hard liit 
by her high protective poHcy. But such enthusiasm as any of her 
poHticians may have had for the new constitutional proposals was 
dulled by die Secretary of State’s warning that Dominion status 
of the Statute of Westminster pattern was not ‘the chief immediate 
end’, and that these White Paper proposals contained merdy ‘die 
seeds of growdi into Dominion status, assuming diat the distinctive 
conditions diat separate India from the rest of the Dominions are 
eventually removed’. Endiusiasm was killed by the transfer of die 
final discussions to a joint committee of diose Houses wliich were 
indeed alone competent legally to pass the necessary Act but most 
of their very nature exdude Indian collaborators. 

It was under these depressing conditions that the new Govern- 
ment of India Act received die Royal assent in 1935. The second and 
eighth parts of diat Act provided for dyardiy at die centre as soon as 
a federation of the Provinces and Princely States had been achieved. 
As before the central legislature was to consist of two chambers. 
Most of the members of the Council of State were to be dected on a- 
somewhat extended fi:anchise, either direedy by Hindu, Sikh and 
Moslem constituencies, or indireedy by colleges of representatives 
of the ' smaller communities in the Provincial legislatures. Six 
members, however, were to be appointed by the Governor-General; 
six seats were reserved for women, a convincing proof of the poHtical 
awakening of India, and a number of seats, were reserved for the 
depressed Hindu dasses. Similar reservations were made for these 
Untouchables in die much larger Assembly, some of whose members 
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were to be chosen by tlie elected members of die Protoncial 
councils, odicrs by colleges drawn from die representatives of die 
smaller communities in all those councils, others, again by diambers 
of commerce and labour organisations. The Princes were to nomin- 
ate representatives to both chambers. 

The powers of this Central legislature were to be much die same 
as diose of the Provincial councils under die Act of 1919. Defence, 
external affairs, die care of tribal areas and control of British diap- 
lains were reserved to the Governor-General, but all die rest were 
to be entrusted to parliamentary ministers subject to die over- 
riding powers of die Governor-General whenever Ms ‘spedal 
responsibilities’ were endangered. Such were to be the maintenance 
of pubhc order and die credit of the federal Government, die 
protection of die rights of the Princes, minorities, public servants 
and British subjects domiciled in die United Kingdom, and, to the 
anger of the powerful industrialist wing of Congress, die prevention 
of discrimination against British or Burmese trade. 

As in 1919, so now, the greatest constitutional advance in India 
was to be made in die Provinces. The rest of the new Act provided 
for almost complete responsible government on the British model in 
Bengal, Biliar, Assam, Madras, Bombay, die Nordi-West Frontier 
Province, die Punjab, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces 
and die newly-crcatcd Provinces of Sind and Orissa, eleven in all. 
The francliise was to be so liberal that it would give the vote to one 
in every eleven of India's millions, and self-government was to be 
limited only by die rare exercise of die Governor’s ‘emergency 
powers’ in defence of his ‘special responsibihties’ for public order, 
die wclEurc of minorities and so fordi. 

The projected federation was to be confined to India proper; it 
was to include neither far-away Aden, wliich was to become a 
Croivn colony, nor alien Btirnia. The ending of Burma’s fortuitous 
comiection widi India was long overdue, for not only was die 
country cut off from India by mountains and dense jungle but 
fully two-thirds of its 15,000,000 inhabitants were Burmese, different 
from Indians in race, language, traditions and interests, and a still 
higher proportion of diem Buddliists, innocent of caste and purdah. 
Burma was to be given a system of government similar in some 
respects to diat wliich die Indian Provinces were to have under the 
new Act and in others to diat wliicli diey had had under die Act 
of 1919, for though most of die departments were to be entrusted 
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to miitisters drawn firom and responsible to a bicameral legislature, 
the Governor was to take diarge of defence, some aspects of external 
affairs and die like, and to have power to defend liis ‘special respon- 
sibilities’ in odier directions. Half of die Senate was to be nominated 
and die other half elected by the Lower House on a system of pro- 
portional representation, wliile two-thirds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was to be elected on a wide franchise, eidier by local 
constituencies or by constituencies representing minorities, chambers 
of commerce or industry, and die University of Rangoon. The 
Secretary of State for India was to be also Secretary of State for 
Burma. 

The sections of die Government of India Act wliich dealt with 
Provincial reforms, and the separation of Aden and Burma from 
India, came into force in April 1937. The Constitution made a bad 
start, for, as at the elections of 1923, Congress instructed its repre- 
sentatives to wreck it from ■within. Congressmen carried the day 
in Bombay, Madras, the United Pro-vinces, die Central Pro-vinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, and prompdy refused to form ministries tinless 
the Governors promised that dieir special powers should remain in 
virtual abeyance. In die end, however, realising diat the stop-gap 
liiinistries were working unexpectedly well and that its o'wn sup- 
porters were impatient for the execution of the advanced social and 
economic programme diey had been promised. Congress allowed 
its members to take office in those six Provinces, and in the North- 
West Frontier Pro'vince also, though witiiout disavowing its 
hostility to the constitution. 

Ministers everywhere had to face great difficulties, for times were 
not good. The population was surging up towards the 390,000,000 
mark at die rate of five nnlhons a year; trade returns were falling so 
fast that Congress demanded diat die rupee should go back from 
IS. 6d. to its traditional level of is. ^d.; the peasants in many parts 
were restive and serious strikes were taking place in Bengal, Madras, 
Cawnpore and elsewhere where conditions in some of the new 
Indian-otvned factories were bad. On die other hand office brought 
to Congressmen, as it usually does, the sobering sense of 
responsibihty. Ministers found diat their powers were real and, to 
die surprise of some of diem, diat British officials rendered them their 
traditional loyal service. Gandhi’s moderating influence resolved 
constitutional crises in Bihar and the United Pro'vinces; Congress 
ministers soon made it clear that they would have none of the 
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violence that had proved so embarrassing to tire British Raj-, both 
they and their non-Congress fellows busied tliemselves witli the 
peasant and his eternal debts, village education, medical reBef and 
the needs of die workers in the crowded industrial totvns. Bengal 
even instituted an inquiry, presided over by an Enghshman, into 
Cornwallis’s rigid land setdement of 1790 on wliich its taxing 
system and much of its social structure still rested. 

While self-government was dius taking shape in die Provinces, 
the Central Government had to be content widi die old allocation of 
powers. The macliinery of 1919 worked well enough as a rule, 
though die Congress majority did oblige die Governor to ‘certify’ 
die Budget of 1938 whose largest item was, as usual, military 
expenditure. But the central legislature must continue in its half- 
fledged state until an AU-India Federation had come into being, 
and die obstacles in the way of diat were formidable. 

Like dc Valera’s followers in Ireland, Congressmen now regarded 
Dominion status under die protecting shadow of British imperial- 
ism as unworthy of a great nation; dicy had no mind to see hidia 
‘a hanger-on of semi-colonial status’. Many of diem from Gandlii 
downwards knew diat India was not yet well enough compacted to 
take over from die British or provide for her otvn defence ;.ncver- 
dieless Congress claimed independence, piirua swaraJ, as an abstract 
right, demanded die withdrawal of die new constitution as a fatal 
bar to diat objective, and insisted diat, if only the British would 
take a risk and trust an All-India constituent assembly, communal 
differences would fade away and India faro da se. 

The anxious British could not share diis optimistic view, especially 
as Congress could find no room for them, whose responsibUities 
were admittedly so great, in a constituent assembly dominated by 
itself. The Princes entertained no doubt on diis score. Their 
Chamber, &om which, however, some rulers, including die powerful 
Nizam of Hyderabad, still held aloof, approved cautiously of 
Dominion status, but declined to accept federation on die terms 
proposed. A few of die Princes effected reforms wliich went some 
way towards meeting the reasonable objection of Congress that 
autocratic states would be imcasy partners of parHamentary 
Provinces; but more of them sliowed anger at die invasion of dieir 
States by Congress enthusiasts and the agitation by local organisa- 
tions for wliich Congress disclaimed aU responsibility. For die rest 
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the Princes, whether Hindu or Moslem, showed themselves deter- 
mined to maintain their status, and opposed Congress’s demand for 
an All-India constituent assembly which would put their States at 
the mercy of the poUticians of the Provinces. 

The Congress Left insisted that the Princes were mere creations 
of tlie British and accused the British of using them to bar India’s 
constitutional progress; but the facts which die. British had to face 
were that the Princes ruled fully three-eighths of die territory of die 
projected federation, and that some of them were bound to the 
King-Emperor by treaties diat were much older than Congress itself 
and still older dian die reforms of 1909 that had set India on the road 
to parhamentary government. Moreover the struggle was not 
between the Princes and themselves on the one hand and the 
Provinces on the other, since the pohticians and die electorates of 
the Provinces were not at one. 

There had been a time before the foundation of the Moslem 
League and the withdrawal of die Moderates when Congress could 
claim jusdy to speak for all politically-minded Indians. It still 
counted a considerable number of Moslems in its ranks, and, 
remembering past days and the great advance in status which India 
had made under its inspiration, clung to diat claim. No one denied 
that Congress still constituted the largest, most highly organised, 
and, dianks to its newspapers, the most influential party in India; 
but the British could not ignore the fact that other parties hisisted 
on being heard and had a right to be heard. The old Congress right 
wing, organised now as the National Liberal Federation, repudiated 
Congress leadership and was not ill disposed towards Domuiion 
status; the ultra-Fhndu Mahasabha took much the same line and 
was even ready to consider federation; in the background stood the 
Bombay Independent Labour Party, whose leader. Dr. Ambedkar, 
was also the organiser of the millions of Huidu Untouchables and, 
as sucli, doggedly resolved not to be subjected to the caste Hindus 
of Congress. Moreover there were renewed signs of a spHt in 
Congress itself. ■ There the section led by Gandhi and tire cultured, 
amiable and implacable Jawarharlal Nehru was challenged by 
the extremist Subhas Bose, the vigorous leader of a, bloc which 
contained many sociaHsts and communists, the would-be ally of tlte 
Bombay I.L.P. and the Moslem League. 

But, when all is said, no cleavage in Indian Hfe goes deeper than 
that between Moslem and Hindu with their radically different 
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pliilosophics. Already iii 1933, wliile the Round Table Conferences 
were in session, Moslem cntliusiasts bad banded tlicmselves togetlicr 
to fight the alleged ‘Anglo-Hindu entente’, convert die 90,000,000 
Moslems of India to die befief diat diey formed a distinct nation, 
and acliievc die recognition of dicir land of Pakistan as a separate 
soudiem Asiatic state; diat is, the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind 
and die Nordi-West Frontier and die Administered Province and 
States of Baludiistan and ICashmir, all of wliich contained Moslem 
majorities and all of wliich lay adjacent to independent Moslem 
Afghanistan and Persia. 

The new Pro^^ncial system of rule deepened this Hindu-Moslem 
cleavage dangerously. Hindus and Sihlis criticised bitterly the 
Moslem ministries in the Punjab and Bengal ; Moslems in die seven 
Congress Provinces made the most of such grievances as diey had, 
though to be sure no Governor was obfiged to use liis special powers 
in defence of a minority, wliilc the champions of Pakistan were 
encouraged by die separation of Burma fi-om India to claim as tiieirs 
Bengal, wdi its considerable Moslem majority, and also Assam at the 
furdier end of die Ganges plain. Congress and the Moslem League 
failed to conic to terms early in 1938, and the Mahasahha’s pungent 
criticism of this abortive pacification convinced the League that 
ordiodox Hinduism’s hostility to Islam was indeed implacable. A 
year later, diercforc, die League was demanding home rule for die 
predoniinandy Moslem Proadnees. Presendy it was talking of 
independence for a Pakistan that might be linked perhaps in some 
federal relation wtidi die rest of India, and condemning democratic 
institutions wliich must subject all minorities to Hindu domination. 
And this the Leaguers woidd not stomach, they whose people had 
ruled most of India for five hundred years before die British sup- 
planted diem. 

The British could not admit die claim of die League’s President, 
Mohaimiied Jiimali, that it spoke for all Moslems, for, quite apart 
fi:om die Moslem members of Congress, diere were various Moslem 
organisations independent of it. But it was dieir cliief spokesman 
and, in any event, the mere counting of party members led no- 
where. what die British had to reckon vddi were masses of humbler 
folk who could be stirred to fiirious action by the cty of ‘Hinduism 
defiled’ or ‘Islam in danger’. Meanwliile Congress accused them, 
whose chief dread was communal arson and bloodshed, of inflaming 
communal difiercnces so that they might divide and rule, and even 
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asserted that there had been notliing of the kind wortli mentioning 
before they had stepped into tire shoes of die Great Mognl. 

The clement of trudi in this version of India’s troubled liistory 
was diat, as in Palestine, communal differences had been inflamed 
by die prospect of self-government. Submission to a neutral and 
irremovable executive is one thing for a minority, obedience to 
ministers responsible to a popularly elected legislature quite another. 
Self-government has. always called forth party strife, and parties in 
India had been formed inevitably on reHgious lines. The tragedy 
for die British, who with all dieir faults have understood pohtical 
give-and-take better than most men, was diat both the Moslem 
League and the predominantly Hindu Congress had a case and yet 
neither seemed able to meet the other even half-way. Had the 
struggle been, as Congress always tried to show it was, a straight 
fight between Indians and diemselves widi their gift for compromise, 
die solution might not have been difficult. As it was, the real issue 
Jay between Indian and Indian. All the British could do was to 
effect a few changes in die central Government preparatory to 
federation, and urge all parties as eamesdy as did Mahatma Gandhi 
himself to compose dieir communal quarrels and thus clear the way 
for further constitutional advance. 
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COLONIES, PROTECTORATES AND MANDATED 
TERRITORIES, 1914-1942 

P ROBLEMS wliicli faced die British iii India were repeated on a 
smaller scale in diose many parts of the dependent Empire 
that contained men of two or more races with different social systems 
and traditions. The situation was complicated in some of diese by 
die fact diat dicy were ncidicr Crown colonics nor protcaorates but 
mandated territories held under the supervision of the League of 
Nations. 

The ‘mandate’ sprang from die idea of trustccsliip. Its essence 
was a promise given publicly to administer a territory' in the .interests 
of die native inhabitants and of die commercial interests of at least a 
greater or smaller portion of the rest of the world, a specific under- 
taking to adopt widiin Hmits Great Britain’s traditional liberal and 
free trade policy. That poUcy had been accepted in principle by 
die Berlin and Brussels Conferences of 1884-85 and 1890-92 whose 
Acts bound die signatories to prevent war, maint.iin equal rights of 
trade and navigation, and advance civilisation in a great part of 
tropical Africa for die benefit of Africans and Europeans alike; it was 
sponsored by die Fabians in the eighteen-nineties, practised by 
Lugard in Nigeria during die folloMong decade, and expoimdcd by 
him in detail soon after the close of die war of 1914-18. Lugard’s 
doctrine of die Dual Mandate taught that die world had a right of 
access to die products and markets of tropical lands, and diat die 
inhabitants of diose lands in dicir turn had a right to an explanation 
of die new forces diat were rusliing in upon diem, help in standing 
up to them, and means to prowde die sdiools, roads and healdi 
services widiout wliicli mere pc.ace and security could avail diem 
litde. 

The beginnings of die mandate machinery of government were 
contained in die Act of die Berlin Conference whicli handed over 
die Congo Free State to Leopold II and his associates as a trust and 
not as a downright possession. It was sketclied more fuUy in 1906, 
when die United States, whicli had recendy extended its guardian- 
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si-lip over tlie new Republic of Cuba, proposed in vain at tire Alge- 
dras Conference of the Powers that Morocco should be mandated 
jointly to France and Spain who would render periodical accounts 
of tlieir stewardship to Italy. The full mandate macliinery, in 
whose planning General Smuts played a- leading part, was only set 
up at tire dose of the Kaiser’s War for die governance of certain 
ex-enemy territories. 

The mandate system was embodied in diree groups of documents. 
First, two conventions which took over die main clauses and the 
substance of the Berlin and Brussels Acts. These conventions bound 
die signatories of the League Covenant to maintain in die territories 
covered by diose Acts sufFident authority to ensure safety of person, 
property, trade and transit, to furdier ‘die moral and material well- 
being’ of die natives, and to refer disputes to arbitration. Secondly, 
article XXII of die Covenant. This artide affirmed that ‘the wdl- 
being and development’ of peoples who were ‘not yet able to stand 
by themselves under die strenuous conditions of die modem world 
. . . form a sacred trust of ci-vilisation’; it extended die principles of 
the tv,m new conventions to mandated territories in tropical Afiica, 
though by no means so fully to those elsewhere, and bade the 
Mandatory Powers render an annual report to a commission of the 
League Coimcd. Thirdly, the actual mandates whidi were drafted 
in detail and at leisure by a committee presided over by Lord Milner 
amid sudi inter-allied bickerings and pertinacious questions by the 
United States that the first of them could only be issued in August 
1922. 

These mandates were grouped in three classes. Class A covered 
the ex-Ottoman Arab provinces of Syria and Southern Iraq 
(Mesopotamia) whose independence was provisionally recognised 
subject to the compelling kind of ‘administrative advice and assist- 
ance’ that Great Britain had given to Malayan sultans since 1874 
and Eg-yptian Khedives since 1882. Monopolistic concessions were 
forbidden except where necessary for revenue purposes, but no 
further provision was made for the commercial open door. Great 
Britain, however, presently agreed to leave the door into her Class A 
mandated territories open to League members and Associated 
Powers. ^ 

Class B covered the ex-German tropical colonics. These mandates 
were the most comprehensive of all and could only be altered by a 
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revision of the Covenant. They reaffirmed the principle of trustec- 
sliip, guaranteed die open door to League members and Associated 
Powers, and, bearing in mind one of die cliief reasons given for 
depriving mihtarist Germany of her colonics, forbade die 
mandatories to erect fortifications, military stations or naval bases, 
or to train natives as soldiers except for the policing and defence of 
the territories. To be sure die French mandates left loopholes 
dirough wliich black w.arriors could be dirust for sendee beyond 
die frontiers, but in the cvait France never made use of them. 

Finally, Class C covered Germany’s Pacific Islands, winch had been 
captured by Austraha, New Zealand and J.ip.an, and Soudi-West 
Afi-ica conquered by the neighbouring Union. These diree 
Dominions and Japan had hoped diat diey would be allowed to 
annex dieir respective acquisitions outright; but after much argu- 
ment at Versailles they had accepted them under mandates which, 
as Smuts said frankly, came as near to annexation as made no 
difference. Subject to die safeguards prescribed by die Class B 
mandates in die interests of the indigenous populations and die duty 
of reporting annually, die mandatories were free to rule dieir 
dependencies as ‘integral portions’ of dieir oiwi territories and, since 
diere was no mention of die open door, apply to diem dieir more 
or less exclusive fiscal policies. 

The weaknesses of die mandate system were manifest. The con- 
ception was new in international law; die title was long regarded 
as prec.arious; die national status of die inliabitants was uncertain, 
for it was hard to say where if an-)T\dierc sovereignty resided; above 
all, as in die ominous precedent of Leopold’s Congo Free State, 
die fulfilment of pledges depended on die goodwill and good faith 
of die Mandatory Powers. Hence every effort was made to focus 
world opinion on the working of die system. After acceptance at 
the hands of die Allied and Associated Powers eacli mandate was 
debated by die League Assembly .and endorsed by die Council, dius 
ensuring tliat die fifty governments wliicli signed die Covenant 
affirmed die principle of trusteeship. Thereafter, year by year, the 
permanent and expert Mandates Commission of the League Council 
discussed die mandatories’ reports in public and built up an imposing 
store of information and precedent. Presendy the Coimiiissioners’ 
hands were strengdiened by British audiorities, who proclaimed 
that die principles of trusteeship held good for their Afiican colonies 
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Egypt, the Sudan and the Suez Canal 

and Protectorates as •well as for the mandated territories^ and, 
recalling the hopes of Munro and Fowell Buxton, Henry La'wrence, 
Earl Grey and the West African comnussioners of 1865, proposed 
‘gradually to train the people so that, however long it might take, 
tliey would be able one day to stand by themselves’." 

Great Britain alone of the members of the Commonwealth 
received mandates in tlie first two classes. Her Class A mandates, 
combined with war-time extensions of autliority, gave her a poten- 
tially much stronger position in the Near and Middle East tlian ever 
before. Prior to 1914 her foodiold in the Mediterranean had been 
confined to the fortresses of Gibraltar and Malta, the island of 
Cyprus wliidr she administered nominally on behalf of the Turkish 
Sultan, and Egypt which she controlled through the Khedive who 
was liimself a Turkish vassal. When Turkey joined the Central 
Powers the Ottoman suzerainty lapsed and Britain ruled Cyprus as 
a Protectorate and Egypt as a protected State. On tlie conclusion of 
peace she received mandates for Palestine, Transjordan and Southern 
Iraq. 

This accession of power brought ■with it, however, grave diffi- 
culties. The shock of war had hastened the awakening of the 
Moslem world and stimulated nationahsm not only among tlie 
defeated Turks but among the Arabs, some of whom had fought 
beside the Allies. Egyptian nationalists greeted die peace ■widi riot 
and bloodshed because it did not bring them the independence tiiey 
had done htde enough to earn. They welcomed indeed the recogni- 
tion of their country in 1922 as an independent kingdom under a 
constitutional monarch and a ministry responsible to a bicameral 
legislature on approved British lines; but they refused to accept 
die reservations wliich the British insisted on for Egypt’s safety 
and their o-wn; diat is, the retention of British troops at vital points 
in the Nile valley and on die Suez Canal, die continuation of the old 
Ottoman capitulations and the mixed courts which protected 
foreigners and minorities, and the maintenance of die Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium over the Sudan. Nationafist -violence was 
not checked substantially imtii 1925 and, even so, prevented the 
Egyptian Government firom signing the treaty of perpetual alHance 
wliich Great Britain proposed five years later. 

The Italian conquest of Abyssinia, -with its implied threat to the 
Sudan and the sources of the Nile, con-vinced the Cairo authorities 

^ Kenya White Paper, 1923. ’ Sir Donald Cameron in Nigeria, 1931. 
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at last that it would be wise to make friends widi the British be- 
times. Hence, in terms of the treaty of 1936, Great Britain wididrcw 
her garrison from die Nile valley and, to the fury of the French, 
used her influence successfully to ensure diat the capitulations and 
the mixed courts should disappear witliin die next few years. But 
she kept her troops on die Suez c.inal until Egypt could provide for 
its defence against all comers, made herself responsible for the 
equipment and training of die Egyptian army, retained her share of 
the condominium over the Sudan, and was promised the use of 
Egyptian ports, aerodromes and communications in time of 
emergency. 

The situation farther east was more complicated. During the war 
those Arabs who rallied to die ruler of die Hcdjaz, whose capital 
was Mecca, had been led to expect die creation of a great Arab state 
from wliicli die British proposed to \vidihold the coastal belt of 
nordicm Syria desired by France, and also, diough widi a lamentable 
lack of precise definition, diat of southern Syria in part of which 
diey presendy promised the Zionists a Jewdsh National Home. 
There was a moment in 1919 when a general settlement seemed 
possible, for die Hcdjaz was recognised as an independent State, 
and its representative, die Emir Fcisal, agreed wdth Dr. Weizniami, 
die able leader of die Zionists, that Palestine should be set aside for 
special treatment provided die odicr Arab States received dieir 
independence. Frencli and British claims to northeni Syria and 
soudicni Iraq barred diat solution and, to make matters %vorse, litde 
heed was paid to article twelve of the Covenant which demanded 
diat the wishes of the inhabitants should be a ‘principal consideration 
in die selection of the Mandatory’. When, in 1920, Feisal was hailed 
as IGiig of Syria and Palestine, the Frencli drove him out of Damascus 
and the British suppressed a sympadietic rising in Iraq. In die end 
Feisal became King of Iraq wddi die British in miUtary occupation 
to keep out die Kemalist Turks, wlule liis brother became Emir of 
Transjordan, die one Arab state in wliich there was no fighting. 

In die event neidier Iraq nor Transjordan were subjected to a 
formal British mandate. The demand for independence was so 
strong in Iraq, even among Christians and Jews, diat in 1924 Great 
Britain persuaded die League to accept a treaty wliicli gave her 
control of Iraq’s foreign policy and bomid the Iraqi Government 
to do on British advice all that she herself would have done as 
mandatory. A representative Iraqi Constituent Assembly then 
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imitated Egypt’s example by instituting parliamentary rule. In 
1928 a similar treaty was concluded with Transjordan whose Emir 
created a legislature •wdth a strong elective majority. 

Meanwlrile, in 1925, tlie Frenclr had crushed a Syrian rising by 
bombarding Damascus, and Ibn Saud, the Puritan Wahabi ruler, 
diad seized the Hedjaz witli its Holy Places and brought most of 
Arabia under his sway. The British dissuaded Iraq aird Transjordan 
from going to war to recover die Hedjaz, and then, having secured 
die oil-bearing Mosul area for Iraq by treaty widi the Tiuks, signed 
a new treaty with King Feisal in 1930, the year of die abortive 
Egyptian treaty. Iraq became the ally of Great Britain for twenty- 
five years and promised to give British troops every facility in war- 
time, while Great Britain withdrew her garrison, except from one 
air-base near Baghdad and another near the port of Basra, and in 
1932 secured Iraq’s admission to the League. Thereafter Iraq rose 
rapidly in international status; in 1934 her ruler made a pact of 
Moslem brotherhood widi Saudi Arabia, in which Yemen was 
presendy included, and three years later joined Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan in an alliance of die Northern Moslem Powers. 

The rapid progress of Iraq and Transjordan embittered racial, 
political and religious strife in Palestine. That htde country, about 
the size of Wales though widi a mucli sparser population, was a 
Holy Land to Jews, Christians and Moslems. Whatever Great 
Britain did or did not do there as Christian mandatory was sure 
to be scrutinised jealously by the 46,000,000 of Arabs everywhere, 
perhaps also by the 200,000,000 Moslems who were spread out from 
die Afiican West Coast by way of die Middle East and Northern 
India to Malaya, and certainly by millions of Jews powerful in 
finance and all the means of publicity die world over and nowhere 
more powerful than in the eastern United States, South Afiica and 
Great Britain herself. 

There had always been some Jews in Palestine and, between 
1881 and 1918, thanks mainly to Tsarist and popular persecution their 
numben had risen from 25,000 to some 55,000. The Zionists had 
now been promised a National Home on the rmderstanding that this 
should not prejudice the civil and religious rights of non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine nor the status and rights of Jews in other 
lands. The success of die experiment depended, like parhamentary 
government, upon reasonably stable conditions and the ‘wise 
moderation’ of all concerned. Neither of those conditions was 
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realised and, in tlie end, the tlirec parries, British, Arab and Zionist, 
each with mucli right on its side, had drifted into deadlock. 

The expressed fear of die Arabs was that diey would be swamped 
in their o^\’n country; but diough Jewsh ininiigrarion was thus the 
focus of the quarrel, die issue was really poHrical diroughout. The 
Palestinian Arabs, backed by their fellows beyond die frontier, 
would not accept the National Home and greeted die first Jciiosh 
newcomers with rioting. Undismayed, die British in 1922 proposed 
to take die first step towards die self-government envisaged by the 
mandate by setting up a Legislative Council wridi a nominated un- 
official majority. The Arabs would have none of it, if only because 
die balance would have been held eidier by dicjewrish or Clirisdan 
representatives. The British therefore appointed a mere ofEdal 
Adwsoiy^ Council, assimilated the administration to that of a Crovn 
colony, and worked as best diey might widi various Jewish local 
audioriries, including die Jewish Agency wiiicli organised die 
Zionist immigration, and widi die Supreme Council wliich super- 
intended die Moslem courts under the presidency of a Mufti who 
had long been hostile to diemsclvcs but for wdiosc peaceful replace- 
ment no macliincry had been provided. 

At the outset die British Government, and probably the Zionists 
also, had expected nodiing more dian a gradual influx of picked 
setders w'hose economic acri\irics w^ould benefit die local Arabs 
and thus win dieir fiicndsliip. Zionist immigration, however, almost 
trebled die Jewsli population during die first decade. And it was no 
ordinary immigration. Not only w'ere die newcomers Europeans of 
all ranks of society who sorted ill with die conservative and for the 
most part backward Palestinian Ar.abs, but diey had beliind diem 
the pious patriotism of a narion-churcli widely dispened in partihns 
wdiosc Zionist members were ready to sink money at very low' rates 
of interest in agricultural, social and industrial undertakings in the 
Promised Land. No pnaise can be too liigh for die zeal widi whicli 
the Zionists developed their National Home in all its parts from 
die new Hebrew' University at Jerusalem downw'ards. Their capital 
and enterprise prowded employment; the prices diey paid for land, 
whether to peasants or to die wcaldiy and often absentee effendi 
w'ho were die leaders of die anti-Je^vish movement, were so good 
that few Arabs came forward when state relief was offered to diose 
who had ‘lost’ their land to the newcomers; the Arab population. 
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stationary'' or even decreasing elsewhere, increased in tire neighbour- 
hood of Jewish settlements. But man, even in Palestine, does not 
live by bread alone. The Arab rank-and-file were convinced that 
they were being worsted economically; drey and tlieir leaders were 
offended by tire flamboyance of some of the younger Zionists in 
dreir new-found ffeedom, alarmed at Zionist demands that Trans- 
jordan should be, opened to Jewry as being part of the Iristoric 
Palestine, and angered that the self-govenmient which had been 
accorded to other Arab communities should be withheld &om tlrem 
because of the National Home. They did not fail to note that the 
Jews of Baghdad under tire constitutional monarchy of Iraq had 
no desire to see a Zionist branch estabUshment in their city. 

The Arabs rioted in 1928 and again in 1929; wherefore a Royal 
Commishon recommended that immigration be controlled more 
strictly. Immigration did indeed slacken for a time, but tlie financial 
crash of 1931 and the accession to power in Germany of tlie bitterly 
anti-Semitic Nazis sent a stream of immigrants pouring into Pales- 
tine. At that die Arabs proclaimed non-co-operation 'with the 
British on Indian Congress Hnes and pressed tlreir demand for in- 
dependence. To make the situation more difficult, the French in 
1935 promised S'yria and the Lebanon tlieir independence at some 
future date. The harassed British Government then proposed to 
set up a Legislative Coimcil with a non-official majority under a 
neutral president. This time die Arabs were inclined to agree, but 
the Jews, whose more ardent members were talking for die first 
time of a Jewish State, refused. This was the signal for a renewed 
Arab strike of such sustained violence that the British Government 
was obliged to interrupt its long overdue military and aerial re- 
organisation by sending strong reinforcements to its depleted 
garrison in Palestine. 

Nodiing but the persuasions of the neighbouring Arab rulers, a 
dangerous precedent, induced the Arabs to appear before die Royal 
Commission which followed hard on the beds of the troops. This 
Commission did not mince its words. It dedared that many of the 
grievances on both sides had litde substance, however sincerdy diey 
might be felt, and pronounced the mandate imworkable and sdf- 
government imattainable since neither the 400,000 Jews nor the 
1,000,000 Arabs, Moslem and Christian, had ‘any sense of service to 
a single state’, nor were like to have while their rival youdi move- 
ments and systems of education remained ‘schools of nationalism’. 
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The commissioners tliercforc proposed partition as the only alterna- 
tive to a regime of mere law and order that could lead nowhere and 
was as distasteful to die British public m Palestine as in Ireland. 
A British mandate was to cover small areas round die Holy Cities 
of Jerusalem and Betlilehcm widi the port of Jaffa, and also 
Nazaredi and the shore of the Sea of Galilee; but a Je\vish State 
was to uiclude most of die plains and coasdands, and an Arab State, 
united with Transjordan, was to take in most of the steppe and liill 
country. Bodi States were to be bound to Great Britain by treaties 
on die Iraqi and Egyptian model and be admitted to the League of 
Nations. 

Had partition been effected fordnvith dicrc might, at least, have 
been a chance of it becoming die basis of a federation widi adjacent 
Arab states, including Syria and the Lebanon whenever die French 
should have given dicsc dicir promised mdcpcndence. In such a 
federation die Palestinian Arabs would have had no fear of being 
swamped and die Jews would h.ave possessed a territory of their 
OTOi, small indeed but vddi full international status, able to accom- 
modate diousands more immigrants under the intensive develop- 
ment of wliicli diey had proved dicmsclvcs capable, and admirably 
placed for business purposes on die bridge between East and West. 
Unhappily die British Govermnent hesitated; Jewish and Arab 
antagonism flared up, and the civil war smouldered on in spite of 
repeated attempts at negotiation in whicli die Ar.ab States and Egypt 
played dicir part. At last, m May 1939, die British Government 
amiotuiced its decision. Henceforward Jewish land purcliase was to 
be confined to specified areas. A further 75,000 Jews were to be 
admitted during die next five ye.ars to bring dicir numbers up to 
500,000 as against 1,000,000 Arabs, and widiui ten years a Palestinian 
State was to be set up wdi representative histitutions, controlling 
its own immigration pohey and boimd to Great Britaui by a treaty 
whicli should inter alia safeguard die Jewish National Home. 
It avas a solution diat satisfied no one. 

Unlike die A mandates diose of die B class created no difficulties 
for Great Britain. Radier did diey clear away obstacles to good 
government by reuniting tribes .and border districts wliicli had been 
cut up by die partitioners of Africa. In West Africa Great Britain 
took oyer die strips of Togoland and the Cameroons that remained 
after Frcncli claims had been satisfied; hi East Africa she took the 
main mass of Tanganyika (German East Afiica), leaving die Ruanda 
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and Urundi districts adjacent to tlie Congo under Belgian mandate 
and a tiny wedge in the soutli-east under Portuguese sovereignty. 
Presently, as tlrey had promised, she and France compensated Italy 
in a measure for these additions to tKeir African empires by rectify- 
ing her Libyan firontiers and transferring the Juba river valley from 
Kenya to Italian Somahland. The British administered their strips of 
Togoland and the Cameroons as parts respectively of the adjacent 
Gold Coast and Nigeria except where the mandates forbade; 
Tanganyika tliey ruled on protectorate lines subject again to mandate 
pledges, and in 1926 gave it a legislature with a nominated minority 
which included two Indians but as yet no representative of the 
Bantu tribesmen. 

Great Britain’s share of the C mandates was trifling; a mere 
joint mandate with Austraha and New Zealand for the tiny guano 
island of Nauru whose administration was repeatedly entrusted to 
the Canberra authorities. Austraha, on the other hand, took over 
German New Guinea and the adjacent Bismarck and German 
Solomon Islands, wlule New Zealand received the two German 
Samoan islands. Botlr Dominions followed British methods of 
native administration, but whereas Austraha achieved good results 
by employing specially trained officials, New Zealand rehed too 
much on inexpert civil servants and was thus able to do far less for 
the hstless Samoans. On the other hand, as early as 1920, New 
Zealand had already set up in her comparatively advanced depen- 
dency a legislature witli an unofficial minority consisting of two 
elected Europeans and two norninated Samoans. It was only in 
1932 tliat Austraha ventured to create a somewhat similar legislature 
in New Guinea. 

The Union received the mandate for South-West Africa, Ger- 
many s one more or less temperate zone colony. After one passage 
of arms witli the Mandates Commission for its heavy-handed sup- 
pression of a Hottentot rising in 1922, it did something for the 
broken Hereto clans in the south and apphed, later on, an effective 
system of indirect rule to comparatively untouched Ovamboland in 
the semi-tropical north. But South Africa’s main preoccupations 
were with the Europeans of the territory. Constitutional advance 
was fairly rapid, though pohtical rights were given only to the white 
ten per cent of the mixed population of some 300,000 souls. Nearly 
half the exiguous German population had gone home voluntarily 
or otherwise at tire close of the war, but the gap was more than filled 
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by immigration from tlic Union and Portuguese West Africa, of 
Afrikanders for tlic most part. As soon as the formal mandate had 
been given municipal institutions and an Advisory Council were 
set up, and presently, by arrangement with tlic German Republic, 
nearly all the remaining German residents became British subjects. 

The governmental macliincr)' was elaborated. An Executive 
Conmiittee was created consisting of die Administrator and four 
members clioscn by die legislature as in each of the Union’s 
Provinces; die Advisory Council became a second chamber manned 
by die Executive Committee members and dircc nominees, one of 
whom was to have the special knowledge of the wishes of die non- 
Europeans diat had always been required of die four nominee 
‘native’ Senators in die Union; a Legislative Council was formed 
widi a two-tliirds elective majority similar to those of tire mid- 
Victorian Austrahan colonics and Natal. The powers of this 
government were however striedy Hmited. Its railway and customs 
policies were directed from Pretoria, and soon die mandated terri- 
tory was so closely bound up with die Union, its sole money market, 
that General Hertzog coulcf cause a stir at Geneva in the year of die 
Kellogg Pact by looking forward to the day when ‘South-West’ 
should become die fiftli Province of the Union. For all that, 
during die ninetccn-diirtics, die South African audioritics refused 
repeated requests by die majority of die South-West African 
electorate for admission to the Union, and contented themselves 
from 1936 onwards with diccking more and more vigorously the 
disruptive manoeuvres widi which the Nazis were soon to make 
Europe disastrously famihar. 

Constitutional advances in most of die mandated territories were 
accompanied by similar developments in the Crown colonies and 
Protectorates, for the Imperial Govcnmiait was bent more optimis- 
tically than ever on giving representative institutions wherever 
possible in tliis brave new world made safe for democracy. These 
changes were preceded in some cases by die formal annexation of 
protectorates: die Gilbert and Ellice Islands (1915), Kenya (1920), 
Soudiem Rhodesia (1923) and C^qinis (1925), annexations wliidi 
gave diese territories, among odier advantages, die right to borrow 
on the fivourable colonial terms diat were denied to protectorates 
and mandated territories until the passing of die Colonial Develop- 
ment Act of 1929. The changes dicmsdves were hastened by die 
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knowledge recently gained, and cliiefly in India, that possibly 
indifferent popular government gave more satisfaction titan the 
finest administration by outsiders, and tliat risks must be run for 
the sake of poHtical education. 

One dependency was favoured above the rest. Post-war opinion 
in Southern Rltodcsia turned decidedly against eitlier a continuation 
of cltartered rule, for wlticli indeed tlie British Soutli Africa Com- 
pany was not aindous, or Crown colony rule as a possible alternative. 
A large majority of the voters also deedared at a referendum against 
incorporation in tlie Union of South Africa wlrich had hidrerto 
been regarded as tlie Protectorate’s manifest destiny. Hence, though 
it contained a mere 33,000 Europeans as against 770,000 Bantu, 
Southern Rhodesia was given self-government of the pre- 
Dominion hind in 1923, subject to imperial control exercised 
dirough die High Commissioner for South Africa over native 
policy and dealings widi die Chartered Company and die privately- 
owned railways. The new government bought from the Crown 
die extensive unalienated lands and pubhc works for rather less than 
half the amount that the Crown paid or remitted to die Company 
for past administrative and war expenditure, and presently bought 
out the Company’s exclusive mineral rights and the railways. 
Power was given to create an Upper House, but Southern Rliodesia 
has been content hitherto with -a single chamber ParHament, in 
which die first woman Member of Parhament in the overseas 
Empire took her seat in 1924, and with the non-racial franchise 
which it had inherited from the Cape Colony. For die rest Southern 
Rhodesia succeeded in ehminating the High Commissioner and 
some other formal controls in 1937. She thus secured freedom of 
action except for the reservation of laws differentiating against 
non-Europeans, a safeguard wliich may be litde more tiian an 
imperial invitation to diink twice before acting. 

Odier dependencies received a smaller measure of autonomy, for 
here die British Government was resolved to maintain real checks 
and balances and to reserve decisions in the last resort to executives 
responsible to die Secretary of State and die Westminster Parlia- 
ment. The island fortress of Malta, for aU that its population 
numbered less dian a quarter of a million, was given a dyardiy on 
the new Indian model in 1921. Military matters were naturally 
reserved to die Governor, but all odiers were entrusted to ministers 
responsible to a bicameral legislature of the famdiar British type. 

N 
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Cyprus was given a legislature with an elective majority on its 
amicxation as a colony in 1925, in line witli the contemporar)' 
reforms in Egypt, Transjordan and Iraq; but here die three Moslem 
members coidd combine widi die official bloc to outvote the twelve 
Greeks. 

Meanwhile, in 1920, Ceylon had been given a legislature wdi a 
considerable majority elected, as in India, eidier by local constitu- 
encies or by various communities; but die fact diat representatives of 
small non-Sinlialcsc groups held the balance caused dissatisfaction. 
Accordingly a much more bbcral constitution was granted ui 1931 
widi die avowed intention of breaking away from the separate 
voters’ rolls wliicli were sharpening communal enmities in India, 
Kenya and Cyprus. This Donouglimorc Constitution was modelled 
on diat of die London County Council whose ‘subjects’ were indeed 
more nmnerous dian die iidiabitants of Ceylon. Legislative and 
executive functions were combined in the hands of a Council of 
State consisting of die Governor, dircc Officers of State, eight 
nominees and fifty members elected on a common roll by adult 
suffrage. Each of die Officers of State presided over a department; 
seven ministers took charge of the committees into wliich the 
Council was divided for administrative purposes, wliile die Officers 
of State, %vidiout the power to vote, and die ministers together 
formed a Board of Ministers to advise die Governor. This novel 
constitution worked, diougli it must be confessed diat some elections 
were stained with blood and die Sinhalese majority complained 
diat its desires were diwarted by die extreme dispersion of powers 
and responsibilities. 

Anodier group of dependencies was given an equal balance 
between officials and the rest, die Governor welding a casting vote. 
Constitutions of diis kind had been conferred upon Grenada, 
Trinidad-Tobago and the Straits Setdements by 1924, and in 1928 
die colony of Lagos and die Soudiem Provinces of the Nigerian 
Protectorate, whose joint legislature had recendy been given an 
elective minority, were given die equal balance togedier with power 
to control governmental expenditure in the Northern Provinces. 
An Advisory Council appeared in Nordiem Rhodesia in 1918, but 
made way for a Legislative Council -with a minority of seven elective 
members on the termination of British Soudi Africa Company rule 
in 1924. Then, in 1938, die elective members were given an equality 
widi the official bloc, and two seats on the finance committee of the 
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Executive Coimcil; a little later, wlien tlie Axis war liad made the 
demand for copper insistent, three of them and an unofficial 
nominee were given seats on tire Executive Council itself beside the 
Governor and four other officials. Thus this tropical protectorate, 
whose permanent European population was fer smaller than that 
of Southern Rliodcsia and its Bantu population markedly larger, 
had been put widiin measurable distance of responsible govern- 
ment. 

In tlie sugar islands the general tendency was to raise all to tire 
Jamaican level by reducing tire size of the official bloc, increasing 
the strengtli of the elective members, giving tire balance of voting 
power to tire vurofficial nominees, aird empowering the Governor 
to override tire majority only on questions of paramount import- 
ance’ subject to confirirration by dre Secretary of State. The old 
Dutch Courts of British Guiaira, w'herc dre remnants of the Roman- 
Dutclr civil law had made way for a local code in I9i7> were super- 
seded by a legislature of this kind in 1928. Thereafter poHtical unrest 
bred of bad times and tire reconrmendations of a Royal Commission 
hastened the process elsewhere. Between 1933 and 1937 constitu- 
tions of a similar kind were given to Mauritius and British Honduras, 
to each of the Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent), and to each of the Leeward Islands (Antigua, St. Kitts 
and Nevis, Dominica, and Montserrat) whose Governor and General 
Government already possessed overriding powers over island legis- 
lation. In 1940 Dominica was transferred to the Windward group 
and tire powers of its Governor adjusted suitably. 

Meanwlrdc, in 1938, tire Imperial Government had decided that 
all literate colonial citizens tlrroughout the Empire must be en- 
fianclrised in some way as soon as possible. Two years later yet 
another Royal Comnrission urged that, in view of dre serious social 
disturbances drat had broken out in many of dre sugar islands during 
dre past few years, ‘more and not less participation by the people in 
the work of government is a real necessity for lasting social advance- 
ment’. The iirrperial authorities hesitated to yield to dre growing 
demand in the West Indies for a nearer approach to self-govern- 
ment, nor had the Commission recommended this; but ffiey did 
propose to give dre elective members inTrinidad-Tobago anequality 
rvidr dre officials and imofficial nonrinees combined, and to double 
the number of the elective seats in Jamaica and replace that island’s 
restricted francirise widr dre adult suffirage of Ceylon. 
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In some dependencies again die balance was tilted down, nicely 
but cfFectively, on die official side. This was die line taken in 1924-25 
in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Kenya. Considering the sparse- 
ness of die European population, the constitutional advance of 
Kenya was rapid. On the annexation of the territory in 1920 the 
coast strip, which had once been the domain of die Sultan of 
Zanzibar, became a Protectorate ruled by die Nairobi authorities. 
The setders in the new colony, who had long been accustomed to 
send elective representatives to an informal council, were now 
empowered to elect eleven of dicir number to a Legislative Council. 
Five Indians and one Arab were elected in 1924 on communal 
rolls with privileges equal to diose of the Europeans, but ten years 
were to pass before tivo Europeans were nominated to speak for 
the vast native majority. Meanwliile, in 1929, fiir-away Fiji had 
been given a similar legislature in wliich elective members repre- 
sented die European and Indian comnimiities and nominees the 
Fijian. 

Yet other dependencies were promoted to die rank of diose whose 
legislatures, like that of Nyasdand, contained a minority of un- 
official nominees. Two Europeans and one Indian were nominated 
dius in Uganda in 1920; on the termination of die Zanzibar High 
Commissionersliip and Protectorate Coimcil in 1926 similar pro- 
vision was made for Zanzibar itself and adjacent Tanganyika, as 
well as for Turk’s Island, Jamaica’s litde dependency. Next year a 
dozen nominees representing die Malayan, European, Cliinese 
and Eidian communities were added to the Federal Council of the 
Malay States, an example wliicli was followed in due course by each 
of diose States. In 1921 even the Solomon Islands and die tiny 
European community in Swaziland were given nominee Advisory 
Councils. 

Finally, during die past diirty years, die tendency has been to 
give imofficial members, wliedier nominee or elective, seats upon 
die Executive Council. Tliis policy has been carried furtiiest in 
Nortiieni Rliodesia and Kenya where there is equality between 
die official and unofficial groups mider die Governor, but it has 
been followed also in many West Indian colonies as well as in 
Tanganyika, Mauritius and Fiji. 

On the odier hand, just as die depressed West bidies had been 
‘reformed backwards’ during later Victorian times, so during the 
black nineteen-diirties three members of die Empire were obhged 
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to take lower places in the constitutional hierarchy. Disturbed 
C^^rus lost the elective majority wliich it had enjoyed for six years 
past and, in 1931, Avas placed under the control of its Governor. 
Next, die responsible government of Malta, never much of a reahty 
OAATiig to the poAver exercised by the mihtary Governor, came to an 
end. It foundered in die storm diat beat up Avhen the small educated 
bourgeoisie, under Fascist inspiration, pressed the claims of the 
Italian language upon islanders who for the most part spoke Maltese 
or Enghsh. Suspended for a time in 193 1 amid the distant rumblings 
of Papal ditmder, the constitution Avas abrogated two years later 
Avhen it Avas seen hoAV ill the pro-Itahan party took the introduction 
of Maltese into the courts alongside of Enghsh and Itahan, and its 
substitution for Itahan in the elementary schools. Finally, proudly 
insular Newfoiuidland was overwhelmed by the world depression 
at the end of a long period of maladministration wliich its small 
population and limited resources Avere unable to bear. It fell out of 
die ranks of the Dominions, and in 1934 submitted voluntarily to 
rule by a joint British and Newfoundland Commission. 

Those parts of the Empire in which Lugard’s system of indirect 
rule prevailed were gaining a firm foodiold on the lower rungs of 
the constitutional ladder. The interlocking system of rule by British 
officials and native authorities AAudun tire firamcAvork of a single 
decentrahsed admitustration had been apphed to die liigldy organ- 
ised Yoruba cliieftainsliips of south-AA'’estem Nigeria during die Avar; 
thereafter it AA^as extended gradually into the less promising parts of 
the Protectorate. The Avork called for endless tact and patience; but 
noAA'^ that Lugard himself had expounded them, the principles Avere 
better understood and had the support of die ncAV school of social 
anthropologists and educationahsts avIio beheved in building on 
faniihar foundations, of the groAving body of missionaries Avho held 
that a good African Avas Avorth more to the Avorld than an imitation 
European, and of the League of Nations Avhich stood for the self- 
determination of peoples and die mandatory programme of train- 
ing ‘backward’ folk to stand upon dieir oAvn feet. 

Indirect rule began to spread beyond Nigeria. In 1925 Sir Donald 
Cameron went thence to Tanganyika after sixteen years’ service 
under Lugard and Avorked most successfully through die surviAring 
chiefi, rcAwed chieftainships, or fiiiling them, natii'^e courts. The 
system Avas adopted in Avhole or in part in die Southern Sudan, 
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Northern Rliodesia, Nyasaland, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone 
whence a Governor carried it to Kenya in 1931, the year in which 
Cameron returned to Nigeria to institute it in die difficult Ibo south- 
eastern districts of the Protectorate. Far to the soudi die Union of 
Soudi Africa introduced it with success into still tribal Ovamboland, 
die nordieni half of its mandated territory', and grafted die revived 
chieftainship and some odicr features of indirect rule on to its ovti 
system of native administration. Southcni Rliodesia, whose wliitc 
population was niucli smaller relatively to die black than diat of the 
Union and its tribes much less broken up, followed a similar coune. 

The South African and Southern Rliodesian Government, 
however, had to face the same fundamental difficulty. Both were 
parliamentary governments and, however zealously tiiey might try 
to exercise trusteeship for dieir native ni.ajorities, both must con- 
form in die long run to die wnslies of their electorates. Voting power 
lay almost entirely in the hands ofEuropeans, male .and female, whose 
feckless poorer members, in die Union especially, feared nodiing 
so much as non-Europc.an competition. Indeed, experience proved 
eveiyavhere tii.at die more numerous and inSuential the European 
setden the more difficult it avas to m.amt.ain a system of indirect 
rule. Authorities from David Livingstone downwards have 
admitted diat European example stimulated Afric.ans, and employ- 
ment by a good master civilised diem rapidly; but die fact remained 
that trib<al society tended to disintegrate in contact aatith avestem 
society even avhere every effort aa’as made to preserve it, and avent 
to pieces avith disastrous speed aadicrever die European demand for 
native labour w.as compellhig. Indirect rule cliecked liis headlong 
dissolution and, in die many v.ast .are.as of Africa in wliicli conditions 
were still faamurable, gave Europe.ans .and Africans time in avhicli to 
avork out a neav order togedier. In short, its main justification avas 
that it av.as tnansition rule. 

Even so, indirect rule had grave aveaknesscs. There avas Httle or 
no place in it for Africans aaho had broken aaaaay from tribalism; 
avhere die Europe.an population aa'as numerous it tended to en- 
courage the groavth of two distinct societies avidiin die same state, 
die avliite ineatitably having die ada^antage over the black; diere was a 
real danger lest cliiefi, upheld by European audiority and freed from 
normal tribal restraints, should become irresponsible despots; above 
all, tiiere avas no guarantee diat what av.as essentially ft form of local 
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government as far as natives -were concerned would issue in self- 
government, To all this the exponents of indirect rule could reply 
that it was for Europeans to absorb westernised Africans into their 
own political, economic and perhaps even social systems; that the 
cure for chiefly misdemeanours was time, experience, education 
and, in the last resort, deposition at the hands of the European 
suzerain; and finally that it was early days yet to say that so novel and 
clastic a system could go thus Car and no further. Ail British history 
suggests that in such things tlicrc is no finality. 

The poliew of integration which characterised indirect rule in 
Africa was forcshadov/cd on a more ambitious scale in other jiarts 
of the Empire, The arguments for federating the numerous small 
West Indian islands were strong; .administrative economy, the 
advantage of common legal and fiscal systems, the educative effect 
of membership of one large though dispersed community as against 
the cramping experience of insular segregation. But the obstacles 
were many: distance, lack of communications, varying island 
conditions, vested interests, local p,atrjotisms, scarcity of white fidk 
and a superabundance ofpoor, ignorant and prolific non-Europeans. 
A West Indian appeal court was indeed set up in 7920 for ,all the 
islands except Jamaica, far and away the largest of them; but it v/as 
only after the great slump of 7931 that closer political union v/as 
discussed seriously when the ncv/ly-foundcd West Indi.an National 
League talked hopefully of a federal Dominion and a Roy,al 
Commission also recommended federation, thougli on a jnuch less 
exalted plane, Trinidad opposition killed this cojn])rchc77sivc scheme, 
and the Colonial Office shelved the Commission’s alternative pro- 
posal that the Leev/ard and V/indv/ard groups at least should be 
federated in favour of granting more liberal institutions to each of 
these islands. The Royal Commission of 7939-40, hov/cver, sug- 
gested once more tliat the Leev/ard and Windward Island'; be com- 
bined ‘as a practical test of the advantages of federation’; meaixv/hilc 
the islands were to be encouraged to co-r^perate as closely as possifjlc 
and, in any event, orgam'se a unified West Indian Civil Service, 
Repeated attempts v.'crc also made to achieve closer union in 
Afnea, The v/idcly separated V/cst African dependencies achieved 
nothuig better than annual Conferences of their respective Governors 
from 1939 onv/ards, nor did the more ambitious contiguous ter- 
ritories of East, Central and Southertr Africa achieve snuch more. 
The Tanganyika Ivlandatc had looked forv/ard to the day v/hen 
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tliat territory' should form part of a customs, fiscal and administra- 
tive federation or even union Avitli Kenya and Uganda. Economic 
problems presented no barrier because all three territories were 
covered by open door intcniational treaties, and tlie fact that Great 
Britain lacked in Tangan^nka the sovereignty she enjoyed elsewhere 
constituted no real difficulty. The chief obstacle to closer union was 
political: die refusal of the dominant section of die Kenya settlers 
to subscribe to die Tangan^nkan and Imperial version of trusteeship 
for the native majority. Undaunted by their failure to secure an 
elective majority in die Nairobi legislature in 1924, dieir leaders 
began to talk of a w'hite man’s federation running soudiward from 
die frontiers of Abyssinia and die Sudan to diose of the Union of 
South Africa. 

It was an ambitious scliemc. The htde groups of Europeans 
scattered on die islands of liigh ground in diose tropical regions 
constituted barely one per cent of die tot-al population as compared 
uddi die five per cent of die West Indies, and a liigh proportion 
of them avcrc officials, missionaries, employees on mines, plantations 
or mercantile ventures, and odier birds of passage. Again, diough 
die number of w'hite children bom in these territories was increas- 
ing, it was by no means certain (nor is it yet) diat Europeans hwng 
so high up imdcr die actinic ra)-s of die tropical siui and &r from 
the cahning sea breezes could raise famihes liealthy in mind, body 
and spirit, generation by generation. It was undoubtedly possible 
to keep physically fit with reasonable care; but the nerv’^ous strain 
was severe, and rehance on numerous and clicap African dependants 
did nodiing to stimulate the mental activity or toughen die moral 
fibre of the young folk. Be that as it may, the setders’ dream of 
empire aroused Htde endiusiasm in die soudiem dependencies, 
wdiilc all diat came of dicir alternative proposal for a federation of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika were periodic conferences of die 
diree Governors and die creation of a permanent East African 
Secretariat at Nairobi. 

The Plilton-Young Commission of 1929 suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Governor-General or High Commissioner for die diree 
East Africa territories, wdio should discliarge on the spot many of 
the duties of die Secretary of State, and die co-ordination of various 
departments to pave die way for federation. The praise wdiicli that 
report bestowed on the Tanganyikan dicory of trustceslu'p moved 
General Smuts, lecturing at Oxford, to call for a conference of die 
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governments ofEast, Central and Southern Africa, which, drawing 
upon the Union’s long experience, should show the Imperial 
Government a more excellent way in lands that might take ‘an 
appreciable number’ of Britain’s people and provide work for many 
who remained at home. The British Labour ministry repHed by 
reaffirming the Kenya White Paper poHcy of 1923. It declared 
that it had long been ‘an axiom of British policy and now embodied 
in the Covenant of die League, that the well-being and develop- 
ment’ of the native peoples in such territories formed ‘a sacred trust 
of civilisation’, and intimated, in words reminiscent of those of the 
Aborigines Committee of 1837, that however anxious it might be to 
share ffiat trust ndth local governments it was not prepared to devolve 
it upon them. 

This stout reply caused a stir in aU ‘White Africa’ from Pretoria 
to Nairobi. Northern Rliodesians and Nyasalanders talked of 
federation with each other and even with Southern Rhodesia to 
escape the White Paper policy; a Kenya deputation hurried to the 
Union, where Transvaal NarionaHsts envisaged a Dixie line drawn 
well to the north of the newly-discovered copper mines in Northern 
Rhodesia, thus cutting off the colour-bar States of the south from 
the White Paper dependencies of the north, and another sailed for 
London where General Hertzog was attending the Imperial Con- 
ference. The South African Prime Minister, thus encouraged, 
asserted pubUcly the Union’s right as a Dominion to manage its 
own afiairs, and then asked that all tlie Governments concerned 
should consult together before any of them adopted a native poHcy 
that differed too much from South Africa’s pohcy of segregation. 
The British Government, however, anxious that none of these 
governments should adopt poUcies that differed too markedly from 
its own, decided after further inquiry diat Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika should develop separately for some time to come. 
Then, to secure departmental co-operation wherever possible, it 
bade the three Governors to meet annually and, when desired, to 
summon to their councils the Governors of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and the Resident at Zanzibar. In spite of occasional 
protests it adhered doggedly to that pohcy throughout the darken- 
ing nineteen-thirties. 

Difference of opinion on Native pohcy, the fundamental problem 
for Afiica, had hitherto caused the British authorities to discoun- 
tenance East Afidcan federation. It obhged them, also, to refuse 
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their sanction to proposals for the amalgamation of the Two Rlio- 
desias either Avitli or witliout neighbouring Nyasaland, and decline 
to transfer to the Union die governance of the diree High Com- 
mission territories of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bcchuanaland for 
whicli provision had been made in the Soudi Africa Act of 1909. 

The native policies of Union ministries had been spasmodically 
restrictive from die first, like those of the Rcpubh'cs and Natal 
in days gone by. Then, in 1925, Hertzog, as leader of a Narionalist- 
Labour coahtion, proposed a diorough-going scheme of native 
segregation. He carried mucli of it through, but was unable to deal 
widt land tenure and poHtical rights as he \vishcd tmtil he had made 
sure of overwhelming British and Afrikander support by joining 
hands widi Smuts in 1933. The upshot was diat by 1937 the native 
two-tliirds of die Union’s population could acquire land only in 
scattered areas, of varying value and density of prior occupation, 
wliicli might one day cover some izi per cent of the country’s 
surface if all that was projected were made available to them. Else- 
where they must be cither short-term labourers or rent-paying 
tcnants-at-will (squatters), or labour tenants p2)Tng for the land 
they lived on by working for dicir landlords up to 180 days each 
year. They could be shut out from the towns except as visitors or 
employees; dicy were debarred from many skilled or semi-skilled 
occupations, and obliged, in common widi die mixed-breed 
Colomcd folk and Indians, to make way for subsidised Europeans 
in many state and semi-public undertakings. The natives of the 
Cape Province, who had enjoyed die full francliisc since its incep- 
tion in 1853, must be content to be represented in the House of 
Assembly by three Europeans elected by them on a communal 
roll, wliile die imcnfraitcliiscd natives in all four Provinces could 
elect indirectly four Europeans to sit in die Senate beside die four 
others who had always been nominated to speak for diem dierc. 
These unenfrancliised natives could also express dicir wishes dirough 
an Advisory Council consisting of European officials and native 
nominees and elective members. 

When, diereforc, the Union Government began in 1933 to press 
seriously for die transfer of die dircc High Commission territories, 
the British Government demurred, and all the more since the 
Nationahsts desired to apply a segregation poHcy systematically 
to Coloured folk and Indians. The Union’s request was supported 
by most of the white setders in die direc Protectorates and men of 
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influence in Great Britain, but it was opposed by otbers of equal 
influence there and in South Africa aird by die articulate portion of 
the local native populations. After one or two moments of strain 
the issue was shelved and, as in East Aftica, die Protectorates and 
Union native administrations resolved to co-operate as £ir as might 
be. 

Meanwhile self-governing Southern Rliodcsia had adopted a 
native polic)’' similar in many respects to that of South Africa. 
Her Government diwdcd their ample lands between wliite and 
black, keeping die lugh and more developed parts within die wlute 
sphere. They proposed to resen'C the towns, in principle at all 
events, skilled occupations, secondary industries, and certain lines of 
agriculture as far as possible, for Europeans; but apart from these 
limitations, they were ready to let the Bantu majority make its 
omi way, or, as the Prime Minister, Dr. Godfrey Huggins put it, 
Wliites and Blacks were to have fifll scope to rise, each in dieir ovm 
pyramid. It remained to be seen, however, whether die Blacks 
would ever share fuUy in die political control of dieir country, 
the power that really mattered. 

Side by side widi diis policy of ‘parallel development’ the 
Rhodesian audioritics launched a scheme of amalgamation widi 
their neighbours odier than the overwhelming Union. Incorpora- 
tion widi die Soudi had long been taken as the obvious destiny 
of a colony wliicli had been settled from tiiat quarter mainly by 
men of British stock but by Afrikanders also, whose ciitil law was 
based on the Roman-Dutch law of the Cape Colony, whose appeals 
had lain first to the Cape Supreme Court and dien to the Union’s 
Appellate Diitision. Southern Rhodesia had also been a member of 
the Soudi Afiican customs union since 1903, and her railways were 
a continuation of the Soudi Afiican system; but, for all diat, she 
had drifted away and in 1935 left the customs union. On the odier 
hand, when amalgamation widi Northern Rhodesia had been 
suggested in 1916 by the Chartered Company, it had been resisted 
by advocates of self-government who feared to see diemselves 
swamped by ‘die Black North’. Times had now changed; the 
rich copper belt was attracting Europeans to Northern RJiodesia 
and swelling that territory’s revenues, and in 1935 Northern 
Rliodesian police had welcomed die help of Southern Rliodesian 
troopers in suppressing an Afiican strike on some of the mines. 
Huggins dierefore proposed the creation of ‘a large economic unit’ 
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centring upon Iris colony, wiiicli should include on die one hand 
Nyasaland and Nordicm Rliodesia, and on die other the northern 
half of die British protectorate of Bcchuanaland and perhaps a 
railway corridor dirough the Union’s mandated territory of South- 
West Africa to Walvis Bay. 

The core of the scheme was die amalgamation of all Northern 
Rhodesia widi its southern neighbour or, at die very least, its high 
ground which carried die cliicf centres of setdement and die railway 
that served the copper mines before diis should become a ‘black 
railway’ giving employment in responsible posts to Africans 
as in die Belgian Congo fardicr north, hi response to Huggins’s 
summons the elected member of Nordiern Rliodesia were returned 
on a federal platform and, early in 1936, while many Nyasalanders 
hoped for dieir own inclusion in a ‘grc.at wliite Dominion’, repre- 
sentatives of the Two Rjiodcsias agreed upon a scheme of federation 
with die good wishes of some of die South African audiorities. 
The Britisli Government dechned to have it so, dioiigh it agreed 
that die Two Rhodesias should have a joint Appeal Court as an 
alternative to the Union’s Appellate Division. Then the party 
whicli had always favoured incorporation widi die Union rallied 
in Soudieni Rliodesia, and die Northerners drew back now diat 
dicir copper was booming in a rearming world and the British 
Government had promised dicir elected members more substantial 
powers. It was partly for diese reasons, but mainly because the 
European settlers were so few and Soudicni Rliodesia’s native 
poUcy too divergent from Great Britain’s, diat die Blcdisloe 
Commission reported in 1939 in favour of die now usual depart- 
mental co-oper.ation and against federation, at all events for die 
present. 

Tliis Commission’s report was not die only reaffirmation of die 
traditional British policy, wliidi, for all its failures and departures 
from pruiciple, regarded Africans .as potential citizens m no wise 
to be held back by artifici.al barriers. A Conservative spokesman of 
the Colonial Office, reviewing labour troubles in Trinidad, had 
declared recendy diat no British ministry could tolerate anydiing 
like the Soudi Afric.an colour bar in a British colony. Th.at assurance 
was repeated presendy by a Labour successor. Commenting on 
renewed bloodstained strikes on some of die copper mines of 
Northern Rliodesia, whose settlement was complicated by die 
exclusive demimds of wliite miners from the Union and elsewhere. 


The Colour Bar in Southern Africa 


he announced tliat the ‘accepted policy’ of the British Government 
was to give Africans in all the tropical dependencies ‘opportunities 
to quahfy for any employment for wliidi they are capable and to 
supply tlie requisite educational training’. 

The Imperial policy was tlms opposed in principle to those of 
Soutli Africa and Soutlrem Rhodesia, wliich, tempered though tliey 
often were by human kindness on die one side and loyalty on the 
other, tended to regard natives primarily as a means for die support 
ofEuropean society. There is no space here to debate the rights and 
wrongs of eidier policy, but merely to note their difference in 
principle and to record diat Soudi Africa was extending her influence 
steadily into die British territories to die nordiward. 

The Union resembled these territories in many ways, notably in 


her mixed population of Europeans, Coloured folk, Indians and 
natives. It was natural, dierefore, for her to regard herself, and to 
be regarded, as the most fully developed member of a class whose 
example could be followed safely and profitably by die rest. In 
reality, her unlikeness to diem was far greater than her likeness. 
Soutii Africa had been fomided in die days of Cromwell and now 
contained close upon 2,200,000 European inliabitants in the propor- 
tion of one white person to less than four odiers; her European 
society was permanent and liiglily articulated and, diough life on 
die Transvaal High Veld without periodic visits to die coast was apt 
to leave its mark, nearly die whole of her territory lay in die south 
temperate zone. In contrast the British territories to the nordiward 
lay in the tropics. Their European societies, the oldest of diem with 
barely half a century of history, were comparatively simple in 
form and piucli less deeply rooted dian the Union’s; above all 
diere were in diose territories in 1940 only some 120,000 white 
folk in the proportion of one to 150 others, surely an inadequate 
force of brains and experience to carry the weight of a sovereign 
Dominion. 


The connection of die Union widi the precariously poised wliite 
connnunities and changing African society of diis vast tropical 
region had long been close and was becoming closer. Some of the 
original Kenya setders, British and Afrikander, had come from 
Soudi Africa, and diere were men of South African origin in every 
territory in between. Tlie Union was pushing her trade in diose parts 
energetically; she had sent mflitary aid by air to Northern Rhodesia 
during die copper belt strike of 1935 and, shice die Abyssinian crisis 
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of tliat year, had learnt to regard tlie equator as die line of her 
strategic frontier. In 1935 and again in 1936 international con- 
ferences on matters of common African concern met at Pretoria 
representing aU die British Southern, Central and East African 
territories, Portuguese Angola and Mozambique, die Belgian 
Congo and French Madagascar. The day was not far distant when 
die Union, die strongest State in its own right in Africa, was to 
watch its soldiers, and Soudiem Rjiodcsians beside diem, fight their 
way dirough ItaHan Abyssinia and look down upon die blue waters 
of die Mediterranean at die nioudis of die Nile. 

Soudiem Africans were destined to achieve those triumphs 
during die Axis War of 1939-45, a total avar. Total war clianges 
mucli, even men’s opinions. Early in 1942 Smuts showed, not for 
the first time, that he was not too old to learn. Impressed by the 
mutual respect tiiat had sprung up between white Union and 
black Afncan troops in die nordi, and no less by die patent results 
of neglected native he.aldi, housing and nutrition nearer home; 
conscious doubdess also of die impossibihty of manning die Union s 
e-xpanding industries if the colour bar were maintained in all its 
rigidity, he declared diat, since segregation liad been tried and had 
failed, Europeans and Bantu must learn to ‘live togedier in helpful 
harmony’ and dius ‘fashion a variegated but harmonious race 
pattern’ in dieir coimiion countr}% It w.as a pronouncement fuU of 
hope for Black Africa, and for an Imperial Govermnent wliicli might 
now look forw'ard to help radicr dian liindrance in die handling of 
its native problem on die hberal lines to whicli it had been com- 
mitted for more than a hundred years past. 



X 


OTTAWA AND COLONIAL WELFARE, 1915-1941 

G reat Britain’s liberal imperial policy, challenged from one 
side by tlie colour bar, was threatened from another by an 
economic doctrine diat received its fullest expression in tlie Ottawa 
preferaitial agreements of 1932. 

The origins of the Ottawa policy lay far back, but the agree- 
ments in which it was embodied arose immediately out of the 
campaign for the development of the Empire’s resources drat was 
set on foot in the middle of die war of 1914-18. One important 
aspect of this campaign was die attempted redistribution of the 
white man-power of die Empire. That man-power was most 
unevenly distributed; close on two-diirds of it was concentrated in 
die British Isles and neatly one-ninth in London alone. The British 
Government sought to redress the balance by reviving the schemes of 
assisted emigration diat had worked such wonders during the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century, hoping thereby to relieve 
social stresses at home, give the Dominions populations adequate 
to dieir new international status, remove the reproach diat the 
Commonwealth consisted largely of jealously guarded ‘great open 
spaces’, and, by reinforcing the British element overseas, strengthen 
the cultural and sentimental bonds of empire, ‘ties, which, though 
light as air, are strong as links of iron’. At die close of die war, 
therefore, it gave ex-service men and women free passages to Kenya 
and the Dominions and dien, in terms of the Empire Setdement 
Act of 1922, undertook to bear for fifteen years to come half die 
cost, not exceeding ^(^3, 000,000 in any one year, of public or private 
emigration schemes that had been arranged in concert with the 
Domimon authorities. 

This pohey of directed emigration could not achieve much in 
ttopical and tribal Kenya; it was never appHed to South Africa with 
its mixed non-European myority, wliich hved for die most part 
at a low economic level, and its many Afrikanders and Labour men 
who looked askance at all newcomers. Nor did it effea anything 
like what had been expected of it in Canada, AustraHa and New 
Zealand. Truth to tell, conditions were not favourable on eidier side 
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of tlic ocean. In spite of the acute post-war depression, die dole 
made life in familiar home surroundings tolerable for coundess 
potential emigrants, and admirable social services raised die standard 
of lisdng nearer to die liigh Dominion level for many more; on 
die other hand. Dominions widv social and economic troubles of 
their own were only ready to admit immigrants of a kind that the 
Modier Country could ill afford to lose and were apt to regard those 
■who did come as unwelcome competitors. In die decade fblloaving 
die passing of die Setdement Act perhaps 1,000,000 souls left die 
United Kingdom for other parts of the Empire; but more than 
three-fifths of diem went at their owm charges, while another 
300,000 paid dieir way to foreign parts. The British Government 
never had occasion to spend even half the sum allotted for assisted 
emigration in any one year. Moreover, some 610,000 souls came 
into die United Kingdom from Empire lands during this decade, 
and, asidi die onset of die great depression in die nineteen-thirties, 
die homeward flow far sinpassed the movement outsvards. The 
resnsed Setdement Act of 1937, whereundcr die British Govern- 
ment undertook to pay up to diree-quarters of the cost of voluntary 
emigration, dius remained little more dian die expression of a hope. 

The abandonment of free trade by die United Kingdom which 
accompanied these emigration projects was a product of die Kaiser’s 
War. True, a beginning had beai made in 1904 when an export 
duty was lesded on Malayan tin that was to be smelted elsewhere 
than in die United Kingdom, Australia or Mal.aya itself; but the 
first serious departure was only made in 1915 by the imposition of 
protective duties on certain key industries. Since war breeds tariffs 
the British representatives at die Paris Economic Conferaicc of 
1916 \irtually jettisoned fiee trade principles by agreeing to join 
wdi dieir allies in a post-war economic campaign against Germany 
as a retort for her schemes for an exclusive Mittclenropa and its over- 
seas adjuncts. By die end of the war a growmg body of British 
politicians and their electors, confirmed in dieir opinions by the 
resolutions of die two Imperial War Conferences, emdsaged an 
Empire self-sufficient in food supphes, raw materials and essential 
industries, wliich should sers^e its osvn members first, its allies and 
associates second, and the rest of the world last. In keeping svidi 
this conception export duties were Icstied on West African pahn- 
kemels, Nigerian tin and Indian liides, and small preferences were 
given to the Dominions, the West Indies and some odier colonies 
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on articles tliat wcre already dutiable. Before long those colonies 
diat were not forbidden to do so by open door treaties had responded 
to a compelhng invitation to give preferences in return. 

These small preferences affected less tlian six per cent of the trade 
of the dependencies concerned, while the Ihde export duty lapsed 
when hidia secured virtual fiscal autonomy and the Nigerian palm- 
kemcl duty was suspended presently as bad business. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1923, however, tire Conservative British ministry 
formed an Imperial Economic Committee, on which all the 
members of the Commonwealth except Canada co-operated, to 
gather information on Empire products and market prospects. It also 
offered substantial preferences to the Dominions. A short-Hved 
Labour ministry declined to implement that offer, and though the 
Conservatives soon regained power tliey did not venture to levy 
the duties on staple food-stuffs which would alone give room for 
tlie preferences that Canada and Austraha especially desired. They 
merely stabiUsed existing preferences and, in 1926, set up an Empire 
Marketing Board on which some of the Dominions accepted a half- 
hearted and non-contributory representation. Financed by tire 
British taxpayer to a maximum of ^1,000,000 amiually, this board 
called upon tlie various publics of the Empire to ‘buy British’ m 
the tvidest sense of that comprehensive term. Nor did it call in 
vain. 

Thus encouraged, British protectionists, led by the Empire 
Crusaders, dwelt on the advantages of the economic imperiahsm 
whidi most of Great Britain’s rivals pursued as a matter of course. 
They urged that common allegiance to the Crown and such British 
sentiment as survived overseas must be reinforced by appeals to 
mutual economic advantage now that emigration was failing to 
strengthen markedly the cultural and social links of empire, and the 
Balfour Declaration of 1926 had shown that the poUtical ties of the 
Commonwealtli were of the most tenuous character. Point was 
given to these argimrents by the pressure of foreign tariffs and tlie 
brusque treatment tliat many investors were receiving at tlie hands 
of their foreign debtors. British investors learned to place a higher 
value than ever on the Union Jack as the guarantor of their dividends 
and interest, a pomt of view tliat was embodied in the Colonial 
Development Act of 1929 which empowered the Treasury to 
make loans or even grants to dependencies, whether Crown 
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colonies, protectorates or mandated territories, for capital expendi- 
ture tliat might benefit British trade and manufacture. 

Then came tlie Wall Street crash to be followed by a catastropliic 
fall in world prices of the primary products on wliidi the Colonial 
Empire relied almost entirely and tlic Dominions only less so, the 
damming of the flow of commerce by governmental obstacles of 
every kind, and the dumping on die Empire and still more the British 
home markets of the surplus products of peoples whose currencies 
were depreciating rapidly. At once die Dominions felt die full 
weight of their hcav^’ public debts and saw die maintenance of dieir 
high ‘Nordi American’ standard of living for white men direatcned. 
Led by Canada and Australia, whose tariffs already nearly readied 
the United States levd, diey called out for help. This time the 
resentful British hearkened. The new National ministry, whose 
Conservative majority w'as very ready to implement the policy 
that had been Joseph Chamberlain’s, set up considerable tariffs, 
if only as a means of bargaining with single-minded neighbours, 
and extended imperial preferences on a large scale at die Ottawa 
Economic Conference of 1932. 

The Ottawa policy was die diild of compromise. The British 
hoped not only to sustain die economic fi-amework of the Empire 
but to organise imperial trade in sudi a way that it would help to 
free die choked channels ofworld trade and dius conduce to political 
stability. In dicse aims they had die support of die Indians and 
Soudi Afneans. But the Canadians and Australians, whose demands 
were ecliocd more modestly by New Zealanders and Rhodesians, 
insisted that the main objea must be die engrossing of the trade 
of the Empire by members of the Empire, and on the whole diey 
had dieir way. Not that diere w'as any question of Empire firee 
trade, for that would have opened Dominion and Indian markets 
to die dreaded flood of British manufactures. Instead die United 
Kingdom, India, Soudiem Rliodesia and nearly all the Dominions 
signed bilateral agreements widi one another, the common factor 
being the granting, over a period of years, of die same terms to all 
by die United iGngdom. Even the Irish came to terms widi the 
Canadians. Nor were the dependencies forgottai. The British 
Government sought widi considerable success to secure for diem 
advantages in overseas Commonw’caldi markets similar to those 
whicli it W'as gaining for Great Britain. In return it invited diose of 
diem that were free to do so to give preferences to Great Britain, 
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and privileges to the odier members of the Commonwealth similar 
to those wliiclr it was itself according to tliem. 

Two years later an addendum was made to die Ottawa agreements. 
On imperial invitation once more, and firankly for the benefit of 
' British and Commonwealth manufacturers and workmen, diose 
dependencies that were not debarred by treaty appUed quotas to all 
foreign cottons and rayons in such a way as to penalise especially 
die incredibly cheap Japanese textiles, while die West African 
dependencies imposed quotas upon Japanese textiles alone, and even 
Open Door East African territories substituted specific duties for 
die old ad valorem rates as a measure of anti-Japanese protection. 

Eacli of the parties to die Ottawa system benefited up to a point, 
especially during the early years. British manufacturers gained 
somewhat as against foreigners in Commonwealth markets, diough 
litde enough against dieir liiglily protected local competitors. 
Canada displaced the United States in a measure as purveyor of 
agricultural produce to the United Kingdom, and welcomed to 
her side of die Undefended Frontier branches of American firms 
who were anxious to secure die imperial preferences. Australia, 
who ranked next after Soudi Afiica and India as Britain’s best 
customer, and New Zealand, long accustomed to do most of her 
business widi the Modier Coimtry, both found die British preference 
a powerful aid in their effects to maintain solvency. That preference 
was more dian useful to South Afirica in the disposal of her sugar 
and, togedier with the Canadian preference, made possible her 
modest maize export in face of Argentine competition; it was the 
making of Soudiern Rliodesia’s tobacco export, whicli soon became 
second in value to her gold at a time when the Union was shutting 
out Rliodesian tobacco in defence of her own growers. India also 
was no loser in respect of favoured exports. 

Furdier, all die members of die Commonwealth reaped benefits 
from colonial preferences, diough critics of the Ottawa policy were 
soon noting drily that more than half of Great Britain’s total 
exports to dependencies went to those wliich gave her no advantage, 
and diat these same dependencies were those that took from her 
more than they sent home. Many dependencies also benefited from 
die preferences diey received, especially diose which, like die sugar 
colonies, produced less than the Empire markets needed. It was no 
matter for surprise that, once die Ottawa system had come into 
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play, the Empire Marketing Board, its warfare accomplished, 
ceased to function. 

The root causes of the Empire’s troubles, however, lay deep down 
beyond the reach of any such palliatives as die men of Ottawa could 
apply. It was no real help to have brought new trade into imperial 
clrannels if die total volume of world trade remained the same as 
before or even dwindled, for tliis meant merely diat foreigners 
had less to spend on Empire products. The British soon remembered 
that the Empire was not enough, and one by one dieir Common- 
wealth partners made die same discovery. Dominions reaUsed that 
the United Kingdom could not possibly consume their growing 
surplus of primary products, for not only were her people uicreasing 
in numbers more slowly than they once had done and eating widial 
less wheaten bread dian dicir fadicrs, but diey were even minded 
to protect dicir own farmers against external competition regardless 
of die flag under whicli it might originate. 

Moreover die Dominions and India were no longer mere primary 
producers. India’s industrial advance had been notable of late years. 
Canada also, after bitter experience of bumper harvests in an artifi- 
cially impoverished world, was supplementing her wheat wth gold, 
base metals, wood pulp, die tourist traffic, and manufactures based 
on the splendid hydro-electric power of Ontario. AustraHa had 
rcmforccd her wool latterly widi wheat nourished on the Nauru 
phosphates, and South Africa was enjoying an envied prosperity 
on her swclHiig output of gold; but bodi were making significant 
moves towards industrialisation, while New Zealand, faidiful still 
to her mutton and wool, was also pa)Tng attention to the claims of 
secondary industry. The Dominions and India desired diercforc to 
traffic widi all die world and found to dreir dismay that the rigid 
Ottawa agreements, together widi die new British poHcy of 
protection, impeded world recovery and dieir own fteedom of 
action. 

The Comnionwcaldi was soon edging away from Ottawa. 
Canada took the lead. Her new Liberal ministry under Mackenzie 
King signed an agreement in 1935 with die United States whose 
investments in the Dominion and purchases of Canadian products 
outstripped diose of Great Britain herself. Tliis agreement was 
presendy given a wider scope, since Franklin Roosevelt’s adniims- 
tration at Waslinigton was set upon Hbcral courses, and was accom- 
panied by odiers with various countries including Germany. India 
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denoimced her Ottawa agreements in 1936; an Anglo-Canadian 
agreement in die foUotving year set Canada free to a^ust her tariff 
as she ivished; Austraha presendy secured a similar freedom and 
came to terms tvidi Japan. At the Imperial Conference of 1937 
it was the Dominions who demanded in cliorus diat everydiing 
possible be done to stimulate international trade ‘as an essential 
step to poHtical appeasement’, wliile friendly citizens of the United 
States, &esh firom dieir enthusiastic contemplation of the imperial 
pageantry that had attended the coronation of George VI, observed 
that possessions so vast as those of die British were justified only on 
confhtion that die commercial policy wliicli governed them 
should be ‘eminendy Hberal’. The British, thus encouraged but 
abstaining tactfully fiom the obvious ttt qnoqne, did indeed join 
■with die Dominions in extending modified Ottawa agreements 
for a furdier five years, but diey also signed a commercial agreement 
with die United States for themselves and their Colonial Empire 
towards the dose of 1938. That notable agreement could contain 
nodiing revolutionary in -view of the hold the high tariff parties stih 
had at Washington, and in London also; but it was at least a sign 
that the two greatest industrial and commerdal Powers in the world, 
Powers wliich had once upon a time formed parts of the same 
empire, were prepared to pursue a mutual ‘good neighbour’ trade 
policy. 

The Ottawa policy had thus failed to draw doser die ties that held 
die states of the Commonwealdi togetiier; instead of goodwill it 
had bred questionings and consciousness of divergent interests. 
Meanwhile it had succeeded only too well in a^wakening discontent 
in parts of die Colonial Empire and jealousy in the other world. It 
could hardly have failed to do so, for it involved a denial of the two 
great prindples that underlay the Dual Mandate. 

By swinging to the open door diat had led hitherto into large 
areas of the Colonial Empire die British had lost the right to claim 
that diey were developing the whole of their ‘imperial estate’ in 
the interests of the world. Not that die Ottawa system appHed to 
all die dependencies by any means. Aden, as an intemationd entre- 
pot, gave no preferences; the Central and East Afirican territories 
were debarred firom doing so by die Congo treaties, the Conventions 
of 1919 and, in die case of Tanganyika, the mandate; apart from 
discrimination against certain Japanese products, die same held good 
of diose West Afirican and Sudanese territories that were covered 
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either by mandate or die Anglo-French agreements of 1898-99, 
and -were still held to he covered thus even after the French had 
denounced those agreements in 1938. On the odicr hand, all die 
odier dependencies gave preferences in some shape or form, eidier 
on die low range of revenue dudes which obtained in the mihtary 
stations and entrepots of Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Singapore and the 
isolated Falkland Islands, or on the extensive and fairly high tariffs 
wliich had long been die rule cbcwhcrc in immature communities 
wliich ftnmd it hard to lc\^ direct taxes. Ncverdielcss, though 
barely dirce per cent of Great Britain’s total exports received dicse 
colonial tariff or quota favours, die principle of die diing outraged 
British Liberals, United States citizens and League economists 
and played straight into die hands of the so-ciulcd ‘have-not’ 
Powers. 

It was useless for die British to point out to Germans, Indians, 
Jap.oncsc and, at one stage, Poles also di.at die value of colonies as 
sources of r.aw materials was overrated, suicc 97 per cent of the 
world’s supply of commercially important products came ftoni 
sovereign States. The reply was oidy too obvious, and, moreover, 
tropical dependencies such as Malaya, Cyprus, Nigeria and Northern 
Rliodesia did supply a liigh proportion of die raw materials for die 
vital clectriad and armament industries. Nor did it avail to assure 
such peoples diat the British dependencies were anxious to sell and 
free to do so on equal terms for all except for die export duties on 
tin. The ‘have-not’ Powers regarded a dependent empire as a prize, 
a lebensranm, and die Ottawa pohey naturally suggested to them diat 
die dominant parties in die British Commonwealth were beginning 
to take the same view. Tliey were dius given an additional incentive 
to attempt the partition of die British Colonial Empire before it 
could be closed against diem still furdier. 

Again, die virtual taxation of colonial peoples for die benefit 
of self-governing communities, and without consent odier than the 
acceptanec of an imperial invitation wliicli could hardly be refused, 
was not in keeping widi die principle of trusteesliip. Already in 
1919 die unofficial members of die Gold Coast and die Nigerian 
legislatures had pointed diis moral against the short-Hved export duty 
on palm-keniels; now Ceylon obfiged die imperial audiorities to 
carry die Ottawa preferences over her head, and the free-trading 
Stoaits Setdements grudgingly made die smallest possible conces- 
sions. In 1934 again, the unofficial members of the Gold Coast and 
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Nigeria objected to the anti-Japanese measures, the Malayans 
protested vigorously, and the Sinlialese board of ministers not only 
left tlie British authorities to impose the measure as one of ‘imperid 
significance’ but were hardly dissuaded from cancelling the Ottawa 
preferences. 

Nor, witli all its dangers and drawbacks, did tlie Ottawa preferen- 
tial policy bring prosperity to the Colonial Empire as a whole. 
British preferences cotdd do little to help the West Indian or West 
African growers of cocoa and palm products whose surpluses far 
exceeded the British public’s power of consumption, wliile depen- 
dencies such as Ceylon, Cyprus, die Caribbean colonies and Mauri- 
tius, Malaya, Nigeria and Nordiem Rliodesia derived less help 
from preferences than fiom international agreements wliich limited 
the output, and therefore raised the world prices, of their copper, 
rubber, sugar, tea and tin. 

Such agreements were, however, hard to arrive at and maintain 
and could only be applied to a small range of products ; of dieir 
very nature diey revealed a trouble diat was world-tvide. The 
Brirish dependencies were exposed to the same forces diat were 
straining even the greatest of industrial communities and, widi dieir 
comparatively simple societies and reliance on one or two staple 
export crops, were less fitted than they to withstand them. Abound- 
ing production had trebled die overseas trade of die British depen- 
dencies during die two decades that followed the Kaiser’s War; but 
improving healdi services, and, in tropical Africa, the cessation of 
tribal wars and the slave trade had increased the number of hands 
ready to work and mouths to be fed, and the failure of the industrial- 
ised countries to consume die swelling surpluses sent prices down and 
doivn. Those industrialised countries diat preferred butter to guns 
and had currencies acceptable beyond their own frontiers of course 
enjoyed colonial products at clieaper rates than ever before, whether 
they possessed colonies or not; but the effect on the colonies was 
disastrous. For all diat die revenues of the British dependencies 
had increased sevenfold during the quarter of a century diat pre- 
ceded the great slump of 1931, officii and private inquiries during 
die nineteen-diirties showed undeniably diat die colonial peoples 
were not reaping the social and economic benefits diat the imperial 
policy of trusteeship was intended to bring them. 

The truth of tiiesc findings was confirmed from 1934 onwards by. 
widespread unrest. There were native strikes accompanied by 
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bloodshed on the rich Northern Rliodesian copper belt; a strike of 
Native small growers of cocoa on the Gold Coast against the 
strangleliold ofEuropcan merchants who were at once the importers 
of necessities and sole organised buyers of tlie staple crop; frequent 
displays of resentment in Nyasaland and the East African territories 
against dre practice borrowed from some of tire Dominions of 
setting up semi-monopohstic boards, from which natives were 
excluded, for the marketing of cloves, cotton, coffee and tobacco; 
complaints of low and stationary wages on Malayan plantations, 
and contmuous grumbUng, punctuated by strikes and rioting, in 
Barbados, British Guiana, Jamaica, St. ICitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent 
and Trinidad. 

These untoward events were a shock to a Colonial Office wliich 
had not been unmindfrd of its duty as it had conceived it hitherto. 
On the otlier hand, that office was better fitted than before to deal 
with the problem, for not only was it learning to view tire depen- 
dent Empire as a single whole now that Dominion affairs had been 
relegated to a separate office in 1925, but since the close of tire war 
it had consohdated tire various colonial services and hnked up with 
them the little Dominions Office sendee in die South African High 
Commission territories. Its Colonial Service had now become vir- 
tually one organisation, from wliich only die Sud.in Service stood 
apart under die Foreign Office, and was .attracting and training the 
carefully selected type of man who would have entered the Indian 
Civil Service a generation earlier. 

Again, the Colonial Secretary had put die pre-w.ar boards, com- 
mittees, and institutes on a more permanent footuig and given them 
wider spheres of usefulness. Such were the Imperial Institute of 
Entomology, the Colonial Survey and Advisory Medical Com- 
mittees, and die jusdy famous Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture in Trinidad wliich arose in 1921 on the foundations of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s Imperial Department of Agriculture. A 
Mycological Institute financed by all the governments of the Empire 
was fomided at Kew in 1920, and an Iinperi.ol Forestry Institute 
supported by those of the dependencies at Oxford in 1924, wliile in 
1929 the Colonial Secretary appointed committees at headquarters 
on Colonial Education, Agriculture and Animal Hcaldi, and 
Colonial Development. He also called upon the British taxpayer 
during the nineteen-diirties to provide 12,000,000 to meet 
colonial deficits in addition to the large sums advanced to die 
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bankrupt ex-Dominion of Newfoundland, wlrile loans and grants 
amoimting to ^6,600,000 were authorised for capital expenditure 
on materially reproductive schemes under the Colonial Develop- 
ment Act. From 1937 onwards a gro^^dng body of labour legisla- 
tion appeared in the statute books of the Motlaer Coimtry and 
various dependencies. 

The conclusions of the inquiries of the decade, wliidi were 
summed up' in Lord Hailey’s African Survey and tire report of the 
West India Royal Commission of 1939, were that much more must 
be done if tlie claim to trusteeship was to be substantiated. Two 
main facts emerged: first, tire decay of the old Caribbean colonies 
and die backwardness of the much more recent African depen- 
dencies; secondly, the utter inadequacy of local revenues to finance 
social services and foster the agriculture by which nearly all these 
colonial peoples hved. 

It followed that diere must be a sustained effort to make fuller 
use of the land, encourage die production of food for local con- 
sumption in greater quantity and variety even if that meant a 
smaller exportable surplus of staple crops, vary die colonial economy 
and enhance colonial self-respect by developing secondary 
industries as in die Dominions and India, press on widi the organisa- 
tion of trade miions tmder reasonable control, and, above all, 
extend education, public health services, housmg and die like. 
Then, since everybody’s business is apt to be nobody’s concern and 
colonial legislation may be influenced miduly by a few interested 
men who know enough of local conditions to beat down unin- 
sttucted opposition, suggestions were made that room be found in 
the House of Commons for colonial members. The West India 
Commission did not go as far as that, but it did propose the creation 
of a standing ParHamentary Committee on the Colonies, if possible 
including colonial representatives as associate members, and at the 
very least the devotion of mote parhamentary time to colonial 
affairs. Lord Hailey, for his part, realising the need for full and 
accurate knowledge, pressed for systematic research into all that 
pertained to the tropical dependencies. 

It remained to finance the projected reforms. Plainly, social 
sendees and the rest could not wait until improving agriculture and 
expanding secondary industries had provided the funds locally. 
Two sources of revenue, however, lay ready to hand : in Afiica some 
of the colonies were rich in base or precious metals, and in London 
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diere was always die Chancellor of die Excliequer. Hailey showed 
that, diougli African mining companies were in many cases sending 
great sums overseas eacli year in dividends or British income tax 
payments through their London head offices, diey were not con- 
tributing anytliing like their fair share to colonid revenue from 
what were, of dieir very nature, wasting colonial assets. Widi a 
passing conmiendation for die very substantial taxation which 
successive repubhean. Crown colony and Dominion administrations 
had levied upon die Transvaal gold mines, he declared roundly 
diat ‘die largest possible share of profits’ from sudi mining ventures 
ought to be made available for African welfare. The West Indies 
Commission, having no minerals to fall back upon odier than the 
asplxalt and petroleum of Trinidad, recommended a modest imperial 
grant for twenty years under imperial control. 

The British Government bettered its Commission’s instruction 
by carrying the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. 
That Act wiped out 11,260,000 of colonial debt, including 
j(^5, 500,000 owed by Kenya for die Uganda railway, and promised 
to die whole dependent Empire 5,500,000 annually for the next ten 
years to finance social and economic development and die research 
which should ensure progress along sound lines. Experience alone 
could show whcdier die time allowed was enough; it was certain 
diat die sums allocated would have to be increased greatly as the 
work went on; but at all events die Act was a step in the right 
direction, a declaration diat, even if dependencies were to be' 
regarded as liabdities and not die assets diey had once been esteemed, 
the burden must be shouldered, a recognition that an imperial 
people is responsible for more dian the mere safety and orderly 
governance of those committed to its cliarge. 
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DEFENCE AND FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939 

T he Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940, based on die 
Report of die West India Royal Commission, was passed under 
the shadow of die most grievous tlireat to the safety of the British 
Isles since the days of die Spanish Armada. Somediing of the story 
of die drift to catastrophe, so sudden at the last, is told by the pre- 
occupations of the Imperial Conferences of the ninetecn-diirties. 
The first, in 1930, debated defence and foreign affairs at some length, 
but, in spite of die recent Wall Street crash, felt itself firee to con- 
centrate on the high constitutional problems arising from die Balfour 
Declaration. The second, at Ottawa in 1932, attended strictly to 
business and, disregarding die cloud small as a man’s hand that 
hovered over Manchuria, disposed of foreign policy in a few 
minutes. The diird, die Coronation Conference of 1937, surveying 
die ruins of the system of collective security, devoted its labours 
to problems of defence and foreign affairs. It was liigh time, for 
diough die overhaul of armaments had begmi before the 
Conference met, the forces and equipment of the Commonwealth 
were still at a dangerously low level. 

The nations of the Commonwealth had made haste to lay their 
arms aside on die conclusion of peace in 1919. All of them dis- 
banded masses of their land forces; die United Kongdom and 
Canada gave up conscription, and though New Zealand retained that 
system till 1930 and South Afnca a modified form of it diroughout, 
each member of the Commonwealth allowed its regular forces and 
nuhtia to dwindle down even below their reduced paper strength. 
Nor, wliile business men were ‘axing’ Great Britain’s once dominant 
Air Force, did die overseas peoples give much thought to aerial 
arrangements. 

The most significant reduction, however, was that of die Empire’s 
sea-power, which had reached its peak after the surrender of die 
German High Sea Fleet on the morrow of the armistice. The 
United Kingdom could hardly maintain indefinitely her huge 
wartime navy virtually single-handed, especially since the United 
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States and Japan were tlireatening to fmd an oudet for their un- 
expended warlike energies in a naval armaments race. She therefore 
tried to spread the burden; but though Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand accepted the gift of a few cruisers and hght craft, AustraUa 
cut do^vn her naval cstabhshment on balance and joined ^vith the 
odier Dominions in rejecting Lord Jellicoe’s scheme for an imperial 
Navy to wliich each Commonwealtli government should con- 
tribute its quota. 

Tlie Imperial Conference of 1921 referred tire .full discussion of 
naval problems to an international conference which was to meet 
soon after at Wasliington. Mcanwliile Great Britain loosened her 
hold on several parts of die Empire of liigh maridme importance. 
She had widldra^vn her effective garrison from Soudi A&ica during 
the war, and now she abolished her Soudi African command and 
handed over local War Office property to the Union. She also 
agreed that South Africa should divert to coastal defence the naval 
grant wliicli the Cape Colony and Natal had made first in 1898 and, 
in line widi die agreement she had made widi Canada when she was 
ivithdrawhig her troops from the naval bases of Halifax and Esqui- 
mault in 1905, stipulated only diat die Royal Navy should have the 
use of the Sinionstown dockyard in die Cape Peninsula under all 
circumstances. She dien left a mere handful of marines at half- 
forgotten St. Helena, transferred die small naval station of Ascension 
to a cable company, and wididrew her troops from the Irish Free 
State except for maintenance parties at diree harbours guarding 
the North Adantic route whose use in time of war was reserved 
for the Navy by die Irish Treaty of 1921. 

At die Washington Conference of 1922 Great Britahi accepted 
parity hi capital ships widi die United States and a superiority of 
5 to 3 over Japan and of 5 to 1.75 over France and Italy respectively. 
That agreement forced her to scrap on a large scale, obliged AustraHa 
to weaken her squadron still furdier and enabled Canada to reduce 
her squadron to a shadow. It also faced die Empire ividi die HkeH- 
hood of trouble from jealous France and Italy in die Mediterranean, 
left Japan, for all her apparent inferiority, mistress of die Western 
Pacific, and shared Great Britain’s control of die rest of the seven 
seas with die aloof and continentaUy-minded United States. At 
the same time the United States and Canada, supported more or 
less by South Africa, induced Great Britain to abandon her Japanese 
alliance against her own inclination and diat of Australia and 
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New Zealand, and to substitute for it multilateral treaties regulating 
tlie affiiirs of China and die Western Pacific. 

The Commomvcaltii displayed a greater awareness of naval 
possibilities during the mid(Se ’twenties. Great Britain announced 
to tlie Imperial Conference of 1923 diat she was resolved to build 
a naval base at Singapore now diat her alliance with ambitious Japan 
was gone. New Zealand promised an amiual contribution, an 
example whidi die Straits Setdements, die Malay Federated States 
and Hong Kong followed; but Australia and India merely approved 
die plan, Soutii Afiica objected, and Canada, wididrawm into Nordi 
American seclusion, declined to express any opinion. In die course 
of die next year or two Australia and New Zedand at least modern- 
ised dieir depicted squadrons, and India began to make her Royal 
Indian Marine a fighting service once more; for die rest, the 
Conferences of 1923 and 1926 resolved diat Commonwealdi 
defence should be based on co-operation in die Joint Committee 
of Imperial Defence, similar systems of organisation, drill and, as 
far as possible, equipment, special attention to die air arm, die 
traditional provision of landward defence by each govcnimcnt 
for itself, and the maintenance of harbours wliicli formed vital 
links in the chain of imperial maritime communications. 

So it was plamied and so it was done, leisurely and more or less, 
diough to be sure Soudi Africa went to Germany for some of her 
aeroplanes, and die Irish Free State preferred to have her officers 
trained in the congenial atmosphere of the United States and buy 
arms in non-British markets. The Conference of 1930 discussed 
defence and foreign affiiirs Avidi some anxiety, as well it might; for 
the French, ha\dng reorganised dieir army and planned the fortified 
fiontier Maginot Line, were at daggers dravni wndi Mussolini’s Italy 
over naval parity in die Mediterranean, and their belated wididrawal 
fiom die Rliineland had been followed by sweeping Nazi victories 
at die German polls. Moreover, after some years of increasing, 
friction. Great Britain had rccendy agreed ividi the United States 
and Japan on die toimagc of cruisers and odier light craft wliich each 
might have for six years to come, an agreement wliich faced die 
United States widi a considerable bmlding programme if she was to 
reacli die desired parity and left die Royal Navy deplorably short 
of means for die defence of Britain’s long trade routes. 

Tliis diminution of British sea-power was accompanied by failure 
on die part of Commonwealth politicians and publics to provide 
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betimes for tlie aerial and mechanised land warfare wliidi had 
already been worked out in tlicory by tlicir soldiers. Meanwhile, 
as tlie Balfour Declaration of 1926 had prophesied, die overseas 
members had drifted bach to die pre-war practice of leaving the 
effective provision of defence to die British Government, which, 
financially embarrassed as it now was and committed to cosdy 
social sentices, could draw only on die resources of die United 
Kingdom. If die Foreign Secretary had been right when he told 
the Commons in Locarno days diat it lay widi the Empire, ‘detaclied 
from Europe by its Dominions, linked to Europe by dicse islands’, 
to say whether or no war should come again, diis failure to Hve up 
to imperial responsibiUties foreshadowed disaster to die world. 

The advent of Hider to power and die breakdown of die League’s 
disarmament macliincry, the wididrawal of Germany and Japan 
from Geneva, wdidrawals for wliicli Russia’s entry could not 
compensate, and Japan’s denunciation of die naval treaties at the 
first opportunity stirred die Commonwealth to tardy action. 
Australia and New Zealand began to strengdicn dicir naval 
squadrons m 1934; diey and Soiidi Africa drafted scliemcs for the 
reorganisation of dieir land forces; Australia laid die foundation of 
an Air Force and armament and aircraft industries, while South 
Africa took steps to improve Table Bay as die halfway house to 
India in default of Suer, financed a steel industry at Pretoria and gave 
up her mine-sweepers in favour of an Air Force diat should support 
die Royal Navy offsliore and help in the defence of the British 
and even foreign dependencies far to die nordiward. Then, early in 
193 5 i Great Britain announced a tentative sclieme of rearmament 
in reply to Idider’s re-establislinicnt of military conscription. 
Canada alone, reassured perhaps by Rider’s promise to be content 
Avidi a fleet about one-third die strengtii of Britain’s, took no steps 
to restore her decayed defences in spite of a recent flight over her 
soil of Itahan war-planes on their way to the Cliicago World Fair. 

The rearming of the Commonwealdi failed to keep pace widi 
die breakdown of the system of collective security. Early in 1936, 
in the confusion that accompanied the abandonment of die 
League’s attempt to enforce sanctions against Italy for her assault 
upon Abyssinia, Hider remilitarised die Rhineland and put the 
restoration of the colonies in the forefront of liis programme. 
The war now moved from Africa into repubHcan Spain and, 
before the dose of the year, General Franco’s German and 
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Italian abettors had formed tlte Berlin-Rome Axis and signed an 
anti-Comintern Pact with Japan. Presently Kemalist Turkey, 
noting die way die witid was blowing, obtained permission fi:om 
the dying League to fortify die Straits, and in the backgrotuid 
Japan set out to conquer Cliina. 

Neverdieless, in spite of everytliing, die Imperial Conference of 
1937 failed to frame a common plan of defence. The Irisli Free 
State did not even trouble to attend and die rest merely affirmed the 
independent co-operative principles of 1923 and 1926, laymg special 
emphasis on the air arm whick had shown its deadly power in 
Abyssinia, Spain and China. As a result, diosc Dominions who had 
already begun to overhaul dicir armaments went forward witii 
greater energy; Canada at last began to look to her coast defences 
and Air Force; India began to mechanise her army widi die assistance 
of the British taxpayer, and Great Britain, who was already 
modernising part of her old fleet, laid down fine batdeships which 
she might hope to finish by die end of 1940. If die precedent of 
Bismarck’s war of 1870 went for anydiing, die Germans might be 
expected to make their big effort somewhat before diat date. 

The failure of die Imperial Conference of 1937 to subscribe to a 
cut-and-dried sclieme of defence was inevitable. Such a scheme, 
alien to die traditions of the Commonwealth, could only have 
followed upon an agreed foreign policy, and diat was lacking. 
The outlook of die Dominion peoples, shaped as it had been by their 
long colonial pasts, was necessarily different from that of the British. 
There were men of various origins in all the Dominions who were 
determined never again to be drawn into an imperial or ‘British’ 
war, and though die great majority of Dominion citizens by no 
means went so far as tiiis, they did seek, United States fashion, to 
avoid European commitments and draw Great Britain away firom 
die unspeakable Continent towards die open sea and diemselves. 
Ever since 1921, they and many British citizens also had agreed with 
Smuts diat Continental Europe’s day was passing and that hence- 
forward greater heed must be paid to Asia, where so high a propor- 
tion of mankind was ‘on the marcli , and to the Unitetl States, 
with whom die Dominions had so mudi in common and to whom 
Smuts bade diem look as a possible defender. Thus it was that 
Austraha, in 1925, welcomed a visiting United States squadron 
almost as warmly as she and some other members of the Empire 
had recentiy welcomed Edward, Prince of Wales. 
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The Dominions, led by Borden’s Canada and Smuts’s South 
Africa, bad at first taken a bvely and even embarrassing interest in 
die Empire’s foreign polic)’’, but by die rime of die Locanio treaties 
of 1925 Smuts and Borden were bodi out of office and imperial 
polic)' bad become once more virtually Britisb pobc}n Nevertbe- 
less all went well so long as die system of collective security stood, 
die counterpart of die Conimomvealdi and, for a groudng body of 
Commonwealdi opuiion, die beir presumptive of an Empire that 
was nearing die end of its intemationabsing laboun. Great Britain 
never pressed die Dominions to assume unwanted responsibilities, 
wliile her support of the League suggested diat she had taken to 
heart die wanting wlticli Smuts had given, away' back in 1917, 
that an imperial pohey', to be a common poHcy, would have to be 
‘for one dting, far simpler. Wc do not,’ he had said, ‘understand 
finesse in odier parts of the Empire. We go by' large principles.’ 

Smuts was a true prophet. Principles of foreign policy' would 
have to be simple and large indeed if diey' were to secure die loyal 
co-operation of wdely' separated communities who were becoming 
more aware of local problems dian of general interests and felt 
dicmselves safe. The Dominions were hardly' perturbed by' Great 
Britain’s failure to check the Japanese in Manchuria; Canada con- 
templated with satisfaction die United States warships at Hawaii 
and die vast wdrii of the Pacific Ocean di.at lay' between herself and 
Japan; Australia and New Zealand reflected diat Manchuria was 
far away and that British Singapore and American Manila were 
comfortably' close; even Afrikander Narionahsts, who condemned 
the Empire and all its works, made an exception in favour of the 
base at Singapore which sliould guard Soudi Africa’s eastern 
approaclies. As late as 1932 a committee of the Ottawa Conferaice 
could dispose of die Empire’s foreign pohey' in twenty' minutes by 
recommending m effect that dicrc should be no such dting. 

The Abyssinian crisis of 1935-36 proved die trudi of Smuts’s 
wanting. An Itahan invasion would direaten British, Indian, 
Austrahan and New Zealand interests in die Suez canal route and 
disturb the tranquiUity' of die British and Soudi Afiican conmiunities 
in all Black Africa; hence Sir Samuel Hoarc’s rousing summons to 
defend League principles and die League’s decision to apply' economic 
sanctions to Indy' in spite of French manoeuvres won a general 
election in Great Britain and wdespread approval overseas. India, 
preoccupied tHdi her internal problems, paid htde heed to the 
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danger; but die New Zealand Labour Ministry advocated sanctions 
to the limit and die mass of Australian opinion proposed to follow 
die British Government’s lead. Far more significant was die awaken- 
ing of isolationist Canada and the endiusiasm displayed by the 
Union and the Irish Free State. The majority of the Canadians 
approved of the cautious support wliich Mackenzie King’s new 
Liberal ministry was prepared to give to the sanctions pohey. In 
South Africa, Hertzog and Smuts, now in alliance, drove Malan’s 
Nationalist extremists to decry die once-admired League as the tool 
of British imperialism by proposing, first of Dominion govern- 
ments, to go to all lengdis. Then, in spite of his many differences 
widi die British audiorities, de Valera committed the Free State 
to the support of sanctions as die supreme test of the League. 

The Hoare-Laval negotiations, carried dirough widiout die 
customary Dominion consultations and issuing in a proposal to 
partition Abyssinia, came as a profoimd shock. Plainly the 
Commonwealth could not carry on in its existing form if British 
policy was to be thus secretive, inconsistent, savouring of finesse 
and guided by purely European considerations. The prompt 
repudiation of the proposal by die British ministry. Parliament 
and pubUc and die resignation of the Foreign Secretary averted a 
Commonwealth crisis; but the subsequent half-hearted enforcement 
of sanctions, dieir final abandonment after the Itahan victory, 
and die return of Sir Samuel to anodier office drove the members 
of the Commonwealth furdicr apart than ever. New Zealand 
dissociated herself body firom this reversal of British poHcy; Soudi 
Africa protested and hurried her Defence minister off to London 
to discuss armaments, and die Irish Free State relapsed into dis- 
appointed isolation. 

It was useless for Commonwealdr governments to repeat die 
old Genevan formulae, or for Smuts and Joseph Lyons, the 
Austrahan Premier, to talk of reviving die League on the basis of 
the regional pacts which diey had deprecated in happier days; 
matters went from bad to worse. Dominion governments watdied, 
■with growing be'wilderment, die failure of the League to check 
the aid wliich Italy and Germany gave to Franco’s men, or discussed 
fiuidessly widi other members of the League and the United States 
projects for die appeasement of totalitarian peoples who had now 
been taught to regard commerce as a branch of power politics and 
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colonial areas as ministers to die exclusive prestige, strategic advan- 
tage and prosperity of dieir possessors. When, early in 1938, the 
Germans seized die nordicm end of the Brenner Pass and marclied 
into Vienna, the Canadian Premier amiounced coldly that liis 
government no longer regarded die sanctions articles of the Cove- 
nant as ‘eScctive by general practice’. Plainly die League, which 
could not stop Hider, could serve no longer as a bond of union to 
die Conmiomvealdi. 

The peoples of die British Commonwealdi, the sole sundving 
system of collective security, were dius forced to take stock of dieir 
mutual relations. They fomid diat die breakdown of die League 
system had given point to questions diat had been asked long ago 
m Wolfe Tone’s Ireland and then in Cavan Duffy’s Victoria, and 
had since been held by many to follow from die Balfour Declara- 
tion. Debates on die divisibility of the Crown and die rights of 
neutrality and secession had beai academic so long as die Covenant 
and the Kellogg Pact had had force, for those uistruments prescribed 
the international duty of each signatory quite apart from possible 
duty to the Commonwealth. If wars were to be pubHc wars 
sanctioned by Covenant and Pact and in no sense imperial or 
‘British’ wars, diere could be no conflict of loyalties for members 
of die Commonwealth, unless one of its owi members were 
proclaimed die aggressor, a hardly likely contingency. No 
Dominion, dierefore, would have just cause to cliallenge die unity 
of die Crotvn by remaining neutral, still less by seceding to presen'e 
its neutrality. De Valera’s stand for sanctions in 1935 was convincing 
proof diat loyalty to the League could override intra-Common- 
wealdi estrangements. 

Now all diat was clianged and diese direc questions became of 
moment to die fissiparous Commonwealth. The admission was 
made htde by htdc in various parts of die Empire diat die Crown 
was indeed dmsible. Edward VIII was once toasted piibhcly as 
‘King of Soudi Africa’ as well as ‘King’ sans phrase; die Union Act 
whicli ratified his abdication deprived liim of one day of his short 
reign, die Irish Act added one day to it, and the Irish Free State 
edged liis successor out to die three-mile hmit tvithout seceding. 
The coronation oadi taken by George VI made mention of all the 
states of die Conmionwealdi as distinct entities; die Judicial Com- 
mittee impheidy recognised divisibihty in its judgment on a 
Canadian appeal, and certainly many Canadians regarded King 
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George VT and Queen Elizabeth during the royal visit in 1939 
primarily as King and Queen of Canada, living symbols of tire unity 
of die loosely-hung Dominion ratlier than of tire Empire. Had not 
Sir Jolm Macdonald in Confederation days thought of Canada as a 
kingdom? 

Opinions diflercd as to Avhetlier secession would be die exercise of 
a legal right or the consummation of a probably bloodless revolu- 
tion, but for a long time past few had denied die power of a 
Dominion, or for die matter of that the Mother Country herself, 
to part company with the rest of die Commonwealth if its people 
so desired. The practical point, however, was put by Smuts, who 
observed diat, the world of the ’thirties being what it was, an inde- 
pendent Union ‘would have to seek die guarantee of a Great Power, 
and die only one possible is Britain’. Smuts could have said the same 
for all the Dominions except Canada, which could turn naturally and 
easily to die United States for support. Meanwhile, the most wide- 
spread and practical debates turned on the right of neutrahty, 
since this was most directly bound up widi the issues of peace or 
war. Long before die Abyssinian crisis, the Irish Free State and die 
Union had insisted diat die decision of those issues must rest with 
their respective legislatures. Now Canada was contemplating a 
similar stand, and it would be strange if Australia and perhaps even 
New Zealand did not foUow her example. 

Opinion was terribly confused diroughout the Commonwealth. 
An increasing number of men and women everywhere accepted the 
persistent German allegations that die Versailles peace treaties were 
the root of all die world’s present troubles and agreed that Hider, 
then in liis purely German and revisionist phase, had a case. In the 
United Kingdom die strain between Left and Right became more 
and more severe. Independent Liberals, Labour men and Com- 
munists clamoured for co-operation with Cliina, Russia and 
republican Spain, wliile the National Government, more fearful 
apparendy of anydiing even sHghdy red than of the Nazis, scorned 
die idea tiiat totsihtarian victory in Spain might endanger Gibraltar; 
objected that odier folks’ forms of government and society were no 
concern of dieirs, and stigmatised as jitterbugs those who warned 
them that ideologies of violence which had their centres at Berchtes- 
gaden, Rome and Tokyo to-day might soon have their circum- 
ferences everywhere. 

These same currents of opinion cut across the deep undertows of 
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sentiment wliicli would determine Dominion policies in tlie end. 
Botli parts of Ireland were bound closely to Great Britain, tbeir 
one large market and source of supply; but whereas tlie Six Counries 
could be relied upon to go widi the United Kingdom of whicli 
tliey formed part, tlie Irish Free State could be rdied upon with 
equal certainty and for quite intelligible reasons to take the opposite 
course. Anti-British feeling and a sneaking admiration for armed 
resistance to government were traditional among large sections of 
her people; botli sentiments reached tlieir liighest point in the Irish 
Repubhean Army wliich drew most ofits funds from the numerous 
Irish of die United States and, ignoring oudawry by die Bail and 
die Irish Cadiolic hierarchy, gravely embarrassed dc Valera’s 
administration. De Valera liimself had won office in 1932 largely 
on liis anti-British record, and could be sure of retaining it so long 
as die Belfast Government displayed its suspicion of die Cadiolic 
minority in Nordiem Ireland and the British Government refused 
to dirust an unwilling Ulster under Dublin rule. Great Britain 
did indeed setde long-standing Anglo-Irish financial and trade 
disputes in April 1938 and, as a gesture of appeasement, gave up her 
claim to the use of the Irish harbours diat had been reserved to her 
in time of war by the treaty of 1921 ; but the Dublin authorities 
made it clear diat dicre could be no cordial co-operation while 
partition stood, and least of all co-operation in die event of war. 

While die Free State nursed her grievances luider die lee of die 
British breakwater, Mackenzie King’s Canadian ministry, pledged to 
maintain national unity at all costs, trod the mazes of external 
pohey as delicately as Agag. The vocal but diminisliing groups o£ 
imperiahsts, strongest in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, gave die 
outside world a misleading picture of Canadian unity and resolution 
to support die Modier Coimtr}’’ at all costs. In reaHty die Dominion 
was deeply divided -by geograpliical barriers and Hvely sectional 
jealousies. Some seventeen per cent of Canada’s population, in die 
western Prairie Provinces mainly, were recent comers from all parts 
of Europe widi no feeling for die British Empire and Htde enough 
for Canada except as a refuge. The Frencli of Quebec Province 
and the parts adjacent, thirty per cent of die whole and multiplying 
faster than the rest, regarded diemselves as les Canadieus in contra- 
distinction to dieir fellow-citizens, les Anglais. Bad times fanned 
their nationaUst ardour so fiercely diat some of dieir younger folk, 
supporters of the Union Nationale provincial ministry, dreamed of 
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‘Laurentia’, an exclusively French and Catholic republic run more or 
less on fascist lines. Many Canadiens wished Franco well as a good 
fellow Catholic in opposition to tire main weight of Canadian 
opinion; practically all of them demanded abstention from overseas 
adventures; they were resolved to a man that there should be no 
more conscription as in die Kaiser’s War. Therein diey had the 
support of those Anglais who shared the suspicions of Labour 
eveiywhere for ‘capitalist wars’, and of those many odiers who, 
forgetting their country’s advance in status, regarded die casualty 
lists, debts and war memorials as Canada’s only reward for her past 
endeavours. Nevertheless, however much some of diem might 
dread the United ICingdom as a peril which was apt to drag tiieir 
Dominion into war, the mass were ready enough to stand by her in a 
good quarrel, pardy for old times’ sake and pardy because she was 
die largest purcliaser of their products next after the United States; 
great munbers of them would even face die dispatcli of another ex- 
peditionary force in spite of their fears lest U-boats and bomber air- 
craft should prevent its safe arrival ‘over dicre’ ; come to dunk of it, 
the htde-considered Royal Navy might be of some use to Canada 
in a matter like that ! But, as North Americans first and foremost, 
they held that dieir country must march in step with its great 
republican neighbour and agreed widi their Government that die 
defence of dieir own territory and territorial waters was the best 
contribution they could make to the defence of democracy every- 
where. 

The same doubts and fears played dieir parts in forming 
Australasian opinion. Some Australian Labour men had favoured 
neutrahty ever since the Abyssinian crisis, while many more joined 
with members of other parties in advocating concentration on local 
defence; in New Zealand, die readiest of all die Dominions to look 
at mtemational poHtics through British spectacles, the British 
enthusiasms of die Labour ministry had been damped by die 
readiness of some recent immigrants from die Old Country to 
accept low wages and the chilly attitude to itself of the City; 
be diat as it might, Austrahans and New Zealanders as a whole were 
much more ready to co-operate actively widi the British dian were 
die Canadians. They recalled diat nearly aU their forebears had come 
from die British Isles wliich dicy still called ‘Home’, as do some 
Virginians also; tiiey took Htde interest in the Statute of West- 
minster but a great deal in the British market and the Royal Navy; 
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most Australians were ready to take tlieir full sliare as before, 
especially in tlie Mediterranean wliich, tlieir Premier reminded 
them, was now ‘almost as much an Australian sea as tlie Tasman 
Sea’, and New Zealanders were not likely to lag behind. So re- 
assuring was tlieir attitude tliat British imperial federalists, who had 
remained silent since tlie shelving of dieir schemes in 1921, looked 
forward to a federation of the United Kingdom and die two 
Pacific Dominions which should control at least die ends of the 
Empire’s central sea and airways. 

Pohtically-minded India, midway along diis Grand Trunk Road, 
was too fully occupied svith domesdc problems to pay much atten- 
tion to international affairs; but once die new provincial institutions 
were at work, some of her leaders raised dieir eyes and looked out- 
wards. Hindus, and a few Moslems also, peered eastward, dreaming 
of the day when India, Cliina and perhaps a repentant Japan should 
combine to win ‘Asia for die Asiatics’. The Moslems as a rule looked 
more realistically westward across the iGiybcr Pass to the stirring 
world of Islam, and especially to Kemalist Turkey wliich Avas 
seeking to safeguard the peace of the Near and Middle East by 
concluding treaties Avith some of her Cliristian Balkan neighbours 
and feUoAV Moslem states as far eastAA'ard as Afghanistan. As yet 
feAV of diem seemed to reahse diat sucli dreams, and indeed all hope 
of retaining present constitutional liberties, Avere imperilled by the 
totalitarian combine that centred upon Hitler’s Germany. Mcan- 
AAdiilc the National Congress rcsoRed diat hidia must not take part 
in any AAMr Avidiout the consent of her people, and die Moslem 
League demanded that no Indian troops be sent overseas wddiout 
that consent. 

The line diat Avould be taken in die CA'cnt of Avar by the Southern 
Rhodesians, few in number and intensely proud of their British 
origins, Avas no more in doubt dian that of die Ulstermen; but the 
course that Avould be folloAvcd by die Soudi Africans in die key 
position on the alternative route to the East was mucli less certain. 
On the face of it, close co-operation with Great Britain would seem 
to be die obvious course for an isolated European community whose 
standard of liAong depended mainly on die gold that it sent to 
London and its security on die Royal Nas')^; but die obAtious course 
Avas cut across by acute national and party differences which had 
been exploited skilfully by Nazi propagandists cA^r since Hider’s 
advent to poAA^er in 1933. 
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These quarrels between British and Afrikanders, and still more 
between die two halves of die Afrikander majority, turned to an 
increasing degree upon the problems of the divisibility of the Crown 
and die twin rights of secession and neutrality. The original 
Nationalist party of 1913 had always upheld these diree prmciples 
in its desire to be &ee firom overseas entanglements, but its Labour 
aUies of 1924 had said as little as possible about them, and Smuts’s 
British and Afrikander following had denied diem with varying 
degrees of conviction. Hertzog and Smuts agreed to differ on this 
score when they and the majority of their respective followers 
joined hands in 1933, for ail tliree issues were then academic. 
On the other hand, die small Dominion Party, which broke away 
from' their United Party, found mucli support in coastal Natal and 
the larger towns for its continued repudiation of these propositions as 
well as for its demand diat the Union should subscribe to a precise 
scheme of Commonwealth defence, wliile the mucli larger ‘purified’ 
Nationalist Party under Dr. Malan reaffirmed them vigorously. 

Presendy the Malanites were caBuig for a general declaration of 
Soudi African neutrality and advocating the return to Germany of 
her colonics, except Soudi-West Africa which was to be treated as 
a ‘special case’ and a Union reversion since so many of its citizens 
were Afrikanders of their own way of drinking. They even 
contemplated die cession to Great Britain of die naval base of 
Simonstown as a southern Gibraltar lest the agreement of 1921 
to defend it widi Union batteries should imperil South African 
neutrality. The United Party, however, declined with growing 
emphasis to part with South-West Africa or to see willingly the 
transfer of Tanganyika to the Reich, and reaffirmed the Simons- 
toivn agreement. As early as 1935, even before the Abyssinian 
crisis, Hertzog had hailed the British Navy as the guardian of liis 
country’s liberties; now, as the war clouds gathered, he reminded 
the unlieeding Malanites that Great Britain had been ‘die greatest 
benefactor to Soudi Africa in the last three hundred years’, and 
Smuts gave it as his own opinion that die Union, with her gold and 
fine strategic position, coidd never keep out of a general war and 
must therefore ‘stand by Great Britain’. 

‘The Day’ that so very nearly came in September 1938 revealed 
the bewilderment of an unready Commonwealth in no part of 
wliich were die rights and wrongs of die Sudeten German problem 
generally understood. The British pubHc supported its appeasing 
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government •witli many heart-searcliings and prepared itself hur- 
riedly to meet mass air attacks. The Dublin authorities approved of 
the British policy, though some of them proposed to bargain for an 
end to partition in tlie event of war, wlide de Valera, presiding over 
the League Assembly at Geneva, encouraged Neville Chamberlain 
to be instant in peacemaking. The Canadian ministr)’' said nothing 
until the last possible moment and then endorsed tlie British 
Premier’s policy. In the Union opinion was sharply divided, for 
many Afrikanders and not a few 'English-speaking Soutli Africans 
sympadiised witli tlie Sudeten Germans’ demands for constitutional 
and cultural hberties, and NarionaHst extremists worked up anti- 
British feeling to a dangerous pitch by dieir shameless abuse of the 
centenary celebrations of die Great Trek. Hence, diough Hertzog 
declared that die Union, as a good member of die League, must go 
to Britain’s aid if she were wantonly attacked, his United Party 
ministry decided to maintain neutrality at all events for a time. 
In India die Princes and warlike Punjabis proffered dieir services 
as usual, but in pursuance of Gancflii’s policy of non-\iolcnce 
Congress merely expressed its sympadiy widi the Czeclis, while 
some of its members, by their obvious readiness to use die coming 
war as a means of extorting constitutional concessions from an 
embarrassed British Govemnient, drove the Moslem League, die 
crisis past, to mutter that it might have to imitate the Sudetens 
by calling in outside aid against Hindu domination. The most 
dowmriglit support for Great Britain came from die Antipodes. 
New Zealanders made up dieir minds to go to war if die Modier 
Country must, and the mass of the Australians resolved to stand by 
Britain in spite of die demands of some of their Labour men for 
neutrality. 

Relief diat war had been averted, diough at a high cost to Czecho- 
slovakia, was -widespread, and Smuts, ever hopeful, looked for the 
restoration of die League on die lines of liis original suggestion diat 
effective control should be entrusted to die Great Powers who were, 
after all, the Great Responsibilities; but the speedy realisation diat 
Hitler had gained most of what he wanted and was still set on wolent 
courses called down fierce criticism on the men of Munich and un- 
deserved scorn upon die League. For die rest, the Dublin ministry, 
thinking in terms of independence, informed Geneva diat, pending 
the creation of an adequate system of collective security, it must 
decide for itself who die aggressor might be at any moment, and 
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meanwliile took no steps to check the spate of I.R.A. bomb out- 
rages in Great Britain; the Australian Attorney-General Menzies, 
thinking in terms of the Empire, urged Iris colleagues to take more 
interest in foreign aflairs so tliat tliey might learn to ‘say useful tilings 
at the right time’; Smuts, tliinking in terms of the world, said the 
most immediately useful tiling by declaring that the best hope of 
peace now lay in ‘the sea-power wielded by the Navy’. 

Smuts was right. Events moved swiftly. On the Ides of March 
1939, Hitler seized tlie remains of Czechoslovakia in defiance of his 
promises, and at once brought pressure on distant South Afiica 
where Nazi preparations were well advanced. The Pretoria 
authorities were told, in words that were soon to become a formula, 
diat Germany ‘would not be responsible for tlie consequences’ if 
tliey refused to admit a large party of German ‘immigrants’ into 
South-West Afiica. The Union Government, however, stood its 
ground; in spite of Nationalist opposition it took prompt steps to 
forestall trouble in die mandated territory and saw to it that the 
immigrants moved on to a more hopeful sphere of activity. Mean- 
wliile Hider’s rape of Czechoslovakia had disillusioned most of 
diose the world over who had believed liithcrto that liis aims were 
merely to undo the work of the Versailles peacemakers and gather 
all German Aryans widiin the bounds of the Tliird Reich. Now 
liis demands for Danzig and a road across the Pohsh Corridor, 
following as these did upon Mussolini’s seizure of Albania and the 
collapse of republican resistance in Spain, rallied die Democracies. 
Great Britain introduced mihtary conscription, guaranteed Greece 
and Roumania against aggression, came to terms with Turkey, 
opened belated negotiations with Russia and agreed with France 
to ‘fight on the Pohsh line’. 

Great Britain and France were disappointed of their hitherto sure 
expectation of Canadian assistance. Mackenzie King had already 
announced diat Canada’s co-operation would depend on die 
decision of her own ParHament and must in no wise be taken for 
granted. Now, while isolationist lawyers debated die niceties of 
Domimon sovereignty, he was boggling over the British Govern- 
ment s proposal diat an Empire air-training sclieme be developed on 
Canada’s safe and wellnigh boundless plains. On the odier hand 
die Democracies were confirmed in their resolution by a reasonable 
hope of material aid from the United States in spite of die neutrality 
laws. President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Cordell HuU, 
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had striven for some years past to persuade tlieir fellow-countr)'- 
men that even tliey, favoured above all great peoples of the earth, 
could not hve to themselves alone, and had induced Congress 
latterly to vote large sums for naval construction. The Municlt 
debacle had strengtliened the Americans’ natural desire for isolation, 
but it had convinced many of them that they must supply their 
fellow democracies wtli warlike stores so long as die peace should 
hold. The Czechoslovakian crisis had set some of diem talking, 
with presidential approval, of modifying the neutrahty laws so as 
to permit the sale of munirions for cash domi to diose belligerents, 
obviously France and Great Britain, who could fetch diem away. 
Be that as it might, both Democracies were reassured when the 
President sent Iiis main fleet to die Pacific and denounced the 
expiring American-Japanese commercial treaty of 1912, and the 
British were encouraged further by die warm welcome given to 
the King and Queen in the United States on their way home from 
Canada. They replied to die startling Russo-German Pact ividi an 
Anglo-Polish Alliance, a well-meant gesture wliich could only 
awaken false hopes in die breasts of the inaccessible Government at 
Warsaw. Be that as it might, on i September, 1939, in spite of 
appeals by die Pope, President Roosevelt and Maliatma Gandhi, 
Hider hurled his mechanised armies upon Poland. Two days later 
Great Britain and France took up the cliallengc. 
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T he Empire’s response to the challenge of war, though far from 
unanimous, was more whole-hearted tlran it had promised to be 
in September 1938. In the United Kingdom the nation was solid in 
its support of the war poKcy. Its unanimity was hardly marred by 
the dissidence of an insignificant minority wliich was strangely 
compounded, as in so many other parts of the Empire, of pacifists, 
Nazi-minded traitors, and Communists who had hitherto called for 
strong action against Hitler and now condenmed the ‘capitalist 
war’ against tlie unexpected parmer of Stalin. The Liberal and 
Labour parties, holding tliat parliamentary institutions answered 
best when tliere was a vigilant opposition, declined indeed to join 
the National ministry in which they had had no confidence since 
its inception in 1931, but they did agree to an electoral truce and 
were confirmed by the Trade Union Congress in tlieir resolve to 
‘stop Hitler’. With this tlie Chamberlain ministry seemed well 
content, for it did Httle to adapt itself to tlie new conditions beyond 
forming a small War Cabinet and calling Winston Churchill, 
Anthony Eden and Lord Hankey to its imier councils. The British 
public, for its part, awaited die German air attacks in some doubt 
as 'to what precisely it was fighting for, but stubbornly determined 
to fight to the last against ‘die evil things’ incarnate in Nazi Germany. 

Once the United Kingdom was at war the dependent Empire, 
automatically at war also, gave proof of its accustomed loyalty by 
offers of service and gifts to numerous war funds. Social unrest died 
down in die West Indies and ekewhere, and even in Palestine the 
clamour of Jew and Arab was stilled by the thought of a possible 
German conquest that would spell common ruin to their rival 
aspirations. 

Each of die overseas members of the Commonwealth made the 
expected response. The Australian and New Zealand governments, 
holding that when die King in London went to war diey went 
too, made no declaration of war beyond ashing their Parhaments to 
confirm the event. Fadden’s Australian Coimtry Party pledged its 
support to Menzies’ minority United Party ministry; but Labour, 
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•which almost equalled these two parties combined, reRised to enter 
the projected National Government. In New Zealand, on the 
contrary, it was tire Labour ihinistry wliicli rejected appeals for 
suclr a government. Ncvertlielcss, both Governments had beliind 
them peoples united in their conviction that tire Germans must be 
fought, tliough many Australian Labour men still advocated merely 
local defensive action. 

The shock of war, coming so soon after tire inspiring wsit of 
the King and Queen, went far to unifying Canada. True to its 
promise tire Liberal ministry delayed its declaration of war for a 
week until Parliament could assemble, and tlrcn made it in the 
most formal manner to signify tliat it was tire sole act of the repre- 
sentatives of tire Canadian people. The solid Frencli phalanx 
supported war upon Nazi p.iganism as soon as is was satisfied that 
diere would he no conscription, and was rewarded presently by 
die defeat of the isolationist Union Nationalc ministry' in Quebec 
at the hands of Frencli Liberals and English-speaking Conscrs'atives. 
Tlic Dominion Conservative Party promised full critical support; 
die Social Credit Party of die Middle West did hkeswse provided 
wcaldi was conscripted as well as men, and most of die members 
of die small sodaHst Co-operative Commonwealdi Federation 
agreed at least to give the Alhes help in food and credit. But here 
diere was no question of a National Government. Mackenzie 
King’s Liberak decided to carr)’- on alone, and, early in 1940, 
increased tiieir already unwieldy majority at a gaieral election 
held in response to die Ontario legislature’s cnticisms of dieir 
leisurely prosecution of die war. 

In Soudi Afiica die Hertzog-Smuts ministr)^ foundered on die war 
issue. Parliament happened to be in special session. The Prime 
Minister, who regarded die invasion of Poland as a matter of merely 
European concern, proposed to honour die SimonstovTi agreement 
and, for the rest, maintain neutrality. Smuts condemned diis 
modified neutrality as being utterly impracticable, asserted jusdy 
that Hider was sho'wing himself bent on world domination, and 
narrowly carried die day in favour of a declaration of war on 
Germany. He diereupon formed a ministr)’- wliicli included repre- 
sentatives of die Labour and Dominion parties and had beliind it 
all English-speaking Soudi Afidcans and perhaps two-fifilis of the 
Afnkanders. It was sure also of die good Muslies on diis issue of 
the Coloured folk and natives, loyal as ever to the Crotvn, but 
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lacked tlie moral support of many Indians who took their cue 
&om Congress and regarded the war as a struggle between rival 
imperiahsms from neidrer of which they had mudr to hope. Smuts’s 
majority in eitlier House was not large, for Hertzog and his personal 
followers joined with Malan’s extremists to form a Reunited 
NationaHst or People’s Party wliich attacked the ministry with a 
bitterness tlrat was only equalled by that of one wing of the new 
party for the odier; but that majority was large enough to throw 
out Hertzog’s defeatist peace proposals early in 1940 and maiirtain 
in office the veteran international statesman who now became the 
spokesman of an Empire against wliich he had fought so doggedly 
as a young man. 

Northern Ireland, of course, stood four-square witli Great Britain 
under its unchanging ministry of Orange stalwarts, but her peace 
was troubled by tlie Cathohc minority whose restiveness was stimu- 
lated by events south of die border. The Sinn Fein Dail at Dublin 
made its long-anticipated declaration of neutraHty, thereby reflecting 
faithfully the wishes of the mass of its constituents who were as 
anxious to keep out of die war as were the people of the United 
States widi whom they had such close ties. The British Government 
recognised the impHcations of this anomalous situation by sending 
a British Representative to Dubhn, where die continued presence 
of die German minister doubdess enhanced in official eyes the value 
of Hider’s promise to respect die neutrahty of their country. 

In Dublin, as in Ottawa, diere was no question of a coaUtion 
cabinet. The Labour party indeed drew nearer to the ministerialists 
by dropping die idea of a ‘workers’ republic’ which savoured too 
mudi of Communist Russia; but Cosgrave’s Opposition ignored 
the war as far as possible, and die Prime Minister contented himself 
widi a mere cabinet reshuffle on the plea that expertise was less 
important than an understanding of the mind of the people. De 
Valera’s Christmas message to the United States revealed that 
mind truly enough with its appeal to the administration to summon 
a peace conference before the combatants had bled each other white, 
and to Irish Americans to withhold fimds &om die I.R.A. -whose 
bombing experts were at last being sent home from Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, in spite of gratefully acknowledged help from the 
British Government and die Bank of England in the matter of 
supplies and exchange facUities, rising taxation and the closing of 
the world-wide Irish Sweepstake proved the truth of de Valera’s 
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warning tliat the war would not leave neutral Free State unscatlied, 
wliile die sight of her citizens streaming across die border and St. 
George’s Channel to find work in Britain’s expanding war indus- 
tries or to enlist in His Majesty’s forces widi nodiing said was a 
constant reminder diat Irishmen would as ever be ‘in the war’ 
regardless of the attitude of their Government. 

In India the war issue was inevitably confused by constitutional 
disputes and communal quarrels. In spite of Congress’s recent 
warning that India’s consent must first be obtained, die Viceroy 
simply informed India diat she was at war with Germany. His action 
was constitutionally correct and doubdess any other course would 
have involved the risk of an embarrassing refusal, but the lack of even 
consultation played into die hands of the Empire’s enemies every- 
where. The Princes, however, oficred dieir services and resources as 
before; volunteers for the Indian Army, Royal Indian Navy and 
Indian Air Force came forward faster dian they could be trained or 
equipped, and money all unasked for poured into the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund. For a moment it seemed that all might go well, 
even on die party front. The Viceroy suspended discussions of 
federation, Gandlii declared for the fullest moral support of the 
Allies on whose victory die hopes of Indian liberties depended, and 
the Congress Working Committee rejected Bose’s suggestion diat 
it should break widi die British and condemned Nazism in terms 
which die American President and the Princes could hardly have 
bettered. 

On the other hand, die Congress Working Committee classed 
British imperialism widi odier imperiaUsms and announced that its 
active support would only be fordicomuig if all British dependencies 
were given die fullest poHtical freedom as soon as possible and India 
herself fordiwidi. That assurance the Viceroy could not give and 
soon die pohticians were at deadlock widi the Government and 
eadi other. The Princes and the Hindu Mahasahha repudiated 
Congress leadersliip, and Jimiali’s Moslem League virtually claimed 
a veto on further constitutional advance. At that Gandlii urged 
Congress to demand immediate independence. The Viceroy tried 
to close the growing brcacli; but his assurance that Dominion 
status of die Statute of Westminster kind was India’s goal simply 
disquieted the Pruices, wliile liis oifer to set up a consultative com- 
mittee at once and discuss changes in the federation sclieme fireely 
widi Indians after die war failed to satisfy die Working Committee. 
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That Committee, wliich now controUed Congress’s every act, 
reverted to its old wrecking tactics, tlie refusal to make the most 
of existing Hberties wliich had done so mudi to delay stoaraj during 
die past twenty years. It ordered the seven Congress provincial 
ministries to resign. This die ministers did widr greater or less 
reluctance-, the subsequent debate in the Commons did not mend 
matters, and Jinnah helped not at all by calling on Moslems to 
observe a day of dianksgiving for deliverance firom Hindu rule. 

So the quarrel ground on, to die dismay of all Moderates, wliile 
Indian soldiers did good service in Europe, die Middle East and 
Singapore with die consent of diose Indian leaders whom die 
Viceroy had very properly consulted. At last Congress, persuaded 
by its Working Committee, resolved that civil disobedience must 
be ‘die next step’ against a Government wliich in its view was 
fighting simply to preserve an Empire based on the exploitation of 
Asiatics and Afidcans. In response to tliis proposal to trade upon 
Britain’s necessities by the non-violent methods which, Gandhi 
liad long ago lamented, so often led to violence, the Moslem League 
gave notice that on this occasion civil disobedience must lead to 
civil war. 

Meanwliile the war dragged on its early indeterminate course. 
The Germans overran Poland, while the Russians began a private 
war against die Finns. The British, widi markedly inferior forces, 
drove the German pocket-batdesliip, Graf Spec, to self-destruction 
at Montevideo (December 1939), but must themselves submit to 
aerial bombing of dieir oudying islands and distressing losses on the 
liigh seas at die hands of the U-boats. In the background President 
Roosevelt carried a Cash-and-Carry Bill wliich ensured to France 
and Great Britain such arms and other supplies as they could pay for 
‘on die barrel-head’, and Cordell Hull induced the Pan-American 
Congress to mark out a 300-mile zone to die eastward of 
die Americas wfidiin which belligerent warships might not fight. 
For die rest. United States citizens, remembering the sustained and 
ponderous slaughterings of the Great War, and unimpressed by 
die air-fighting around Great Britain and the dispersed struggle at 
sea, complained diat diis comparatively bloodless war was ‘phoney’. 

American suspicions were shared by others. As die months went ' 
by dissatisfaction with die conduct of the war became more and 
more outspoken in all parts of die Empire. The British Government 
had admittedly shown imagination in its efforts to ensure supplies 
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and case tlic economic strain on otlacr members of tlic Empire by 
purchasing, at prices good for the moment, Dominion wheat 
and meat, maize and dairy produce, wool, hides and skins, and the 
tropical produce of the dependencies in ail its variety. Fruit alone of 
the Empire’s staple crops it did not buy if only for lack of cold- 
storage vessels, and thus left the Australian, New Zealand and South 
African Governments to go to die rescue of dicir own fruit-growers. 
But at home, in spite of periodical clianges of portfolios, it seemed 
unable to handle war finance, labour, rationing and food produc- 
tion decisively or goad industry on to make up in short time for 
die years the locust had esitcn. Moreover, its unconvincing propa- 
ganda bred die fear diat its post-war plans did not go beyond die 
restoration of as much of the old order as possible, and diat was the 
last diing that a growing body of British opinion desired. Before 
long Labour was talking of ending the party truce. 

While London thus faded to give die peoples of the Empire die 
lead they were looking for, die odier Governments of die Common- 
wcaldi assumed or called into operation far-reacliing emergency 
powers and proceeded to wage war with varying degrees of intensity. 

The Canadian ministry waited for a month before giving an 
oudine of its war policy: die strengthening of its exiguous naval 
squadron widi patrol craft, participation in die defence ofNewfound- 
land and die dispatch overseas of a volunteer division as well as a 
few airmen, doctors and technical experts. It agreed indeed at long 
last to die training of die Empire’s airmen on Canadian soil, diough 
on a mucli smaller scale dian that originally contemplated by the 
British Government, but indicated that Canada’s main effort was 
to be die supply of foodstuffs and munitions, a long-term effort 
suited to a protracted war. 

Australia and New Zealand put their naval squadrons on a war 
footing at once. Australia also raised a volunteer division for over- 
seas service and dien, on its dispatcli to die Near East at the New 
Year of 1940, resolved to expand it into an army corps. New 
Zealand, heavily in debt diough she was, naised a few diousand 
volunteers for service beyond her owm firontiers. At the outset, 
however, bodi devoted dicir main energies to local defence and 
supply. Australia called up large numbers of militiamen for home 
service, arranged to give her airmen most of their training on die 
spot before sending them to Canada, and pushed on widi her war 
industries even to die extent of subsidising a monopolistic motor 
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E-ictory. New Zealand foimd diat she must rebuild her decayed 
Defence Force from tlie foundations and, facing the probability of 
conscription if die war proved to be a long one, followed the 
British Government’s example by taking a national register of man- 
power. 

Smuts’s Soudi Africa, widi its consciousness of imminent danger 
from witltin and widaout, showed the clearest comprelaension of 
what had to be done. The ministry decided at once not to send an 
expeditionary force to Europe, but to make ready for die heavy 
task that would face it in Africa whenever Italy should enter 
die war on die side of the senior Axis partner. Swift and decisive 
steps were taken to make up die deficiencies of a Defence Force 
that had been neglected for years past by a teutophile Hertzo- 
gite minister, and to develop home supply based on the mining and 
State railway workshops and die subsidised Pretoria iron and steel 
works. Knoiving diat Nadonalists would make trouble if the 
ordinary Defence Force regiments were ordered beyond die 
Union’s fronriers. Smuts called in every rifle in the country, thus 
disarming the Nationalist backveld, and raised a Mobile Defence 
Force of Brirish and Afrikander volunteers ready to serve ‘anywhere 
in Africa’ or, as many of its members signified, ‘anywhere’. For 
die rest he began to enrol a Native Military Corps as an integral 
part of die Union’s army, and decided to train the South African Air 
Force locally for African condidons, while neighbouring Soudiem 
Rhodesia pushed on with her warlike preparations to die same end 
and arranged to train British airmen as well as her own. Thus it 
was diat die British public was able to welcome contingents from 
Canada and Newfoundland, Australia, India and New Zealand 
and often heard the unmistakable speech of Ireland and the United 
States in its streets, but as a rule and for sound reasons looked in vain 
for South Africans and Rhodesians. 

Early in April 1940, wliile the Empire was thus preparing more 
or less at half speed for a long-drawn-out war like the last, the Blitz- 
krieg burst upon Scandinavia. A disastrous month later, with the 
rumble of the German invasion of the Low Countries drumming in 
its ears, the world learned with relief that the British Liberals 
and Labour had joined a truly national ministry under Winston 
Chmchill. The Westminster Parliament welcomed the change by 
giving tire new Prime Minister and itself something like a Roman 

Q 
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dictatorsliip of die classical pattern in the short space of three hours. 
It was just in time. Within die mondi Holland, Belgimn and 
Luxembourg had been crushed, France rotten from the head down 
had begun to crack, and die bulk of die British expeditionary force, 
and many diousands of French soldiers, had struggled back from 
Dunkirk. Then Italy, eager for easy spoils, leaped upon France as 
she fell and the world held its brcadi to watch if Britain would fall 
too. Britain did not fall. Distrusting die new 'Viday Government 
wliich had abandoned her in spite of Churchill’s last-minute offer 
of a joint British Imperial and French citizenship, she shattered 
French warsliips at Oran and Dakar. At home, while her people 
were putting fordi an unparalleled effort to meet the needs of their 
fighting forces and chil defence organisation, die Royal Air Force, 
heavily outnumbered diougli it was, had, by the end of October, 
beaten the Luftwaffe out of her dayhght skies. 

Time had dius been gained by Great Britain to save herself by 
her exertions, as in Pitt’s day, and die rest of die world by her 
example. In the glare of her burning homesteads and cities, friends 
and enemies saw her more clearly dian at any time these diree 
hundred years as die guardian of die world’s main cross-roads. 
During diosc long years Britain had fought again and again to 
prevent die most powerful and liighly developed of the continents, 
and especially its western seaboard, from falling into the hands of an 
ambitious Power, whicli, reheved of mihtary preoccupations, 
might build a fleet diat could overwhelm hers and sally forth to 
hold the outer world in fee. She was facing her appointed task 
once more against an overweening Poiver diat had overrun nearly 
all Europe west of Russia, and diis time she was facing it ividiout 
a great Continental Tilly, against tiic power of the air wlticli had 
gone far to rob her of the island position that was so niudi of her 
strengdi, and tvidi die handicap of a neutral Irish Free State in her 
rear fll-equipped for self-defence but resolute to deny to her die use 
of the harbours wliich could best guard their common Hfe-linc to 
Nordi Ameriaa and the rest of die overseas world. 

Most of diat world beyond the seas had become over-night a far 
more friendly world to Great Britain than liitherto. Everyone knew 
diat diere were many dingy pages and some black ones in die long 
stor)’' of die British Empire; die British diemselves would not deny 
diat, being hiunan, they had consulted their ottm interests first and 
foremost dirougliout; hut most men ivere now ready to recognise 
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tliat Great Britain’s record, was not so bad after all by contrast witlr 
tiae aims and adiievements of the Powers to whom she had denied 
world domination in the past, and still more those of die medianised 
tyranny against wliich she was now contending. Free Enghsh, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutdi and French-speaking republics. Domi- 
nions and colonies, who had waxed great and prosperous belrind die 
unobtrusive screen of her Navy for generations past, were ftiin to 
confess, some of diem for the first time, diat her essentially inter- 
national poHdes had been to their advantage as well as her own. 
There was mudi less talk dian there had been of one imperialism 
fighting anodier now that Continental refugees were flocking to 
Great Britain as die one comparativdy safe and sane country widiin 
reach, and exiled Continental governments, at work in London, 
were making of the British capital a truly international city and 
strengdiening die claim of the Empire to be a league of ftee nations 
by pooling their armed forces, shipping, and sometimes vast depen- 
dencies ividi diose of die British. All die world over miUions of 
decent folk, desiring some approadi to freedom of thought, speech, 
and movement and die old kindly things, saw in Britain, the central 
fortress of die Empire, their best and for the time being their only 
hope. 

The peoples of the Empire got from Churchill what diey had been 
waiting for: a courageous lead conveyed in gruff oratory, and as a 
body those peoples responded. For here was an issue simple and 
straight as a sword, principles large enough to move men of all 
conditions to mutually pledge to eacli other in dieir defence tiieir 
hves, . . . their fortunes and their sacred honour. . . 

It’s war we’re in, not pohtics, 

It’s systems wrastlin’ now, not parties; 

An’ victory in the end will fix 
Where longest will an’ truest heart is . . . 

No matter that the Government had to curtail the operation of 
die Colonial Development and Welfare Act for lack of men, 
materials and sliipping; die governments of dependencies offered 
to go entirely without ‘for the duration’ and those that had them 
poured their surplus revenues into the Empire’s war-chest, wlnle 
their peoples vied with one another in offers of personal services 
and gifts ranging from tiiousands of pounds down to a few head of 
slieep, even all that they had. If prices were disappointing in the 
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dislocation of commerce that was threatening tlie life of the Modier 
Cotmtr}’, colonial govenmients and peoples agreed to make tire best 
of them and store their uncxportable primar)’^ products against the 
day when a freed Europe could be fed. 

It was the same storj' in nearly all quarters of the Common- 
wealtli. The New Zealander who cried ‘God help us all if Britain 
goes under spoke for the rest. Money poured into Dominion war 
funds and diose of die United Kingdom. Dominion and Indian 
govenmients redoubled their war effort. Canadian war industr)' 
began to get into its stride; the Air Training sclicme was expanded 
to undreamed of dimensions; armed men from Canada trooped 
overseas to Newfoundland, Iceland, die West Indies and Great 
Britain, and \\nth them went Newfoundland bluejackets and 
Imnbcr-men. Australians rushed to the colours at die odier end of 
the world, stung by the Italian direat to the Mediterranean, 
Australians’ marc nostrum; Labour men, hesitations forgotten, 
called for strenuous efforts to defeat the Nazi menace and presendy 
joined the War Council; the manufacture of warlike stores was 
pressed on. So it was also in New Zealand whose Government 
imposed conscription as in the last war. Soon the sons of the men 
who had fought at Gallipoli were more dian upholding the Anzac 
reputation in die Balkans and North Africa. 

The response from Soudi Africa could not be so tmanimous. 
On Italy’s aitr)’^ into the war the Malanitcs sought to show that 
die only way to escape Hidcr was to proclaim a repubhe, while on 
die collapse of France Hertzog pressed hard once more for peace now 
diat die war was presumably lost. The defeat of the cx-Premier’s 
motion was soon followed by a defeat more final at die hands of his 
allies. The extremists of Malan’s section, egged on by die Ossewa- 
hrandwag, a so-called cultural society framed on die Nazi model, 
demanded a republic in whicli there woidd be no place for English- 
speaking South Africans and litde enough for Afiikanders who were 
not of their way of feeling. Unwilling to descend to this, Hertzog, 
Havenga and a few other devoted followers retired from the 
Nationalist Party and formed an Afiikander Party' of dicir own 
to frght Smuts’s ‘holistic imperialism’ on the one hand and Malan’s 
enlarged ‘Kruger republic’ on the odicr. Almost immediately 
thereafter police fell foul of soldiers in the streets of Johaimesburg 
after a riot induced by an Ossavabrandwao meeting. Smuts, wiser 
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than his own zealots, declined to deal drastically witli the Ossewa- 
brandwag beyond ordermg ci-\ni servants and police to resign their 
membership. His patience was rewarded when Malan broke with 
tins fifth colunm rather than permit it to dictate tlie pohcy of liis 
Nationalist party. Malan first told Pirow that there was nothing 
Afiikander about his more or less Nazi New Order, and then, 
having reorganised his own party very much on Ossewahraiidwag 
lines, gave sudt a broad liint to his followers that shoals of them 
made haste to come out of that fissiparous organisation. At this 
stage, Hertzog, who had recendy resigned Iris very seat in the 
Assembly, committed himself to die strange assertion that the Union 
must adopt some form of diat National SociaUsm on wliich he said 
the old Free State repubfic had been based because a victorious 
Fuhrer could never have dealings with a mere parhamentary 
democracy. Havenga prompdy repudiated this dangerous nonsense 
and was elected leader of the Afrikaner Party in place of his afore- 
time chief. Meanwliile Smuts prophesied confidently that the 
United States would come into the war one day and continued to 
drive on all concerned in die war effort with the consimiing energy 
of Iiis seventy years. He repelled with fitting scorn the Nationalist 
accusation diat the Union was being made to fight for England. 
‘The trudi is,’ he cried, ‘that England is fighting for the world, 
and where our freedom and our self-government are in the scales 
we will never be satisfied to let Britain fight for us. We will fight 
side by side with her.’ Before long South Africans, equipped in 
large part by their fast-expanding industries, were forcing dieir way 
across die ruins of Mussohni’s East Afirican Empire beside British 
and Indian troops. Widi diem went Rhodesians, setders from 
the British East African territories and, colour bats forgotten. 
Cape Coloured transport drivers, Indian soldiers, Sudanese levies, 
Abyssinian patriots, and the black West Afirican Frontier Force 
and King’s Afirican Rifles. Wielding now a Field Marshal’s baton. 
Smuts rejoiced to know that Union troops had been the first to 
enter Addis Ababa and that, before the close of 1941, fuHy 160,000 
South African volunteers had gone nordi. 

The shock of events in Western Europe had repercussions in 
neutral Ireland. The threat of invasion impelled the Dublin 
authorities to round up dangerous characters, hang two I.R.A. 
murderers and call for recruits widi considerable success. Common 
interest in defence brought inveterate poHtical enemies together in 
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peace, and de Valera touched die hearts of the peoples of Great 
Britain and Nordiem keland by tudce offering hospitahty to women 
and children from dieir bombed areas. But he quickly disappointed 
their hopes of active co-operation in the war. Smuts might pro- 
nounce neutrality a Nazi trap and Churcliill promise to defend the 
whole of die British Isles ; de Valera retorted that ‘Eire’ would protect 
her otvn neutrality against all comers. The most he would offer, 
wliile Germans dropped occasional bombs on her soil and sliipping 
and no one seemed to have arms to spare for a democracy diat was 
not resisting die totalitarians actively, was federation with die North 
on the basis of an All-Ireland neutrality. 

It was an offer that could not be accepted, if only because accep- 
tance would have robbed Great Britain of the Nordiem Ireland 
land base which flanked her vital north-western approaclics and 
made possible the defence of Ireland against air-bome attack. 
Meanwhile die war pressed upon die Free State in die shape of 
heavier taxation, rising prices, die abandonment of the famous 
Dublin Horse Show, a growing shortage of coal and overseas 
supplies, and a censorship whicli protected die administration at 
die price of denying to Irishmen all real understanding of die forces 
diat had been let loose upon die world. De Valera courageously 
warned Iiis people diat a small neutral community must tighten 
its belt, work harder and face unemployment as an apparendy 
.‘incurable blot’ on civilisation, since Great Britain had litdc shipping 
to spare and die United States was forbidden by her oivn neutrality 
laws to send sliips into die combat zone in whicli dicy indubitably 
lay. The best he could do was to arrange with the Wasliington 
audiorities diat a few ships sailing imdcr Irish charter and with Irish 
crews should bring across cargoes of foodstuffs. 

In India official rule functioned smoothly enough in the seven 
ex-Congress Provinces, the mixed Hindu and Moslem ministries did 
well in die remaining four including Bengal and the Punjab, and 
die extension of the war to north-easteni Africa turned die dioughts 
of millions away from political controversy. The Indian Army 
had been gready enlarged by die end of die first year of war, 
the personnel of die Indian Navy trebled, and that of die Air Force 
quadrupled, wlule a Supply Board under an Indian minister was 
fumisliing diese forces wtitii many articles of equipment and sending 
the groiving surplus to the Dominions and die United Kingdom. 
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Meanwliile, tlie Government of India had enlianced the inter- 
national status of their country by summoning an Eastern Group 
Supply Conference to concert measures against the Axis. That 
Conference, so much more comprehensive and significant than tlie 
Colonial Conference wliich had once been summoned to Ottawa 
by the Canadian Government in 1894, met at Delhi in October 
1940. It represented Palestine and ail tlie important British terri- 
tories in Jolin Company’s old sphere of influence eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope; tlie Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rliodesia, die East African dependencies, India herself, Burma and 
Ceylon, Hong Kong and Malaya, the Australian Commonwealdi 
and New Zealand. The fact diat it had been summoned to die 
Indian capital ivitnessed to India’s swift advance towards equality 
with the West. India was quiedy taking her place as a Power by 
sheer weight, and no one in the British Empire would have it 
otherwise', certainly not Smuts’s Soudi African Government which 
arranged that die Indian Agent to die Union should become a 
High Commissioner, and assuredly not an Imperial Government 
wliicli presently welcomed the dispatch of an Indian Agent to 
Washington, Lidia’s first diplomatic representative to a non- 
British capital, and was fully prepared to see die governance of 
India carried on ‘by India, for India, in India’, and not necessarily 
on British parhamentary lines if Indians desired otherwise. 

The Churchill ministry tried to resolve the poHtical deadlock 
in August 1940. In spite of Gandhi’s warning diat a Congress wliich 
claimed to speak for all Lidia could not be expected to come to 
terms widi those who did not echo its demand for immediate 
independence, it proposed to give Indians forth-with more seats 
'on the Central Executive Council, to set up a War Council on a 
similar broad basis, and to summon a convention representing all 
tlie chief poHtical parties to devise a new constitution as soon as the 
war was over. The Mahasabha and tlie Untouchables, the extremes 
of Hindu society, were inclined to co-operate; the Moslem League 
and the Hindu Moderates of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s Liberal 
Federation at least did not condemn, wliile the Chancellor of tlie 
Chamber of Princes, echoing the words of Lord John Russell a 
century ago, expressed the hope that participation in the workaday 
tasks of die proposed councils would build up those traditions of 
mutual confidence and fair play which were the only sound basis 
for parhamentary self-government. The Chancellor might have 
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added that, if the experience of Great Britain and many other parts 
of tlie Empire went for anything, die real powers of die councillors 
would soon be far greater than dieir nominal authority and issue 
naturally in puma swaraJ. 

The Congress Working Committee diought otherwusc. It 
accused die British of seeking to avoid the surrender of power by 
exploiting India’s divisions, and demanded, as the price of its support 
of die country’s war effort, the immediate creation of a provisional 
government responsible to all the elected elements in die Central 
Legislature among wliicli Congress-minded members were in die 
majority. The audiorities refused and presendy Gandhi, dismayed 
at the repudiation of liis policy of non-violence implicit in, die 
Working Committee’s open bid for power, launched a pacifist 
campaign which must obstruct die war effort. Hence, dircc 
diousand of liis followers, including Nehru, speedily achieved 
arrest and die dreaded communal troubles flared up in die crowded 
Bombay area. 

The war ground on, whatever Indian faction leaders might say 
or do. The United Kingdom, relieved in great measure of fear of 
destruction from the air or invasion by sea, did well enough for a 
time. Her warships sank die giant German batdesliip, Bismarck, in 
die Adantic and beat die Italians at Taranto and Cape Matapan 
in die Mediterranean. Fardier cast. Imperial forces dealt drastically 
with Axis supporters in Iraq and chased the Italians out of Cyrenaica 
(December 1940 onwards). But dicn came a setback. Troops had 
to be rushed from North Africa in a gallant attempt to save Greece 
and Crete fi:om German and Italian invaders. The North African 
army, dius weakened, was obliged to fall back to the very frontier 
of Egypt, and had diercafter to watch die enemy bomb Malta un- 
mercifully and, by virtually blocking the direct route, force suppUes 
and reinforcements to make the weary voyage round by die Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Holding on doggedly dius, the Allies were heartened by signs 
of dawn in die West. There, President Roosevelt began to svnng 
liis people over from rigid neutrality to a policy of all possible 
help for diat Britain which most of them had been taught at 
school to regard as Enemy No. i. In working diis long-drawn-out 
miracle, he was hampered by anti-British and pro-Nazi groups 
wliidi played upon the isolationist instincts of a higlily individualistic 
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community diat held firmly to die anti-militarist tradition tliat was 
part of its British tradition and disliked the restrictions inseparable 
from the New Deal whereby he was seeking to restore the strained 
fabric of United States society. The Nortli American sense of blessed 
isolation was bred of geography and history. There was die broad 
Atlantic and diere the century-old Monroe Doctrine together 
drawing a sanitary cordon between God’s own Country and that 
City of Destruction from whidi Americans or their ancestors had 
fled that diey might become Americans. United States citizens had 
been confirmed in their belief tiiat European entanglements only 
led to trouble by their experiences during the Kaiser’s War, and 
were now repelled by die growing confusion of the Old World 
even more strongly dian die peoples of die Dominions. Few of them 
realised as yet that their own economic policies and diplomatic 
aloo&ess were largely responsible for diis world-wide collapse of 
morals and stability. Isolationism and neutrality were, moreover, 
die lines of least resistance for a huge, racially mixed and liighly 
sectionaiised community which occupied a territory as large as the 
Australian continent. A positive external policy wliich should 
enlist the support of a convincing m5yority was as hard to come by 
in the Republic as in die British Commonwealth, whereas a negative 
policy put no strain on national cohesion. 

Nevertheless, in this crisis of the British Empire, die isolationists 
found diemselves fighting a losing batde against the American 
tradition ofliberty whidi is also the British tradition. Half-forgotten 
memories began to stir in the hearts of countless dtizens of the 
United States. After all, die oldest of the diirteen foundation 
members of die federation had been British colonies for more than 
half tiieir history and, diough less than half die blood of the 
inhabitants of die forty-eight States derived from die British 
Isles, die British stock had always been the formative force in the 
Republic, the framework on wliich the United States had been 
built up. To diis extent the long centuries of British liistory meant 
more to all Americans than tiiat of any other European land. 
English was the speech of Americans from Harvard to Hollywood; 
American literature, now making its own strong and distinctive con- 
tribution, was rooted in the Canterbury Tales and soaked dirough 
and through wnth the language and imagery of die Authorised 
Version, Shakespeare’s Plays, Paradise Lost and The Pilgrim's Progress. 
Americans’ ideas of right and wrong were those of the British; 
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die English Common Law was die basis of dieir o^^^l except in once- 
Frencli Louisiana; dicir polidcal institutions, local, state and 
federal, were fundamentally those of the British everywhere. 
These deep-riimiing currents of sentiment came to the surface 
and drifted die United States ever closer towards die islands wliich 
had given her birth. 

Sometimes die President gave die lead, sometimes he waited 
to be pushed on; but die direction was always die same, towards 
informal but effective co-operation widi die British Empire. 
When Denmark surrendered Roosevelt sent a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to Danish Iceland on die heels of die Canadian garrison and 
extended die sphere of the Monroe Doctrine to include Danish 
Greenland; when Holland fell fighting he warned Japan that inter- 
ference in die Dutcli East Indies would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. The American public, for its part, cheered at die news of 
Dunkirk and heaved a sigh of rehef when the Royal Na\y struck 
hard at die Vicliy warships at Oran and Dakar. In niid-1940 die 
Democrats direw aside one of die most jealously preserved of 
Washingtonian traditions and nominated Roosevelt by acclamation 
for a third term, wliile die RepubHcans put foravard a candidate 
whose foreign policy marched in step vndi diat of die President. 

Confirmed thus in liis coune of action the President carried a 
military conscription bill and redoubled liis armament drive, wliile 
Cordell HuU, liis Secretary^ of State, engaged all the American 
republics to help any of their number diat might be attacked 
and to take over joindy for the duration of die w^ar European 
possessions in die elastic Western hemisphere whose security liad 
been imperilled by the conquest of tiieir metropohtan countries. 
Roosevdt fiirther agreed with the Canadian Prime Minister that 
diere should be a permanent joint board to organise the defence of 
all America north of die Rio Grande. He then struck a notable 
bargain avith Churcliill. In return for fifty invaluable destroyers 
Great Britain leased to die United States naval and air bases in the 
Bahamas and the once jealously guarded West Indies; in Antigua, 
St. Lucia and Trinidad screening the approaches to the Caribbean 
Sea, and in Jamaica and British Guiana covering die western oudet 
of die Panama canal. But she freely gave the Republic similar 
facilities in Neivfoundland and Bermuda, her two oldest island 
possessions in die New World. 

Tliis was a deal that must have made the Empire-crusading Lord 
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Sheffield of Pitt’s day turn in his grave. But times had changed since 
1783, and now American citizens and British sulyeas, who still 
prized their Hberties, the rule of law, democratic representative 
institutions aird plain dealing, watched each others’ fortimes witli 
grovdng sympathy and imderstanding. Americans were dismayed 
at tire Mure of tire British and Free French to seize Vichy Dakar, a 
short seven hours by air from Brazil where Germans did much 
ahoiurd, and elated by tire shattering of the last heavy German day- 
light raid on London; tire whole British Empire rejoiced when the 
American electorate gave Roosevelt Iris third term backed by 
Democratic majorities in botlr Houses of Congress. There was good 
reason for this rejoicing. Roosevelt had already shown drat dre 
fifty destroyers were a mere instalment from an adnrinistration 
and people resolved now on giving ‘all possible aid to Britain short 
of war’. Wlrile the Empire’s troops were sweeping across Italy’s 
Afidcan provinces, he carried a Lease-and-Leird Bill hr March 1941 
which gave Great Britain dre means to place immense new orders 
in die United States and endowed himself, as President, widr wide 
discretion to transfer finished goods of all kinds to her or any other 
coimtry, suclr as Girina, whose continued resistance to the Dictators 
he might consider ‘vital to the defence of dre United States’. By 
signing diis ‘Bfll No. 1776’ he gave to drose well-known figures a 
happier connotation than drey had had hidrerto in dre story of 
Anglo-American relations. 

The United States nright thus be ready to send Britain ‘dre tools 
to finish die job’, but week by week the German submarines and 
long-distance bombers took heavy toll of those tools in transit. 
The President extended patrols by American warships indefinitely 
beyond die 300-miIe safety lure in an attempt to reHeve the strain 
on the shipping and navd escorts of the Empire whose widely 
dispersed armies had lost Libya and their foothold in Greece and 
were now fighting Germany’s supporters in Iraq. It was not enough, 
and the cry went up, irrespective of party, from dre leaders of a 
nation whicli still hoped to keep out of ‘the shooting war’ that some- 
how, and never mind how, the tools must be ferried across the 
Adantic safely. The issue was put most plainly in May 1941 by 
the outspoken Secretary for War, Henry Stimson told his fellow- 
countrymen and dre peoples of Canada and Latin America drat drey 
mved their freedom and way of Hfe to die ‘friendly control’ wlrich 
the Royal Navy had so long exercised over the North Adantic. 
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He warned tliem that, if ever they ■s\nshed to see the surrounding 
oceans safe again, tlie United States Navy mustheusedto supplement 
the British Navy to ensure the flow of supplies that would sustain 
Great Britain as a fortified naval and aerial base, and win for the 
United States the year she must have in wHch to build up an 
adequate Army and Air Force. 

This American rendering of classical British grand strategy and 
plain liint at convoy were greeted by German and Japanese direats, 
but the next impetus to collaboration between tlie neutral Republic 
and belligerent Empire was given by tire half-willing subsennence 
of Vichy France to her conquerors. At last the President spoke to his 
people \vith ‘hard-headed concern’ for tlie safety and future of their 
coimtry. He made no mention of convoy nor any tlireat of war; 
but, speaking in the presence of representatives of every govern- 
ment in tlie New World, he promised all possible aid, short of 
shooting, to die fighting democracies of die East and West and 
reasserted ‘the ancient American doctrine of freedom of die seas. 
We will not,’ he added quiedy, ‘hesitate to use our armed forces 
to repel attack.’ 

These were epocli-making pronouncements from the spokesmen 
of a great people, who, above all odiers in die outer world, had been 
content to culdvate dieir incomparable garden on the assumprion 
that there would ‘always be an England’. Stimson’s candour had 
made it possible for fiiir-minded British and Americans everywhere 
to talk to one another ^vith fewer inliibirions dian at any time 
since the sundering volleys were fired at Lexington in 1775; his 
President’s stand for American rights and proclamation of a state 
of ‘unlimited national emergency’ were a warning to the common 
enemy tliat it lay 'with liim whether or no die United States should 
enter ‘the shooting war’. Roosevelt made liis meaning clear by 
sending United States troops to garrison Iceland alongside the 
British and Canadians, and using American warships to keep the 
sea lanes thereto open for the passage of American and Empire 
shipping to widiin a short thousand miles of Great Britain. 

As diey hstened to diese voices of sanity and hope rising above 
the clatter of worksliops and sliipyards pouring out the material 
means of victory around the seven seas, some Enghshmen at least 
began to wonder whedier diis might not be the last rime that their 
storm-beaten ships would be called upon to stand between a 
European conqueror and die' dominion of the world. At the close 
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of the last war Smuts had bidden tltem note how the balance was 
beginning to tilt against ‘tlie Continent’ and in favour of the more 
spacious world overseas; now tliey 'could see for themselves that 
tiiis outer world, already more powerful in 1939 than it had been 
twenty years earlier, was going from strengtir to strength under 
the stimulus of war. Doubtless Europe would long remain tlie most 
densely populated and Iiiglily developed of the continents unless it 
were wasted irremediably during die current conflict; but once die 
United States and the Dominions, China, India and die Latin 
American republics should have armed and supplied themselves 
adequately from dieir own abundant resources, they need have htde 
to fear from the hallooing and stamping of mere Continental war- 
lords provided always diat sufficient of them elected to stand 
togctlier. But time must be granted for all diis to come to pass. 
The British in tiieir island fortress braced diemselves to win tiiat 
time. 

For diere was no discliarge in tliis war, and less dian ever after 
Hitler, towards the close of June 1941, had flung die main weight 
of liis armies against his Russian associate. Widiin die day die 
British Government, old fears and prejudices laid side, promised all 
possible aid to die Soviet Republics in their struggle against the 
monstrous German recrudescence of tribalism, and on the morrow 
the Governments of die United States and die Dominions imder- 
wrote diat pronuse. 

Nevertheless, the tide still ran strongly in favour of the enemy 
as Rider’s Grande Amec swept onward to the very gates of Leningrad 
and Moscow. For all diis, however, the Germans, by their own 
act, had saddled diemselves widi the dreaded war on two fronts. 
They were given speedy reminders of that ugly fact when the 
Empire’s airmen scourged the enemy wherever diey could find him, 
British and Free French forces made Vichy Syria as safe as neighbour- 
ing Iraq now was, and British, Indian and Russian troops cleared 
Germany’s avaut-courkrs out of Persia. When Japan brought the 
Anietican public markedly nearer the shooting stage by occupying 
Vicliy Indo-Cliina, Great Britain at once joined witii die Republic 
and the Dominions in freezing Japanese credits and promised to 
marcli vddi die United States in defence of British Malaya, the 
Dutch East Indies and die American-protected Philippines. 

There were signs that this co-operation between the two halves 
of the First British Empire was not to cease widi die gun-fire. 
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American and Brirish statesmen began to make plans suited to die 
‘broader lands and better days’ diat "would be open to die world 
once die Dictators had been sent to dieir own place. The recent 
policies of die United States administration had paved die way 
for a joint advance. In die course of liis New Deal campaign, itself 
a revival of the first Roosevelt’s Square Deal, the President had 
brought American social services, collective bargaining and control 
of big business more nearly into line widi British and Dominion 
practice dian ever before and to tiiat extent had rendered post-war 
co-operation in such matters possible; liis Lease-and-Lcnd Act, a 
modem version of die eighteendi-century British system of sub- 
sidies couched in terms of tilings radicr dian currencies, was a 
promise diat this time post-war Anglo-American relations were not 
to be bedevilled by wliirhiig legions of dollars and pounds sterling. 
Cordell Hull also, an American Huskisson come to judgment in an 
autardiic world, embodied liis hopes in five points wliich drew the 
re.ady response from die British Govcnmient diat it too looked 
forward to a time wliai commerce should once more be a ‘trading 
of goods and services’, and social security ‘die first object of policy 
abroad not less than at home’. Finally Churcliill, liimsdf an 
American on his mother’s side, confessed diat he had long been 
regarding widi satisfaction die process by whicli die British Empire 
and die United States were becoming ‘somewhat mixed up’. 

It would be too mucli to say diat no examination of die structure 
of die Empire could now be complete wliicli failed to take into 
account the colossal flying-buttress of die Republic, but undoubtedly 
die mixing-up process had been going on rapidly. It was carried a 
long stage furdier by a meeting of die President and Prime Minister 
on board a warsliip ‘somewhere in die Atlantic’ (August 1941). 
The two men outlined dieir joint peace prograimiie at the aid of a 
diree days’ conference in diese appropriate and congaiial surround- 
ings. The eight pohits of diis Adantic Charter repeated, diough in 
terms less precise, President Wilson’s Fourteen Points of 1918, liis 
accompanying message to Congress and the spcedi in whicli Lloyd 
George, die dien British Premier, had narrowly anticipated diese 
pronotmccnicnts. There was die same disavowal of all desire for 
the aggrandisemait of dieir oAvn States or any territorial dianges 
undesired by the peoples concerned; there were die same promises 
of a restoration of sovereign rights and sdf-govemmait to diose 
who had been deprived of diem forcibly, of liberty for all peoples 
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to choose their o\vii forms of government, of freedom for all men 
to sail the Itigh seas and, oceans widiout let or hindrance, of every 
effort to lighten die crusliiirg burden of armaments since the nations, 
‘for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandon- 
ment of die use of force’. But the Eight Points, reflecting die bitter 
experiences of die intervening quarter of a century, dwelt far more 
emphatically dian die Fourteen on die necessary economic founda- 
tions of a stable pohtical peace and die immediate steps diat must 
be taken to estabhsh that peace. First, a promise that, ‘widi due 
respect to their existing obhgations’, die two great democracies 
would see to it diat all nations, ‘great or small, victor or vanquished’, 
should have equal access to die trade and raw materials of die world, 
and every encouragement to enliance their ‘labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security’ by collaboration hi die 
economic field; secondly, a hope that the peace would be sucli that 
all men could ‘live out dieir lives in freedom from fear and want’ ; 
finally, a wamhig diat peoples who had shown diemselves to be 
incurably aggressive would be disarmed, ‘pending the estabhshment 
of a wider and permanent system of general security’. 

Critics were not lacking who objected diat diis Atlantic Charter 
was too vague, too much like die mainly negative programme of 
1918, to serve as an inspiration to a desperate generation that 
demanded positive and constructive action. It was, they said, a 
docimicnt diat might mean much or litde according to what was 
read into it at the peace conference and, even so, paid unmerited 
deference to the national sovereignty and restrictive economic 
policies that had wrought such havoc during the years between the 
two wars. Be diat as it might, the Eight Points, by their very like- 
ness to die Fourteen, were proof diat American and British statesmen 
tended to diink alike in times of crisis and might be expected so to 
think when die time came for greater precision; at the least it 
augured well for the treaty-making and Ae winning of the peace 
thereafter diat die President should be so plainly resolved that this 
time the United States should play her part in both. 

That hope of collaboration was made certain a short four months 
later. On 7 December, 1941'^apan struck widiout warning at the 
American Pacific fleet at Pearl Harbour in Hawaii. The British 
declaration of war upon die aggressor followed ‘ivithin die hour’. 
All branches of die I^ghsh-speaking folk were now in the shooting 
war together, and American isolationism perished over-night 
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except among the anti-British minority who now only dared to 
urge tliat tlicir country should concentrate on local defence or, 
at the most, tlirow her weight into die new Pacific struggle. The 
President’s reply came short and sharp. He sent United States troops 
to Northern Ireland, one of diose ‘islands in the North Atlantic’ 
diat had played such a great part in his long-term strategy, the 
nearest support to diat other island wliich was at once die bidwark 
of the New World and die bridgehead leading firom die New 
World to the Old. 

The United States might now be fairly ‘in die war’, but it would 
be long before her troops were fit to take die field in any numbers, 
and, meanwhile, her Pacific Fleet was virtually out of action. 
Indeed, 1942 was destined to be the Black Year for the Allies. 
Three days after Pearl Harbour, die Japanese sunk two great un- 
escorted British warsliips in die Gulf of Siam, and, ensured dius of 
command of die Pacific and Indian Oceans as far westward as Ceylon, 
speedily swept up die Philippines, die Dutcli East Indies (Indonesia), 
Malaya widi its splendid naval base of Singapore, and Burma also. 
Commonwealdi and Free French forces, indeed, managed to occupy 
Vichy Madagascar about die same rime as United States warsliips 
broke die back of Japan’s carrier flotilla in die Coral Sea and off 
Midway Island, diercby reHeving Austraha and New Zealand of 
all immediate fear of invasion; on die other hand, U-boats sank 
AlHed shipping wholesale in die Adanric and along die vital 
Arcliangel supply-route to the U.S.S.R., wliile die Germans poured 
far down into die Caucasus in searcli of oil and even tried to take 
Stalingrad on the lower Volga during wliicli time dicir Japanese 
allies were marking time on the eastern frontier of India; fm^y, in 
Nordi Africa, where die Allies had gone forward again, Rommel’s 
heavy tanks overran Tobruk and pressed die Cotnmonwealdi forces 
back to widiin a day’s march of Alexandria. And then the tide 
turned. Montgomery saved die Suez Canal by touting Rommel at 
Alaniein (2 November, 1942) and diereafter chased liim out ofLibya; 
large Commonwealdi and American forces landed in Algeria, 
and the Russians not only cut off 300,000 Germans at Stalingrad 
but drove diem out of the coveted Caucasus and most of dieir 
territorial gains in western Russia and die Ukraine. The Fiilirer 
might send liis men into liidierto unoccupied Vicliy France, but he 
could not stop French officers from scutding most of die Toulon 
fleet, and still less prevent Churcliill and Roosevelt firom sketching 
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at Casablanca tbe main lines of the peace settlement that was surely 
drawing nearer now that Australians were winkling die Japanese 
out of New Guinea and Americans smasliing yet more of the 
Mikado’s Navy in die Bismarck Sea and then ‘island-hopping’ 
along die road to Tokyo. Presendy, the Germans, now 250,000 
strong, surrendered to Montgomery in Tunisia (May 1943) and the 
Allies, helped by dieir rapidly-growing airfleets and improved radio- 
location, at last began to get the upperhand of the U-boats. 

When vigorous fighting was resumed after a lull of diree mondis, 
it went more favourably than ever for die Allies. They sank the 
batde-cruiser, Schamhorst, and put the giant batdeship, Tirpitz, out 
of action for good, steadily mastered die U-boats thanks largely 
to die use of die Azores as a base permitted them by die Portuguese, 
and battered Berlin, Leipzig and die huge German steel centre of die 
Ruhr. The Russians regained die Crimea and nearly all their odier 
lost territories, wliile Anglo-American forces landed in Sicily amid 
such popular endiusiasm that Mussolini fell and a now friendly 
Italian Government signed an armistice. Crossing over to the main- 
land, Montgomery’s Eighth Army encouraged Italy to declare 
war on Germany, saw die Resistance Hare up as it had already flared 
in France, and itself took Naples before die winter rains bogged 
down the campaign. Far away to die east, Americans and 
Australians drove the Japanese back and back, wliile, on the Indian 
front, British and Indian troops beat off a full-scale Japanese attack 
and, by reconquering most of Burma, joined hands with the 
Cliinesc. So well were world afiairs shaping that Churchill and 
Roosevelt ventured to Cairo to talk with Cliiang Kai Shek and die 
Turkish President, and thence to Teheran to make plans with 
Stalin for die coming year. 

During most of 1944 all went as the Allies had hoped. The 
Russians surged forward beyond dieir old western frontiers and 
forced die Germans out of Finland; the Alhes entered Rome and 
hereafter shattered Germany’s last organised line of resistance 
m Italy by taking Florence, wliile, to crown all, huge Anglo- 
American armies made a surprise landing in Normandy on D Day 
(<5 Jxme, 1944) and, presendy, also gained a footing on France’s 
Mediterranean shores. In August, wliile Allied troops were libcrat- 
uig Marseilles, Free French soldiers marclied into Paris under die 
^c de Triomphe. Nevertheless, the Germans hit back by loosing 
nying-bombs and rockets over ‘southern England’ and making a 
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partial brcak-tlirough Lr tire Ardennes •wliicli ruined tire Allies’ 
hopes of ending the war tliat year. However, the Alhes soon 
restored tlie situation and crossed the ‘German Rliinc’. The end in 
Europe and on tire liigh seas followed quickly. Mussolini was 
murdered by infuriated Italians, Hitler committed suicide, and once 
die Allies had joined hands widi the Russians in Vienna and Berlin, 
Churcliill could broadcast on VE Day diat the war in die West was 
over (8 May, 1945). 

The news of tins great deHverance came just in time to hearten 
die Alhes who had already assembled hi the San Francisco Con- 
ference to prepare for the post-war world by framhig the United 
Nations Organisation (April 1945). This Organisation gave c.x 
officio seats on its Security Council to the five Great Powers (die 
United Klingdom, die United States, France, Russia and Cliina) 
side by side with a majority of others elected by die mucli less 
powerful General Assembly, that is, by all die Member States. 
In spite of die resistance of Canada, AustraUa and New Zealand as 
spokesmen of die so-called ‘Middle Powers’, a far-reaching veto was 
given to each of die Big Five on die Security Council, wliile die 
failure of AustraUa and New Zealand to elicit a corporate pledge to 
resist aggression at once made it plain that U.N.O. was to be no 
more of a real world government than die dyhig League of Nations 
had been. Tliis last Set was emphasised by die Colonial Charter 
whicli die Conference accepted after much debate. Tliis Charter 
decreed diat, in line widi die now traditional British poUcy, the 
interests of colonial people must be paramount, diat diose peoples 
must be assisted to become self-governing, and diat, wdi die consent 
of the Powers direedy concerned, all Dependencies were to become 
Trustee Territories enjoying die advantages conferred by die 
Charter and offering to all comers die Open Door prescribed by die 
A and B mandates. Tliis system was to be supervised by an 
elaborately constructed Trusteesliip Coimcil, whicli, unlike die 
Permanent Mandates Commission of die League, was to be merely 
a political and not an expert body. Lacking executive power, its 
sole duties were to be to advise die Assembly in die hght of reports 
sent hi by die administering Powers and of information funushed 
by diem at its request, and to hispect Trusteeship Territories by 
arrangement widi those Powers. France, Belgium, Australia and 
New Zealand at once agreed diat their Mandated Territories should 
pass under Trusteesliip; South Africa merely promised not to change 
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the status of her C mcondate of South West Africa till the local 
Europeans and Africans had been consulted; while the United 
Kingdom accepted Trusteeship frtr all her Mandated Territories 
except Transjordan, winch was to become independent, and 
Palestine wliich was already being surveyed by an international 
Commission. Then, saddened by die death of Roosevelt, the San 
Francisco Conference dispersed. 

Almost at that very moment, Japan collapsed (August, 1945). 
she had already been fat gone when die ruthless Americans dropped 
tlie new atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki with devastating 
effect. At tliat, the Mikado surrendered on VJ Day, just as the 
Russians, who had liitherto held only a watching brief in those 
parts, swooped down to claim a voice in the Pacific settlement and 
incidentally to secure indirect control of industriaUsed Northern 
Korea. 

The swaying fortimes of the war inevitably afiected the several 
parts of the British Empire differently. Undismayed at the naval 
disasters in the Pacific at the close of 1941, Churclm hurried off to 
Washington and Ottawa. Returning thence, he sought to steady 
panic-stricken Australia and to cope as best he might with the harm 
done to the Alhed cause by Lord Beaverbrook, his Minister of 
Production, who was echoing the insistent demands of Stalin that 
tlie United Kingdom must ‘violently and recklessly’ rush masses of 
divisions whicli she did not possess to tlie rescue of the hard-pressed 
U.S.S.R., and, once he had been relieved of office, started a press 
campaign for a general election on the morrow of the fall of Tobruk 
and Singapore. Churcliill dashed off to restore tlie situation at 
Washington and thereafter at Moscow with whose masters he had 
recently concluded a twenty-year treaty. Back from liis Odyssey, 
he set the long-silent church bells ringing for Alamein, created a 
Ministry ofTown and Country Planning, and accepted schemes for 
agricultural education and for the vastly improved social services 
recommended by the Beveridge Report; but when he appealed 
for a post-war Coalition to carry out reconstruction, he was told by 
Labour that, once the war in die West was over, the party truce 
must end. Despite this rebuff, the patient British carried on sick 
to death of rationing, controls, hostile aerial missiles, sporadic 
strikes and tlie chronic failure of die miners to furnish enough coal. 
Farmers, again, grumbled diat controlled prices bore no frir relation 
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to rising wages, and many Labour men, as they watched the Prime 
Minister huriy’ing liitlier and tliitlier from Wasliington to Tdieran 
by way of Cairo for talks with Allied leaders, complained diat lie 
seemed to care about nothing but die ^vinning of the war. In £ice 
of diese internal strains not even Buder’s Education Act of 1944 
could save die Coalition. Tliis broke up soon after VE Day, and 
die British public, ‘very tired,’ was plunged into die turmoil of a 
general election from wliicli Clement Atdcc’s Labour Party un- 
expectedly emerged victorious though only with a minority of die 
votes cast. 

Litde need be recorded of the Two Irelands, save diat in die North 
the inevitable Unionist Ministry plodded on troubled by strikes, a 
recalcitrant Belfast Municipal Coimcil, and periodic I.R.A. raids 
from die Soudi directed to driving from die Six Counties the British 
and United States troops ‘at present in occupation’. To check 
diese desperadoes, the Northern audionties tightened controls along 
the Border diat separated dicir country from die Irish Free State 
whose rulers paraded neutrality as a proof of independence, claimed 
repeatedly as ‘national territory’ the whole of the island wliich 
diey had sliowni on their stamps almost from die first, and refused 
to take part in any Comnionwealdi or international affairs so long 
as Partition stood. In mid-1943. Sir Basil Brooke and a group of 
comparatively youthful colleagues supplanted their veteran and 
exhausted predecessors at Stormont, and relations between die 
Free State and die Umted Knigdom became somewhat better if 
only because die latter respected her neighbour’s neutrality under 
all die provocation of seeing her sliips sunk right and left off" die 
undefended southern shores of Ireland. De Valera, having won a 
general election, piped doivn on Partition; on die other hand, diough 
he strove to check sp)Tng by dicir supcrabimdant staflS, he refused 
to send die German, Italian and Japanese ambassadors packing at 
Roosevelt’s behest, and was rewarded by victor}^ at yet another 
election. And if die drain of emigrants away to the United Kingdom 
went on unabated, it at least kept unemployment figures low on 
either side of the Border. 

For some time, the record of Canada, the senior Dominion, was 
not impressive. Mackenzie King, her veteran and semi-isolationist 
Liberal Prime Minister, had indeed taxed and controlled prices 
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vigorously, but he had thereby ahenated swarms of his laissez-faire 
fellow-countrymen and had even driven farmers, who held that 
Canada’s primary duty was to grow food for the Alhes ‘over tliere’, 
to direaten to hold back their produce until they were given prices 
more in keeping with tlie rising cost of Hving. Under such circum- 
stances, voluntary recruiting for service overseas had been so poor 
that on tlie eve of Pearl Harbour the country’s 11,500,000 soids 
could show only some 500,000 in uniform and a trifling list of 3,000 
casualties. Mindful of the storm that had burst when conscription 
had at last been enforced during the Kaiser’s War, the Prime 
Ivlinister had long ago promised the frankly self-regarding Qtiebec- 
quois on whom his Ministry depended that they need fear notliing 
of the sort tliis time. When he was freed from his ‘no conscription’ 
promise by an immense over-all majority at a plebiscite winch he 
had at long last been forced to hold by Japan’s entry into the war 
and English-speaking Canadian pressure, the only immediate result 
was an uproar from Quebec which alone of the Provinces had 
registered an adverse vote, a protest from sixty-five Quebecqtwis 
members of die Federal Parhament, and die resignation of the 
senior French-Caiiadian Minister. 

The conscription struggle together with widespread Socialist 
successes impelled the old-estabhshed Conservative Party to set 
its house in order. Alarmed by the steady drift of the isolationist 
Bloc Populaire of Quebec towards the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation in its stronghold in die Prairie Provinces and die defeat 
by the latter party of the Conservative leader himself in a ‘safe’ 
constituency in central Canada, the younger Conservatives saw 
to it diat dieir party should demand full conscription, soft-pedal 
its traditional protectionism, rename itself the Progressive-Con- 
servative Party, and elect as leader the Liberal-Progressive John 
Bracken (December 1942). The Liberals, on the other hand, strong 
in their dominance at Ottawa and in six of the Provincial capitals, 
merely comforted themselves with die thought that no one could 
produce a satisfactory alternative administration and tiiat dieir 
present leader had won for Canada a status equal to that of the 
United Kingdom herself. They were hardly moved when the 
stalwart liberal Wiuuipeg Free Press diundered tliat Mackenzie King 
must come off the fence imless he wished to see the British Com- 
monwealth go forward leaving Canada behind in not-too-splendid 
isolation and impotence. They were, however, so shaken from their 
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complacency by tbc rally of die Progressive-Conservatives and die 
eastward sweep of die C.C.F. into the French-speaking coal mines 
of Quebec that they only gave die Prime Minister his customary 
vote of confidence at dieir party’s grand assize tmder the threat of 
having to face a general election. They were then spurred into 
positive action by external forces. Smuts at Westminster and Lord 
Halifax at Toronto both said that the Empirc-Commonwealdi 
must strengdicn itself if it were to speak on even terms with the 
United States and die U.S.S.R. The Frencli-dominated Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec prompdy condenmed Halifax’s ‘new imperial- 
ism and dangerous tendencies’; die Witmipeg Free Press fulminated 
against his tampering wth Canada’s independent status, and the 
Prime Minister, who desired an international system of peace- 
lotting states rather than a balance dcpendait on a few great Powers, 
deprecated debate in Parliament. 

This imexpectcd stimulus came just in time for die general election 
towards wluch a divided Canada was drifting with many of her 
business-men so frightened at a recent decisive C.C.F. victory in 
Saskatcliewan that they were talking of a merger of their tw'o great 
capitalist parties to clieck the onrush of coUcctiwsm. There was 
also the problem of bread and butter. Join die British-dominated 
sterling bloc dollar-using Canada could not and would not, while 
many of her farmers and Ontario exporters looked so unkindly on 
the United Kingdom’s attempts to protect her own agriculturalists 
diat dicy asked whether die British could not be bribed to drop a 
‘conspiracy’ wliicli might forbid Canada to resume her pre-war 
practice of selling to the United Kingdom far more than she bought 
from her and then balancing accoimts by bunting from the United 
States. Finally, die oft-discussed problem of the Centre versus the 
Provinces coidd not be postponed indefuiitely ; yet, if diere was now 
to be a readjustment of financial powers and responsibilities, masses 
of Protestant and English-speaking Canadians might have to see a 
Frencli and Cadiolic-dominated Federal Parliament go off widi the 
chief Pro\tinciai sources of revenue, distribute die proceeds as it 
thought fit, and thereby increase die power of die Centre at the 
expense of die Provinces. On one point only were all parties now 
agreed: Canada must stand in widi bodi die United Bangdom 
and die United States, and fit her external relations into an inter- 
national framework that would restore die multilateral conmierce 
on whicli her vital export trade depended. In the event, just as 
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the war was ending, tlie Progressive-Conservatives carried Ontario, 
but over-all tlie Liberals somewhat unexpectedly struggled home 
to Ottawa tliough wtli a reduced majority. 

Australia, by contrast with Canada, had pulled her weight from 
the first. Relying on tlie unobtrusive help of Jolm Curtin, leader 
of die Labour Party, her Prime Minister, Robert Menzies, had 
pressed forward so vigorously diat by the close of 1941 some 

400.000 of her 7,500,000 inliabitants were on service eidier as 
volunteers overseas or conscripts in die Home Militia, and another 

200.000 at work in the war industries which were sending much to 
odier members of die Eastern Supply Group. In die background, 
farmers had done wcU in spite of the drought. On die other hand, 
since the Blitzkrieg of 1940 in Western Europe, Menzies first and 
dicn liis successor, Arthur Fadden, conscious of their coiuitry’s 
isolation, had clamoured for the return of die Australian division 
from North Africa. On assuming office, Curtin took up the cry 
(October 1941); hence, the division was sent home at die heavy 
cost in British and Allied men and ships foretold by Churcliill, 
just as urban Australia was staggered by the news of Pearl Harbour, 
die British naval disaster in the Gulf of Siam, and die loss of die 
Syhey, Aiistraha’s one sizable warsliip. Sorely shaken at dius finding 
diemsclvcs in die fiont line for die first time in dicir corporate 
lives, far too many Australians greeted die fail of Singapore widi 
laments diat they were stranded now that the Royal Navy could no 
longer protect tliem, and Curtin, diougli himself no isolationist, 
demanded die return home of most of die four remaining divisions 
sersnng overseas. He got them as soon as the hard-pressed British 
could furnish transports, escorts and replacements. Thereafter, 
having successfully asserted the right of liis Government to tender 
separate advice to His Majesty, he readily agreed diat Australia’s 
local forces should join those of New Zealand under the new 
American South Pacific Coimnand and helped to form a Pacific 
War Council of die Powers direedy concerned. Australians 
gradually recovered their balance as United States soldiers poured in, 
and made ready to follow dieir Prime Minister’s advice to look to 
the Great Republic as the universal provider. The distant United 
Etingdoni proved Curtin wrong, for she at once diverted to Australia 
sorely needed American supplies intended for herself and, during 
the next sbe mondis, sent from all sources supplies equal to half 
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Australia’s own production and many times more dian diose that 
came imdcr American Lend-Lease. 

The Curtin Ministry was in a difficult position, for tliough it had 
a satisfactory majority in the Senate, it must rely on two Indepen- 
dents for its majority in the House of Representatives. Everywhere, 
producers and businessmen dreaded lest die Atlantic Charter 
should imperil their cherished protectionism and imperial prefer- 
ences; wool-growers were worried because Australia alone could 
never consume die whole of dieir output; urban workers struck 
from time to time, and farmers as a body demanded die right to 
make ‘a good living’ out of anything dicy chose to grow. Then 
there were the problems of financing die war and providing for 
post-war reconstruction. Under the former head. Parliament relied 
mainly on die income-tax, but was hampered by die fact that each 
of die six States had its own income-tax, all varying so greatly 
in weight and incidence diat swarms of citizens escaped altogedier. 
Early in 1942, Curtin strove to draw diese folk into die net by 
following the ill-fiited example of his uvo immediate predecessors 
and asking die States to give up their income-taxes in return for 
Federal grants. The States declined to do any sucli thing. Under the 
second head, Curtin desired wider powers dian the Constitution 
gave liini to regulate commerce, production and employment in 
time of peace. Rather than attempt the cumbrous amendment of 
that rigid Constitution, he ‘referred’ the matter to die States by 
asking each of diem to give die Centre die requisite powers for 
five years after die war. Some of die States blundy refused to pass 
such an ‘agreed’ measure unless all die rest did. One step, however, 
die Canberra Parliament could take of its own mere motion. 
Holding diat Australians might as well be masters in dicir oivn 
house as long as it was dieirs, it implemented die Statute of West- 
minster. 

News of mounting victories raised the spirits of die Australians 
as 1943 went by, diougli a temporary recrudescaice of the Japanese 
peril frightened dieir Labour majority into sending conscripted 
militiamen overseas to specified areas close to dieir owm shores. 
Then, despite rocketing prices. Labour gained a new lease of power 
at die elections, re-elected all the old Ministers, cut dotvn excessive 
munitions production, directed women into camieries and food- 
processing plants, and, generally, began to concentrate more on the 
production of food for die Allies dian on fighting (August 1943). 
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Thus it came to pass that while many thousands of Japanese were 
still at large in isolated ‘pockets’ ail over the South-West Pacific, 
Australia herself was soon full of miiformed men and women rest- 
ing’. Nevertheless, while Australia’s active participation in the war 
gradually slackened, the enlightened Curtin worked hard to lead 
his countrymen into taking a more effective part in the peaceful 
affairs of the outer world. He easily induced die Inter-State Con- 
ference to resolve that Australia must remain a member of the 
Commonwealth and at tlie same time co-operate with other free 
nations; he next exchanged High Commissioners with New 
Zealand and, finally, signed die Canberra Agreement with that 
Dominion Qanuary 1944). Besides prescribing closer official 
co-operation and consultation, tliis instrument called for an inter- 
national audiority to control ocean air-routes, and for a Conference 
of die Soudi-West Pacific Powers to deal with security, post-war 
development and native affairs, always provided diat each of the 
two Pacific Dominions should continue to control its own immigra- 
tion policy in winch, on New Zealand’s insistence, there should be no 
hint of a colour bar. Curtin won no support at the ensuing Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London for his proposal that the British 
Commonwealth be better equipped to resist aggression by endowing 
it widi a permanent Secretariate which shoidd maintain continuity 
between one Imperial Conference and the next; but, for all that, 
in spite of failing health, he pegged away to make die two Pacific 
Dominions at least a twin ‘bastion’ of British institutions. 

Dining the later stages of the Axis war, Curtin’s chief preoccupa- 
tions were in the domestic field, in short, widi the Federal issue and 
strikes. Abandoning all idea of another hopeless ‘reference’ to the 
State legislatures, he carried an Act which gave the Federal 
audiorities wide powers to run for five years after the war, provided 
for a Convention diereafter to revise the Constitution, and decreed 
that a referendum should be held fordiwith on the proposed exten- 
sion of wartime powers. In view of the fiict that this measure was 
promulgated in a murky atmosphere of official inquisition and 
indulgence in plain dishonesty by some of Curtin’s more doctrinaire 
colleagues, it is small W'onder the Fadden’s Coimtry Party should 
have won the South Australia State elections and that two-thirds of 
die States should have gone decisively against the Government at 
the referendum. Undismayed, the Labour rank-and-file forced 
Curtin, never master in liis oivn house, to go some way towards 
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breaking liis election promise not to seek to acliieve Socialism in 
wartime. In face of dus, early in 1945, die two Opposition groups 
drew together as a Liberal Party under Menzies. If anything were 
needed to consohdate diis new party it was die Government’s 
nerveless handling of die spate of strikes, wliich, always worst in 
New Soudi Wales, soon became so wdespread that Australians 
could never be sure of anything from theatres and transport to 
meat and hot baths, and reached their climax when Communists, 
doubdess in part revenge for die Labour Party’s refusal to allow 
diem to affiliate, held up much of die vital wool-production. 
Thus it was diat Curtin died in die midst of economic chaos leaving 
liis Treasurer, Joseph Cliifley, to reign in liis stead, and dius it was 
diat when the Axis war ended, Australia’s Conmiunist war began. 

The reacrion of New Zealanders to the ridings of Pearl Harbour 
was very different from diat of so many Australians. The disaster 
caught diem widi close on one-tenth of dieir 2,000,000 folk overseas 
and widi no more assurance dian dieir neighbours that anyone 
eidicr could or would come to the rescue; nevertheless, they kept 
dieir heads, brought home a mere handful of experienced officers and 
N.C.O.s to train reinforcements, and got on with die job. They 
had dieir reward : for instead of the Japanese there came friendly 
United States soldiers, Lend-Lease and die knowledge diat, in spite 
of the Batde of die Adantic, masses of their products were still 
reacliing die United Kingdom at prices weh calculated to maintain 
the national income. As wimess, however, to die enlianced 
importance of North America in die Pacific sclicme of things, diey 
excliangcd Ambassadors widi the United States and High Com- 
missioners widi Canada. In his desire to avoid party poUrics in 
wartime, Peter Fraser, the Labour Prime Minister, \visely invited 
six members of Holland’s National Part)' to join a National War 
Cabinet, leaving die regular Cabinet to carry on as usual. The 
feeble handling of a strike of the North Island coal miners by die 
Government drove dicse Opposition members to resign, diough 
to be sure one or two of diem resumed their seats as private indi- 
viduals. Pubhe finances remained good throughout, thanks largely 
to the heavily burdened United Kingdom’s generosity in shoulder- 
ing die cost of the New Zealand equipment lost in Greece, Crete 
and North Africa, and in taking die whole of die wool-cHp at high 
prices. The balance of trade, again, continued to be favourable. 
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though the Government had to tax, float loans, and stabilise incomes 
and, in face of a grave housing-shortage, rents also to check inflation 
arising from the demand of die distant British for produce and of 
resident Americans for food and coin. As the direat of a Japanese 
invasion faded away. New Zealanders found leisure to celebrate 
the tercentenary of the discovery of their islands by the Dutch 
voyager, Abel Tasman, and once the tide had turned at Alamein, 
began to release Regulars at home for service in war factories or the 
Air Force and reUeved Home Guardsmen of many duties on con- 
dition that they went farming. Tliis done, they gave Labour a 
renewed lease of power vrith a reduced majority and saw their 
Prime Minister become head of tlie new Department of External 
Affairs and of the administration of the dependent Cook Islands, 
Niue and mandated Western Samoa (September 194.3). 

New Zealand fuUy maintained her fighting forces throughout 
the remainder of the war, including one division in the Pacific 
and another in the Mediterranean. Of her continued membership 
of the Commonwealth there could be no doubt, nor of her readiness 
to work with the rest of the free world. Everyone was pleased with 
the Canberra Agreement witli Australia and die subsequent Mutual 
Aid Agreement with Canada, and few were perturbed when Fraser 
secured the repeal of all anti-Chinese laws. On the whole also, 
Fraser handled the domestic situation well, harassed though he was 
by the risk of inflation, the rising cost of Hving and the growing 
tendency of coal miners, waterfronters and many other urban 
workers to ‘go slow’. Mucli more serious was widespread discontent 
because the official poHcy of wage stabiHsation seemed to ignore the 
fact diat eiqiort prices fixed ‘for tlie duration’ by no means met the 
rising cost of imports. Coalowners grumbled that by their sub- 
seivience to truculent trade unionists tlie autliorities were apparently 
bent on forcing tliem to agree to the nationahsation of their mines; 
landlords resented the fact diat since 1936 they had had no legal means 
of getting tenants out of their houses, and, late in 1944, farmers 
began to talk of forming a party of their own when the Government 
proposed to devote to the general pubhc, as compensation for the 
abnormal rise in prices, the whole of the sum forthcoming from the 
United Kingdom’s contract to .take New Zealand’s agricultural 
surplus for four years, instead of paying it out to the primary pro- 
ducers on whose industry the country ultimately depended. 

As tlie war drew, to a close, public finances remained so steady 
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tliat more dian one war loan was over-subscribed without recourse 
to the banks and, in spite of tlie continumg housing-shortage, 
demobihsation proceeded smootlily enough. On the other hand, 
growing numbers of citizens became impatient at the swelling 
stream of strikes and tlie unbluslung determination of die Left 
Wing to force the Government to go back on its promise not to 
introduce controversial legislation in wartime. One such measure 
now gave ‘the Minister’ wide discriminatory powers in the licensing 
field, made the cohorts of Government servants eligible for election 
to local government bodies, and put die rural francliise on die same 
footing as die urban by giving mere residents the voting power 
hitherto reserved for ratepayers; anodier measure nationalised the 
Bank of New Zealand without even giving its Directors notice; 
yet another aimed at giving each constituency roughly the same 
number of voters as the others by directing die Commission which 
delimited diosc constituencies after eacli quinquennial census to base 
their calculations on die adult European population instead of, as 
liidierto, on the total such population, and debarring it from giving 
extensive and tliinly-peopled areas die time-honoured favourable 
percentage allowance. Having thus abolished die so-aiUed country 
quota, the audiorities proposed to hold a census and delimitation 
before the next general election in die hope diat Labour would 
benefit from the new arrangements at least as much as from its 
recent aboHtion of die means test for family allowances and its 
promise to increase superaraiuation payments and workmen’s 
compensation. It was on diis note of gerrymandering diat die Axis 
war ended for New Zealand. 

In Soudi Africa, Smuts, who had backed Russia for all her Com- 
munism as soon as Hider fell upon her, saw to it diat war should be 
declared on German-occupied Finland, Hungary and Roumania 
as well as on Japan immediately after Pearl Harbour. Recruits 
poured in so fast diat volunteer Soudi Afiica had soon raised as 
many men as conscript New Zealand and, in proportion to the 
wliite population available, as many as any Dominion. During die 
Black Year of 1942, however. Smuts had to face war on die home 
front. He was first obliged to round up some hundreds of the 
Police, many of them Osseimbrandwag stormtroopers and far too 
many possessed of illicit bombs; and then, on the morrow of die 
publication of die draft Constitution of Malan’s projected NationaHst 
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‘Kruger Republic’, see Nazi-minded saboteurs blow up power- 
pylons on wliicb the Rand gold mines depended and cut railway 
and telegraph lines in the Orange Free State and the nordiem Cape 
Province. Unabashed, Malan replied to the numerous arrests and the 
prescription of tire death penalty for sabotage by demanding peace 
at once, because, he insisted, the Germans were bound to win and 
the blameless Japanese were only seeking for ‘living room’. The 
Prime Minister startled him by retorting that if they sought it in 
South A&ica, he would arm tlie non-Europeans in defence of tlieir 
homes, and in due time averted any possible Oriental invasion by 
joining with the British and Free Frencli in occupying Vichy 
Madagascar. Thus the Union fought on, suffering at home little 
more than sinkings off" her coasts for many of which local traitors 
were to blame, shocked by the loss of nearly two divisions when 
Tobruk fell, and saddened by the death of the rejected Hertzog 
a few short weeks before Alamein. 

Thereafter, Soudi Africa struggled round the comer in the political 
sense more successfully than in tlie social and economic. Scarcities 
and rising prices bred inflation, and such was tlie wear on rails, 
roads and rolling-stock that bus and long-distance train services 
had to be cut down. The growing network of controls, based on 
die erroneous idea that the Union was a surplus-producing agricul- 
tural country, sought to keep up prices for producers in the restricted 
home-market by obliging growers to export part of each crop at a 
loss and leaving them to recoup themselves at the expense of the 
would-be local consumers. So fast had supphes dwindled at the 
first hint of restrictions diat the Bantu had often gone hungry for 
lack of meahes, orange-growers had only been partially deterred 
from destroying much of their pick by the bribe of a subsidy, and 
the larger towns had to endure one meadess day each week. Mean- 
while, Smuts essayed to deal specially with two sections of the 
country’s heterogeneous population. In 1939 and again in 1941, 
Parhament had ‘pegged’ the status quo in the Transvaal where 
Indians, Moslems for the most part, were debarred fi:om owning 
land and lived precariously in the gold-mining towns tmder 
temporary trading Hcence. Now, in 1943, Smuts carried yet another 
Pegging Act’ covering this time semi-Indian Durban as well as the 
Transvaal. As touching die Bantu, die Native Affairs Department 
might stiU be wedded to die twin ideas of making sure of native 
labour for the gold mines and developing the inadequate Reserves 
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as the homes of diis very mixed people; but many ofEcials and 
business men and at least one Commission were agreed that 
more must be done for folk whose services were after all needed by 
fast-expanding secondary industry. Smuts bade wliite South 
Africans rid tliemselves of tlie fear that had hidierto dictated tlieir 
non-European poHcies, and Hofmeyr, eager as ever to help the 
underdogs, gave to tlie Native Trust for the first time the wh^lc of 
die proceeds of die native tax to be spent on Bantu education. 

At die elections of July 1943, the Coalition, already safe in the 
Senate, gained the biggest majority in die Assembly since Union. 
In spite of criticism by the compaa and well-disciplined Nationalist 
Opposition, Smuts readily accepted the recommendation of a 
Commission that the pay of Bantu mine-workers should be raised, 
but, thanks mainly to die intransigeance of the Natal Provincial 
Council, failed to setde by mutual agreement the Indian question 
wliicli was embarrassing liis otvn government and that of the 
United ICingdom in dicir anxious dealings widi India. Public finan- 
ces continued to be better than had been expected, largely because 
die British taxpayers had imdertaken to arm and equip the Union’s 
forces overseas in return for a very modest sum; on die odier hand, 
various Nazi-minded organisations Johied widi die NationaHsts in 
demanding a RepubUe diat should control capitalism, ensure wliite 
domination, institute ‘unified direction’ of economic hfe, set up a 
more rigid colour bar and handle die Indian ‘menace’ more firmly. 
Beliind die Nationalists stood die Broederhond, whicli had been 
founded in 1918 as a cliarity but had since become an all-pervasive 
and largely secret society whose aim was to make the Bocrenasie 
the Soudi African Herrenvolk. Tliis powerful extra-parUamentary 
organisation included so many leading NationaHsts that Malan, 
liimsclf a member, could accuse Smuts of persecuting die Afrikaner 
Volk when he stigmatised it as a pubHc danger and prepared to shut 
its members out of die pubHc services. To make matters worse, 
anti-native Labour men and die anti-Indian Dominion Party 
echoed the Nationalists’ demand for a strict colour bar, and were as 
starded as diey when Smuts declared not only diat traditional 
native poHcies were bound to be affected by the rapid urbanisation 
of die Bantu, but diat die Union must ignore colour if it were to 
make die best use of its man-power, and no less angry dian diey 
when Hofmeyr, during liis chief’s absence at the San Francisco 
Conference, took steps to finance Bantu education out of die general 
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revenue. On the Prime Minister’s return, -with the end of tire war 
in sight, tire Government began to overhaul its public hcaltlr 
organisation, took powers to compel local autltorities to do their 
duty in the matter of housing, checked ‘the new despotism’ of 
wartime by resorting less tlian formerly to the magic incantation 
‘as the Minister may direct’, and in deed as well as in word re- 
affirmed the democratic supremacy of ParHament. 

t 

In India, a group of Hindu Liberals, men of high standing but 
lacking effective organised political support, assembled at Bombay 
in Marcli 1941 under tire chairmanship of Sapru, to propose a 
compromise between the demands of Congress and the British 
Government’s recent offer. They asked that India be treated forth- 
widi in all respects as a Dominion, tliat tlie Governor-General’s 
Council be maimed entirely by unofficial Indians who should be 
legally responsible to tlie Crown during the war but deal with 
important matters on tlie Cabinet basis of collective responsibility, 
and that India be promised powers equal to those of a full member 
of the Commonwealtli witliin a specified time. Later on they asked 
tliat the Viceroy, the man on the spot, be empowered to do much 
that was stiU being done by tlie distant Secretary of State on tlie 
lines proposed for a Governor-General of East Africa by the Hilton- 
Young Commission of 1929, for only by the abdication of ‘tlie 
Great Mogul at Whitehall’ could the poUtical centre of gravity be 
transferred to Delhi. 

These non-party proposals were welcomed by Indian Liberals, 
though witli Htde hope of success since Sapru had failed to convince 
eitlier Gandlii or Jiiuiah. Some Congressmen, moreover, who saw 
that de jure responsibility to the Crown must become de facto 
responsibility to the legislature, were inclined to acquiesce, and the 
orthodox Mahasablia also provided Hinduism was given special 
representation in any executive that did not include Congressmen. 
The Moslem League, on the other hand, regarded die proposals 
as a Hindu manoeuvre. It merely repeated its promise to co-operate 
widiin die four comers of die Government’s existing offer on 
condition diat Moslems were given an equality of power with 
I^dus or, alternatively, a substantial share of power in any execu- 
tive from wliich Congress might exclude itself. The Secretary of 
State for liis part insisted that Indian politicians must compose dieir 
differences before H.M. Government could make any further 
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advance; wlicrcupon Congress reiterated its old claim to speak for 
British India, and die Moslem League demanded .independence for 
‘Pakistan’ apparendy ^^ddlout die federal links wddi die rest of die 
country that it had envisaged liidierto. 

In June 1941 die British Government tried to meet Sapru’s 
Liberals halRvay by implementing their year-old offer. They en- 
larged die central Executive Council and, though they retained 
the fom vital portfoHos of finance, defence, home affairs and com- 
munications in British hands, transformed die diaracter of diat body 
by entrusting die eight remaining portfoUos to unofficial Indians. 
They also set up a National Defence Council of diirty-one members, 
nine of whom were representatives of die Princely States and all, 
widi one exception, Indians. 

These reforms indicated a radical cliangc in die balance and spirit 
of die constitution; but Congress, prizing die letter above die spirit 
and distrusting die India Office profoundly, refused to be satisfied. 
Neliru pleaded diat he could not help die British wliile diey denied 
to liim and liis the freedom for wliicli diey claimed to be fighting, 
wliile Jinnali first obUged Moslem Premiers to resign from the 
Defence Council and then led liis followers out of die central 
legislature for die session to mark liis disapproval of die Govern- 
ment’s subservience to Hindu dictation. 

While Indian poUtidans dius bickered and stalled, die militarj* 
leaders, backed by masses of humble folk, carried on so manfully 
diat when die Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour made India the 
key of die Allied front from Egypt to die Pliilippincs diere were 
250,000 Indians overseas mixed as ever i\adi British soldiers. 
Apparently, most Indians preferred die British to jack-booted Nazis, 
but diis did not move die rival seekers after power. They let dicir 
country drift into political deadlock. The release of Neliru and most 
of his fellow anti-war campaigners in December 1941 and Gandhi’s 
resignation of the Presidency of Congress immediately thereafter 
availed notliing. Congress promised die Maliatma full support 
in his mission even to die point of ciwl disobedience, and presendy, 
Avliile die Japanese were pouring doi\n die leiigdi of die Malay 
Peninsula, Nehru explained to Cliiang Kai-shek in person diat 
Congress’s hands were tied, since collaboration must be direedy 
with die British in Lidia and only indireedy \vidi die gallant 
Cliinese. He did not tell liim (perhaps he did not know) diat some 
of his colleagues on die Congress High Command had just resolved 
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secretly to demand immediate power, the witlidrawal of the British 
and American troops from their couittry and die opening of 
negotiations widi Japan for a free India. The Mahasahha, on the 
otlier hand, concluded that dicre was now no choice but to co- 
operate with die powers diat be in defence of India’s civilisation, 
and Sapru’s Liberals foimd mucli well-informed support in the 
House of Lords for dieir programme; but die Secretary of State, 
calling once more for mutual agreement, asked in passing whether 
India was to he regarded as die home of one people or of many, 
and was told by the Moslem League that any British action that 
prejudiced die prospects of an independent ‘Pakistan’ would be a 
breach of faidi and the signal for an ‘unexampled catastrophe’. 

Emboldened by ChurcluU’s leftward reconstruction of liis 
ministry, the Cliinese Generahssimo then called upon die British, 
in the name of wisdom and dieir own reputation, to give Indians 
‘real pohtical power’, and on Indians to let die morrow take care of 
die tilings of die morrow and meanwlule address themselves, ‘as in 
duty bound’, to averting catastrophe at die hands of Japan. He 
was -answered by a confused clamour. Moderate Congressmen 
disclaimed indeed all dioughts of domination, but joined with their 
fellows in demanding a national government based on the demo- 
cratic principles wliicli a majority would not forego; die Mahasahha 
insisted that power in sucli a government be given to Hindus in 
strict proportion to dieir numbers, including die millions of Un- 
touchables; Ambedkar, leader of these scheduled classes, conscious of 
die caste barriers whicli all Gandlii’s efforts had failed to break down, 
appealed to die British authorities to impose a setdement since dieir 
very presence forbade Indians to have recourse to the violence 
that had solved more than one deadlock in Europe and the 
Empire. Jumah muttered of ‘revolt’ if too much were given to the 
Hindus. 

Some outside force must be used to break the deadlock. Tliis 
force die British Government sought to exert by sending Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Lord Privy Seal, widi a Declaration that was intended to 
dear away all doubts of their good faith and hasten the day when 
India should have puma swaraj (Marcli 1942,). The stars in their 
courses fought against Cripps. The Japanese poured through 
Burma right up to the Indian frontier, and, behind diat frontier, 
•none of die poHtidans, parties and rehgious sects had yet agreed 
what they should do when die British were gone, especially as 
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toucliing such matters as defence, security for public servants, tlie 
vast majority of whom had long been Indians, the protection not 
so much of Minority Parties as of Minority Peoples, and the future 
of the six hundred Princes who were bound by personal tics to the 
King-Emperor. The British Declaration dealt widr all tliese prob- 
lems. It proposed that at the end of the war the Princes should 
nominate and the Provincial Lower Houses elect an Indian Constitu- 
tion-making Assembly. Tliis Assembly shoidd dicn conclude a treaty 
with die United Kingdom covering essential obligations, wliile 
diose Provinces that preferred to stand aside might do so and yet be 
accorded die full Dominion rights diat die rest of the country 
was to have. On dicse conditions the British Government would 
implement die Constitution. 

Cripps fought hard but widiout avail to win agreement. Jinnali 
was pleased diat the proposed freedom for dissident Provinces to go 
their own way virtually conceded his claim to a separate ‘Pakistan’, 
but even he would not commit himself till he knew more of the 
details of the sclicmc. The Puritan Hindu Sikhs and the ultra- 
Hindu Maliasablia, united for once, would not hear of such a 
‘Pakistan’; die Maliatma chanted monotonously diat die British 
must not invite ‘general disaster’ by holding on in face of the 
imminent Japanese, and, in die end. Congress wrecked the whole 
debate by clamouring that the central Government be ‘popularised’ 
by the immediate surrender of all power by die United IGngdom. 
Undeterred by the nomination of two Indians respectively to the 
War Cabinet and Pacific War Council in London and oftlirec more 
Indians to die Viceroy’s Executive Council in Dellii, Gandhi 
proceeded to blackmail the hard-pressed British. At Wardha, he 
easily persuaded die Congress Working Committee to insist diat 
the British must ‘quit India’ fortiiwidi under pain of having to face 
all forms of resistance short of physical violence. The newly- 
constituted Executive Council gave fair warning of what must 
come of Gandlii’s frankly avowed ‘open rebelhon’ widi die enemy 
at the gates. Tliis done, it waited till the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee had endiusiastically adopted the Wardha Resolution at 
Bombay (August 1942). It tiien proclaimed Congress Committees 
unlawful assemblies, detained Gandlii and all others who had 
• attended die Bombay meeting, and left die Provincial Govern- 
ments free to arrest the vasdy more numerous persons whom they 
might deem dangerous. It was just in time. A few days later. 
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Sardar Patel, one of Gandhi’s leading henchmen, and other lesser 
Congress hghts let loose a revolution unparalleled since the days of 
the Mutiny. To\vn mobs committed murder and sabotage whole- 
sale and for weeks on end cut die communications of Wavell’s 
mixed British and Indian army that was facing die Japanese in die 
mud of die monsoon rains which, if it helped to avert an invasion, 
made the restoration of order harder. At last, however, die uproar 
was quelled at the cost of 3 ,000 casualties, Gandlii relapsed into silence, 
and the Mnhasahha made a cliaracteristic comment on the whole 
affair by wrecking a Conference which a moderate ex-Congress 
leader had convened to discuss unspeakable ‘Pakistan’. 

The real comment on die disastrous ‘open rebellion’ came a htde 
later in the form of a major breakdown of the food supplies during 
wliich coundess humble folk died and many presumably responsible 
Indians behaved so badly diat even sympathetic onlookers might 
well have doubted their fimess for puma straraj. Tliis calamity was 
not due to die loss of die Burmese ‘rice bowl’ nor to any shortage 
of grain in the country as a whole; the real trouble was diat the 
audiorities, faced with an utter absence of Provincial and public 
ivill to co-operate and a wholesale pilfering of grain in transit, 
found it well-nigh impossible to get supplies to needy areas through 
the tangle of Ccntrd, Provincial and Princely administrations. 
Still less did die crash come widiout warning, for thousands were 
dying in grossly over-populated Bengal before the Viceroy sought 
to steady prices by inducing the British to send enough wheat to 
carry India over to die next harvest. By die time that Wavell 
had taken over die Viceroyalty from Lord Linlidigow in June 1943, 
half-starved Bengali country folk were pouring into Calcutta 
to die ill the streets by diousands, while many of die inadequate 
civilian staffs failed to do dieir duty and, in that headquarters of 
the Maliasahha, Hindus obstructed everything a Moslem ad- 
ministration tried to do for them. Some Provinces and States 
averted disaster by the honest use of such suppHes as Delhi managed 
to send diem, but it was only in December 1943 that a fine rice- 
crop saved hard-hit Bengal and left all concerned to ponder Wavell’s 
soldierly reminder that whereas talk buttered no parsnips, adminis- 
trative co-operation would make poHtical advance easier. 

The Viceroy was answered by the customary uproar, in the 
midst of which Gandhi, a sick man, tried in vain to convince him 
that the woes of India were due to the British and in no wise to 
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that Congress wlrich had just broken its boycott of the Central 
Legislature long enough to help Moslem Leaguers to tlirow out the 
Budget by a single vote. ‘Dear Friend Wavell’ did, however, 
release the Mahatma who, realising diat his ‘quit India’ prescription 
stood in tire way of talks with his still-interned Working Com- 
mittee, diluted it to tire extent of offering tire Allies every fiicihty 
for tire defence of India short of physical help in return for an 
immediate transfer of power. In the event, defence was furnished, 
as ever, by the British and India’s own admirable fighting men, who, 
directed by Lord Louis Mountbatten from his new base in Ceylon, 
tlrrust deep mto Burma. But wliilc tire real India was putting 
forth a war effort almost greater in proportion to her resources 
than tliat of any other Allied nation, tlie country was so short of coal 
and transport tliat civil and military needs were in jeopardy. At 
tliis stage, Wavell’s common-sense suggestion tliat Indian leaders 
should set up a ‘transitional’ Government witliin the framework 
of die existing Constitution at least impelled Gandlii, now restored 
to healdi, to discuss the forbidden topic of ‘P.akistan’ face to face 
with Jinnali for the first time. Lacking authority to conclude a 
setdement, Gandlii did litde more than seek to secure a joint demand 
for die British ivithdrawal wliicli he knew Jimiah desired as keenly 
as he, but Jinnali would not hear of diat luitil ‘Pakistan’ as defined 
in die widest sense had been recognised. The Maliatma, dierefore, 
retired into die silence of liis Wardlia ashram luidcr doctor’s orders 
to give up all work sine die, whence he presendy emerged for a 
moment to discuss the formation of a Central Coalition Govern- 
ment ivith die Viceroy, die Deputy Leader of die Moslem League 
and the Congress Leader in the Central Legislature. That discussion 
was drowned by quarrelling between those many rank-and-file 
Congress and League pohticians who welcomed die Executive’s 
recent liints at State industrial action and die wealdiy Hindu and 
Parsee masters of Congress who shuddered at die very idea. 

Plainly, Indians, as dieir custom was, were Icavhig it once more 
to ‘die Great Mogul at Whiteliall’ widi whom, indeed, legal power 
and responsibihty must rest until die actual handover. That distant 
audiority, pressed forward by a growing weight of British, 
Dominion and American opinion, knew only too well that it 
could not go on indefinitely washing its hands of the mess and 
telling die apparently irreconcilable Indian faction-leaders to clear 
it up diemselves. Yet, what was to be done? ‘Quit India’ at Gandlii’s 
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bidding the British would not, and rule India at tlie point of the 
bayonet tliey probably could not even if they would, because tlieir 
Raj had been a mere caretaker Government ever since the grant of 
self-government to tlie Provinces had sapped its foundations years 
ago, tireir o^vn prestige as Saliibs had been dimmed by defeat at 
the hands of Asiatics, and tire military oath to tire Kiing-Emperor 
might not always hold their composite Indian regiments firm against 
the pull of rival religious and political loyalties. As it was, not many 
montlis back, Mahrattas had gone into battle cheering for Sivaji, 
the seventeenth-century Hindu hero who had defeated Jolni 
Company and the Great Mogul. Germany having surrendered, 
Wliitehall tried a tliird alternative by promising that India should 
have swaraJ as soon as Japan had also given in; tliat, meanwhile, 
the Finance and Home Members of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Council 
should be Indians for the first time, and tliat another Indian Member 
should presently take over External Affairs from the Viceroy 
thus leaving only two British members on tliat Council; the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Viceroy himself who would, as in 
the immediate past, use his veto very sparingly Qune 1945). Finally, 
at its bidding, Wavell released tlie members of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee and, witli great difficulty, convened an All-Party 
Conference to suggest the names of members of tlie reconstituted 
Executive. So fiercely did this Conference quarrel that Wavell 
had to dismiss it, just as Japan surrendered. Generously taking the 
blame for tliis breakdown on himself, Wavell prepared to hold 
on yet a httle longer, at least until the Central and Provincial general 
elections, the first for many years, might open the way to a settle- 
ment acceptable to all. 
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W HEN at last the Axis War ended the world was in a sorry 
state. War is rarely a good scdiool of morals, and though 
the loss of life had been less dian during the Kaiser’s War, the 
destruction of houses, plant and communications had been mucli 
greater and, diis time, a rapidly increasing world population must 
seek means to keep itself alive in £ice of a grave universal shortage 
of food and basic materials. Nearly everything depended on how 
tlie five Great Powers worked togetlier among tliemselves and on 
the new and untried United Nations Organisation. Of tliose 
Powers, Chuta counted for Httle at the moment and shattered France 
for very little more, wlule the United Kingdom, for all her 
deservedly liigh prestige, had home so much of the weight of two 
world wars in a single generation that she no longer had tlie 
strengtli and audiority she once possessed. Had the Commonwealth 
been even a loosely federated State the outlook would have been 
much more hopefiil. As it was, the scattered and independent 
Dominions must leave die main burden to be carried by the United 
Kingdom, die senior member of what was httle more than a 
‘Club’, a member who had shown in the immediate past that she 
could not defend her Empire single-handed, and coidd not now 
speak on even terms Midi the two remaining Great Poivers: die 
United States and die U.S.S.R. 

The policies of the two federal giants of the East and West were 
such as to make the Commonwealth anxious. At one extreme, the 
capitalistic and democratic United States made an abrupt end of her 
various Lend-Lease agreements, while her businessmen set out to 
acquire as much as might be of die world’s mercantile sliipping and 
airlines, and her fiirmers clamoured for one-way free trade in die 
shape of export subsidies and guaranteed home markets. Furdier, 
despite die fact that the Adantic Charter and die Anglo-American 
Lend-Lease Agreement had safeguarded the imperial preferences 
on whidi so many members of the Commonwealdi and Empire 
had based their economies since the Ottawa Conference of 1932, 
millions of Americans demanded at the very least the reduction of 
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those preferences to mere token figures in die interests of die old 
multilateral trade diat suited diem but, apart firom the dollar-using 
Canadians, no single community in die Empire. 

At the other extreme was the collectivist U.S.S.R. However 
liede part the Soviets might have taken in die Far Eastern War, 
diere was no denying diat they had taken die main strain of die 
land-fighting in die West, and now held aU Eastern Germany 
and part of divided Berlin. So far from fulfilling Churcliill’s hopes 
diat diey who had been sucli difficult Allies in war would prove 
to be good companions in peace, the men of die Kremlin showed 
at once diat they proposed to hasten the 'inevitable’ collapse of capi- 
talist society by maintaining heavy armaments, more than hhiting 
at war, honeycombing ‘bourgeois’ institutions, fomenting strikes, 
hampering die British in dieir attempts to stabilise shaky Greece, 
sabotaging the making of peace treaties widi Italy, Austria, Germany 
and their own satellite States, and using their veto on die Security 
Coundl rutlilessly. Not only so, but wlule die Soviet system was 
arising in all die dependent countries of die Slav hhc, Stalin extended 
it still farther westward by forcing die Social Democrats of Eastern 
Germany to combine widi die Commmiists. By thus lowering ‘the 
Iron Curtain’ between her European satellites and the West, Russia 
not only made an end of die hope of One World but ruined all 
cliance of re-creating a united Germany. The leading Allies had 
rccendy agreed diat this battered and populous heart of Europe 
should be divided into zones, each of which was to be occupied by 
the troops of one or the other of them, and sliould yet be treated as 
a single economic unit wliich must pay the occupying Powers 
for essential supplies widi its exports odicr than those earmarked for 
reparations. By refusing to carry out this agreement fully and, in 
especial, by seizing as reparations everything mechanical that took 
their fancy in agricultural Eastern Germany, the Russians drove 
swarms of Germans from those parts to seek refuge in predoniin- 
andy industrialized Western Germany which was dius obliged to 
look to its principal enemies late in arms for the very means of 
Hvelihood. At length, in desperation, die United Kingdom 
threatened to run her now overcrowded zone as a closed economy, 
and though France, fcarhig a revived centrafised Germany, hung 
back, die United States ofiered to treat her zone hkewise. Harry 
Truman, die new Democrat President of die United States, went 
even further by proposing to ‘contain’ mihtant Communism 
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wlierever it might appear, to hold a Japanese peace conference if 
necessary without the Slav bloc, and to promote die economic 
recovery of Europe in general and of Germany in particular. 

The perplexed members of tire Commonwealth tried to hold a 
middle course in this Cold War bred of mutual Russian and 
American fears and antipadues. Presently, however, they all became 
conscious of a growing dollar gap, wliich diey sought to fill by 
cutting down dollar purchases or, in the case of South Africa, 
making a great deal of gold available to die United Kingdom, the 
banker of the informal sterling bloc. The situation was eased some- 
what when they and many otliers signed at Geneva a general agree- 
ment which indeed Hmited die specific margins of imperial prefer- 
ences but only on condition diat the United States, die universal 
provider, should lower still further her already dwindhng tariff- 
walls. Hope that it might be yet more eased was dien held out by 
the United States Secretary of State, General George Marshall, who 
proposed that his countr)' should make free gifts and money grants 
to such European Governments as should seek closer economic and, 
maybe, political co-operation among themselves (5 June, 1947). 

Tlie eagerness witli wlticli sixteen European Governments, led 
by that of the United Kingdom, jumped at die generous offer of 
Marshall Aid was a sign of die times. Indeed, both sides in die Cold 
War were busily closing ranks. The Frencli and British had replied 
to the Russo-Polish Treaty of April 1945 widi their Dunkirk Treaty 
of Alliance (March 1947), whereupon die U.S.S.R. had lined diem- 
selves up politically widi dieir European satellites in die Comin- 
form (September 1947). Early in die following year, Russia backed 
a coup a etat which saddled democratic Czedioslovakia widi a 
Soviet regime, and dien bound die rest of her western dependants 
to herself by treaty. Such doings, accompanied as they were by 
persistent Communist agitation witlun their borders, called forth 
counter-measures from the United Kingdom and some odier 
members of die Commonwealdi, vigorous action by the Fascist- 
minded Adiens audiorities against Communist-supported rebels, 
the creation of the Benelux Union by Belgium, die Nedierlands 
and Luxemburg for many common purposes, die extension of diis 
Union to include France and die United Kingdom, and the adliesion 
of a score of Western Powers to die newly-formed Organisation 
for European Economic Recovery (March- April, 1948). 

None of these manoeuvres could, however, get to die root of the 
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trouble which was the power possessed by sovereign independent 
states to breed recurrent wars. Only governance could do tlrat, 
a fact at whiclt a few leaders iir die United Kingdom and South 
Africa had been more than liinting for some time past. Now, 
Churchill called for a downright European Federation and, in spite 
of a jealous Labour Government at home, joined British and 
foreign delegates at die Hague Conference in proposing die trans- 
ference to some overriding body of sucli sovereign powers as might 
acliieve die poHdcal and economic integration of Western Europe 
in die first instance, and die convening fordiwith of a European 
Assembly to consider die next steps (May 1948). Despite her recent 
conclusion of a trade agreement isuth the United Kingdom, 
Russia retorted by sabotaging Marshall Aid and seeking to squeeze 
the Alhes out of Berlin by cutting their communications therewith. 
She dius drove die United Kingdom to rearm tentatively and, 
having failed to prevent die Alhes from supplying dieir sections 
of Berhn by dieir amazing air-lift, turned away to combine her 
European satellites widi herself in an economic union, die Comecon, 
Most of the Western Powers diereupon signed the North Adantic 
Treaty wliicli aimed at sweeping away economic and passport ob- 
structions and envisaged mutual defence arrangements (Apnl 1949). 
Better still, Churchill’s Council of Europe began to take shape. Its 
Consultative Assembly, meeting at Strasburg, first gave full weight 
to the recommendation of the Council of Ministers, its ‘Upper 
House’, diat a European Economic Union should be formed and that 
the British pound sterling should be recognised as an international 
unit of exdiange, and then went on to call for a draft Convention 
of die Rights of Man, breach of whicli should be reported by a 
European Commission to a European Court of Human Rights, to 
debate the admission of Germany to its own membership, and, 
finally, to leave no doubt that it wished the indispensable United 
Kingdom to be at once a member of the European Union and of 
the British Commonwealth (September 1949). 

Meanwlule, die Cold War was steadily becoming world-wide. 
In spite of dieir dismal failures in die Italian, French, New Zealand, 
Australian and British general elections. Communists dihgently 
stoked up strikes from die Antipodes by way of Canada to the 
United Kingdom, while Russia’s manufacture of die atom bomb 
and the treachery of trusted Western scientists in her interests 
stampeded thousands of rudiless and impressionable United States 
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citizens into demanding the making of tlie still more devastating 
hydrogen bomb. Those same Americans also cried out tliat tlicir 
country’s policy in Asia had failed while that of tire U.S.S.R. was 
going from strcngtli to strength in tliose parts. It was only too true. 
Recent Japanese victories had shattered die prestige of die white 
man in the eyes of Asiatics who all knew of die successes of semi- 
Asiatic Russia in die East and nodiing of her disastrous reverses in 
the unimagined West, wliilc diosc millions of them who were 
poverty-stricken peasants understandably saw in Communism hope 
of land, an end of ‘coloniahsm’, and rehef from usurers and corrupt 
ofiiciak. Russia, entrenched in Outer MongoHa, was nibbling at 
Cliinesc Turkestan rich in minerals and vital to die Transasiatic 
air-routes; she virtually controlled Japanesc-industriaUsed Man- 
cliuria, had an economic agreement widi adjacent North Korea, 
and hung Hke a thundercloud over American-occupied Soudi 
Korea. Now the international and Communist-dominated Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions resolved at Pekin to spread rebclUon in Asia 
under the direction of a kind of Eastern Cominform (November 

1949)- 

It all began to answer according to plan. Mao Tse’s Communist 
People’s Government concluded a treaty widi die U.S.S.R., 
conquered all mainland Cliina and swept the iwecks of Chiang 
Kai Shek’s hicompctent administration into island Formosa; odier 
'Communists, working on die oppressed pc.'isantry, paralysed the 
American-sponsored Government of die Phihppines; yet others, 
many of them Chinese, inflamed war or rebclhon against the British, 
Dutdi, Frencli and Asiatic rulers of Borneo, Malaya, Siam, Indo- 
nesia and, lasdy, Indo-China whose rebel Government die U.S.S.R. 
duly recognised Qanuary 1950). The West prescribed what remedies 
it could. The Commonwealdi authorities at the Colombo Con- 
ference proferred economic aid to dull die ears of Asiatics to the 
siren songs of Moscow and Pekin; in Europe itself, men as diverse 
as Churchill, Reynaud and Montgomery insisted that some of the 
weight must be taken off the shoulders of the bored and attenuated 
Allied occupation forces by the rearming of Germany and the 
revival of die vast German steelworks of die Rulir in the seridee of 
Western Christendom against die Marxian East. From his capital 
Adenauer, Chancellor of die recendy-recognised West German 
Repubhc, accepted membersliip of die Coimcil of Europe albeit 
in a secondary role for die time being, and dehghted some French- 
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men and terrified others by proposing a Franco-German Union, 
wliile tlie French Foreign Minister, Schumann, propounded a 
sdieme whereunder a joint European autliority should control 
the coal, coke, iron and steel industries of Lorraine, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, the Ruhr and, preferably, the United Kingdom 
also. 

At this critical juncture, tlte North Koreans, who had just seen 
the backs of the Russian troops but who were themselves stiU firmly 
under Russian and Cliinese influence, suddenly fell upon tire South 
Koreans firom whose territory the scanty United States garrison 
was contemplating witlidrawal (Jime 1940). They soon had their 
enemies cooped up far to the south, but tliey had also impelled 
Churchill to call for a ‘European Army’ strong enough to cope 
with die largely mechanised hordes of the new Great Ifhan of 
Moscow. What was more, they had galvanised U.N.O. into eflec- 
tive hfe for die first time. In spite of die inevitable Russian veto, 
that august body found means to proclaim joint action against the 
aggressors and was rewarded by the ready response of the United 
IGngdom, some of die Dominions and many odier Powers. Since 
the main strain must be taken by the unready and unudlling United 
States, it followed diat all these United Nations forces should be 
put under the American Commander-in-Cliicf, General Douglas 
MacArdiur. He soon dirust the invaders back to die Chinese 
firontier, and diere, in spite of warnings firom Peking, bombed 
them within sight of massed Cliinese divisions. Truman seized this 
moment of reHef to read die blatandy anti-Democratic MacArthur 
a much-needed lesson on the relative positions of the civil and 
mihtary powers under the United States Constitution; Russia 
sought to paralyse her enemies by forming a Peace Front of all 
those kindly folk who could be induced to sign a Peace Pledge 
calling for peace on her terms, while the Western Allies appointed ■ 
die able and genial American, Dwight Eisenhower, Comniander- 
in-Chief of dieir North Atlantic forces and began to rearm widi all 
speed (January 1951). And then came a setback in Korea. In 
response to MacArthur’s bombing, well organised masses of Cliinese 
‘volunteers’ poured into Korea and drove the United Nations’ 
soldiers before them. Reinforcement firom many quarters and a 
General firesh firom Washington to take command on the spot 
soon restored the situation, but some months passed before Truman 
could venture to recall MacArthur. Thereafter, the dreary and 
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cosdy Korean campaign dragged on to the accompaniment of 
interminable negotiations for a cease tire, wliile the United States 
guaranteed Cliiang Kai Shek’s Formosa, signed a treaty with the 
Pitilippmes and a militarj’ agrcemait witli tlie lawful Government 
of Indo-Cliina, took the lead in achietnng a general peace setde- 
ment awth Japan, and overcame the objections of Australia and New 
Zealand to the consequent prospea of a rearmed Japan by joining 
them in a Pacific Defence Paa firom whidi the Klother Countr}- 
\\TiS excluded (September 1951). The United States hoped thus to 
safeguard her own interests, but she showed diat she was not alwap 
carefiil of the interests of odicrs. After the triumphant elecrion of 
Esenhower as President, the first such RepubHcan \-iaor)' for 
ru'ent}’ yean, she liinted at a blockade of the Chinese co.asts to the 
alarm of her allies, rearmed Cliiang Kai Shek and left liim free to 
‘proceed independendy’. TEs the ruler of Formosa did by despatch- 
ing a force to co-operate widi rebellious tribesmen against their 
ncwly-indcpendent Burmese rulers and thus impelling the Rangoon 
audioridcs to appeal to die Securita- Council. At diis dircatening 
juncture, Stalin died (March 1953). His death was followed by a 
welcome change of tone at the fG-emlin and Pclan, for not only 
did Malenkov, his successor, show Emsclf accommodating all 
along the line, but the Nordi Koreans, with die significant backing 
of die Chinese Prime Minister, cftcctcd a muraal exchange of such 
prisoners as were willing to go home and resumed the recendy 
abandoned negotiations for an armistice in Korea. 

E die West, meanwhile, France, Benelux and Western Germany 
had accepted a Eendi proposal for a European Defence Com- 
munity-, and .all the Powers concerned, widi the exception of the 
United Eangdom, had ratified the Schumann Plan (February- 
April 1951). -All was not so well, however, in the explosive Middle 
East, where nationalism was rising arescctido. True, die withdrawal 
of Franco-British control fi-om Ebya. m accordance ■nidi long- 
standing promises, caused no difficulty beyond anxious questionings 
by those many Ecnchmen who were exercised by the violent 
agitation for popular government in adjacentTunisia; butmtheNile 
\alley and the Persian Gulf it ^^■as othcr\%-ise. The Irani Ministr)-, 
amid a skilfully stimulated public clamour against ‘colonialism’, 
obliged the Anglo-Iranian C 5 il Company to vacate its giant oil- 
refinery at Abadan. At Cairo, the ultra-nationalist W'afd Ministry 
not only demanded that their country’s rescuers should pay 
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their debts for supplies and services furnished at usurious 
rates during the Axis war, but insisted that tlie British should 
accord Eg)'pt a treaty more flattering to her self-esteem than 
that which their predecessors had been frightened into signing 
by Mussolini’s seizure of Abyssinia. They clamoured for the 
■ftitlidrawal of the British troops, who, in terms of the exist- 
ing treaty, occupied the internationally vital Suez Canal Zone, 
successfully badgered the predominantly French company which 
had cut and stfll operated tliat waterway into giving Egyptians more 
well-paid seats on its Board, and presently exceeded tlieir powers 
by holding up oil-tankers passing through ‘the Ditch’ on their way 
to Israel witli whom Egypt was still formally at war. Next, this 
Ministry claimed control of the whole of the Nile Valley and, 
tlierefore, the ending of the Anglo-Eg)y)tian Condominium in 
the huge territory of die Sudan by no means all of whose inhabitants 
were even Moslems, let alone Egyptians or Arabs. Its King, 
Farouk, regardless of the fact diat die British had long been helping 
the Sudanese to develop great irrigation and cotton-growing 
schemes and training them for self-government, boldly prockimed 
liimself ‘King of die Sudan’ and dismissed the British Governor- 
General at Khartum. At diis stage die Cairo mob stepped in. 
Taking its cue from the Ministry, it first vainly assaulted die British 
troops on the Canal, and then launched a concerted and most 
destructive attack on Europe.ans and, there was reason to beHeve, 
on the authorities in the capital. The Egyptian King promptiy 
sent in his troops to quell the uproar and summoned less flamboyant 
advisers to his counsels, wliile the British remained to discharge dieir 
international functions in die Canal Zone; die ‘dismissed’ Governor- 
General stayed on in Kliartum, and die British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments began to negotiate a general setdenient. King Farouk then 
dismissed die Chamber of Deputies, but, a litde later, was himself 
forced to .abdicate by Major-General Mohamed Neguib and a group 
of army ofScers (23 July, 1952). 

After ruling for a time dirougli a civflian Prime Minister, Neguib 
took liis place and secured lus rear by retiring some himdreds of 
officers for dangerous pohtical activities. He then proclaimed a 
tliree-ycar Constitution wliich gave himself supreme powers, but 
provided that he should formulate poHcy with the help of the 
Committee of the Revolution, that is, the committee of thirteen 
officers, and the legislative Council of Ministers. In due time. 
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lie proclaimed Eg)"pt a republic under his owm presidency. Mean- 
while, he had demanded diat die British should evacuate die Canal 
zone; but if he liimsclfwas ready to admit diat evacuation was ‘a 
very distant target’, liis truculent second-in-command insisted diat 
it must be ‘immediate, complete and unconditional’ with no room 
for a possible return thidier of British troops even in die event of 
war. Widi regard to the Condominium, Neguib agreed diat the 
Sudanese should have speedy self-government and the right of 
self-determination wdiin dirce years (12 February, 1943). Even 
though he was only persuaded wndi difficulty diat they should, if 
they wished, remain \vidiin die Commonwealdi and then accused 
the British, wthout any good cwdence, of trying to upset this 
accord, he at least showed liimself ready, as Ins predecessors had 
not been, to let the Sudanese decide dieir future for diemselves. 
And that was what die British had been aiming at these many years 
past. 

The United Kingdom w’as affected more directly by all these post- 
war developments dian any odier member of the Commonwealdi, 
because apart from die fact that she was the only one to have world- 
TOdc commitments, if Russia went east she had much to defend in 
those regions, and if Russia came west she would have to take mucli 
of die initial shock because Germany was in ruins and France in 
not much better case. She could not well keep out of any major 
war that might come, because, lying as she did in the middle of the 
land and sea expanses of die Nortliem Hemisphere, she was a group 
of diose ‘islands in die North Adantic’ on wliicli Roosevelt had 
set sucli store, at best a bridgehead from wliicli overseas warriors 
might le.ap across to what was still ‘the Continent’, at worst a 
mere target and bomber-base. 

Atdee’s new Labour Government, backed by a good majority 
in die Conmions, faced up to its task. It carried a reasonable Budget, 
took quiedy enough die abrupt termination of Lend-Lease, accepted 
reluctandy an onerous American loan, and ostentatiously repcjded 
die hated anti-trade union legislation passed after die General Strike 
of 1926. It also pushed on successfully with demobilisation at the 
risk of letting loose a flood of unemployed on a country diat might 
well fail to recover economically in any event, wondering die wlule 
whedier a remedy could be found in an emigration whicli would 
cost die Modier Country many of her yotuig and active folk and 
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face such Dominions as might desire newcomers with the difficult 
problem of finding them jobs and passable houses. Housewives were 
in a measure consoled for continued rationing and shortages of 
coal, food, raw materials and houses by the National Insurance 
Act and, less certainly, by tire nationalisation of the Bank of 
England. Labour men might be cheered by substantial signs of 
industrial recovery and possibly impressed by the rash boast tliat 
inflation was dead and done widi, but nearly all of them were 
irritated by the Commmiists’ white-anting of trade unions, and 
disappointed when an eagerly demanded inquiry into the evils 
arisitig from tlie capitafist orvnership and control of the Press 
showed tlrat most of their suspicions had been unfounded. What 
troubled tlie nation as a whole, however, were the recurrent strikes 
wliidr, though less frequent than after tire Kaiser’s War, were 
sometimes so dangerous tliat on one occasion troops had to be 
called in to maintain tire v&ty life of tire capital. In the background, 
the isolated miners only agreed most grudgingly to allow a few of 
tire swarming Polish refugees to go down ‘tlieir’ pits, and by their 
orvn slackness hampered industr)' and tlicir country’s foreign policy 
by denying coal for export. So grave did the lack of fuel become 
tlrat at the height of the fiercest winter for two generations the 
authorities had to deprive industry of power and diereby see 
two million souls thrown out of employment and all but the 
dreapest newspapers suspend pubheation. It must have been a relief 
to the Royal Family to get away from aU this into the sunshine of 
Southern Africa, leaving tire Prime Minister to tell their people, 
‘We either work or want’. 

The public welcomed die raising of the sdiool-age, but was less 
cndiusiastic about the guarantee of a five-day week to the coal- 
miners and the Supplies and Services Act whidr gave the Govern- 
ment perilously wide powers. Then, one impelling reason for this 
omnibus measure became apparent as the economic disequilibrium 
wliich had existed between the United States and die rest for more 
dien a generation direatened to tilt right over. The post-war 
sellers’ market had bear passing away for some time when foreigners 
began to scramble so furiously on the London market to convert 
tlicir holdings of sterling into die dominant United States dollars 
that drastic steps had to be taken if the United Kingdom were to 
keep any of her rapidly dwindling store of diose dollars. The 
Government, therefore, jumped at die offer of Marshall Aid, cut 
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down imports from, and souglit to increase exports to, the dollar 
area, and suspended the convertibUity of sterhng (August 1947). 
Further, Attlee gave Cripps the new office of Minister of Economic 
Affairs and, in due time, the Chancellorsliip of die Exdiequer also, 
and was soon encouraged hy a Budget wliicli provided a genuine 
surplus instead of recent imaginings and by Cripps’s cautiously 
expressed belief that accounts might just be squared before Marshall 
Aid came to an end in 1952. 

While die nation was thus pulling out of the slough into wliich 
it had shd, domestic quarrels raged over diree measures: first, 
die National Healdi Act which only came into force after a bitter 
struggle between many organised doctors and Ancurin Bevan, die 
truculent Minister of Health; secondly, the British Nationahty Act 
wliich went far to reduce die once proud tide of ‘British subject’ 
to an eviscerated boast; and, diirdly, a Bill nationahsing iron and 
steel. To make matters worse, die audiorities abohshed die special 
representation of the Univenities and the City of London in defiance 
of inter-party agreements readied by previous ParHaments, and 
ensured die breakdovm of an All-Party Conference whidi sought 
to ftamc a sdienic for diat reform of die ‘Other Place’ which was 
desired by Conservatives, Liberals and many of die Peers diemsdvcs. 
Tliis done. Lords, Iron and Sted and die parlous state of die Forces 
were aU debated in a Special Session during wliich die Prime 
Minister indeed secured a diree-mondis’ deferment of demobihsa- 
tion and an intensive recruiting campaign for the Territorials and 
Reserves, but under Left Wing pressure cut down the period of 
compulsory National Service ftom a possibly adequate eighteen 
months to an assuredly uisufficicnt twelve (September 1948). 
The Houses met for their next regular Session in a bad temper, 
for not only had Cripps outraged trade unionists by calling for a 
pegging of wages, but Bevan had indicated that to him all Tories 
were ‘lower dian vermin’. In diis electrical atmosphere, die 
Commons passed a measure wliich reduced ftom two years to one 
the period during wliich die Upper House could delay Bills, a 
measure wliicli, in spite of Ministerial denials, was obviously 
intended to prevent dicir Lordships’ blocking the passage of the 
Iron and Steel Bill during die Hfc of die current ParUament. The 
Lords passed die unpalatable measure perforce, but were assured 
by die Conservatives diat dicy would repeal it and effectively 
remodel die constitution and powers of dieir Chamber. 
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At the dose of 1948, Cripps could note a marked improvement 
in tlie dollar situation, but he had to ask for huge supplementaries 
to cover the unexpectedly high cost of National Insurance, and 
raised a storm in business circles by hinting that the State might 
even one day engage in ‘competitive public enterprises’ against 
private firms. He tlien raised a storm even greater, first, by telling his 
own followers that the limit of redistribution of incomes by means of 
taxation was very near if only because ‘the tidf were no longer so 
numerous nor so rich as they once had been, then by warning them 
that so for firom getting further social services they must work 
harder to keep those they had, and finally, by fixing a ceiling for 
the rocketing food subsidies and raising the cost of certain basic 
foods by fourpence a head eadi week to meet the cost of what 
could not be paid for out of the current subsidy of eleven shillings. 
Six months later came a serious setback. In face of another run on 
British doUar-holdings by jumpy business men, Cripps repeatedly 
denied all thought of devaluation, and tlien, with Cabinet backing, 
gave scant warning to France and the Dominions and devalued 
tlie 5^ sterling from four dollars to a mere two dollars eighty cents 
(18 September, 1949). However, after tlie initial shock, most 
members of the sterling bloc followed the United Kingdom’s 
example, and, while tlie cost of living was already creeping up, 
the British Minister of Food could boast unconvincingly tliat the 
doUar shortage had been met by a ‘massive switch’ of food pur- 
chases to non-dollar areas. 

In February 1950 the Government risked a general election. 
Partly because it won only by the shortest of heads and partly 
because so many of its leading members were tired if not ill, it 
talked no more of nationalisation, but merely gave up the direction of 
labour, restored recent housing cuts, fixed a ceiling for food sub- 
sidies and promised to fix one for National Healtli also. In response 
to the summons of tlie United Nations, it sent to Korea what ships, 
planes and men it could spare after garrisoning the United Kingdom 
and her many dependencies, including vulnerable Hong Kong, 
and providing for die weary war in Malaya; in addition, it extended 
the period of compulsory National Service. Nevertheless, gold 
and doUar deficits were wiped out so steadily that the aihng Cripps, 
before resigning office, could annovmce tliat he would take no more 
Marsliall Aid after tlie end of the year. Thereafter, tlie Ministry 
began to go to pieces visibly. Rejecting Churchill’s suggestion of 
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a Coalition, it plodded on tlirougli a spate of Communist-inspired 
strikes, shouldering as best it could tlie heavy cost of rearmament 
as well as tliat of social scrv'ices. Presently, Ernest Bevin, the 
stalwart Foreign Secretary, died amid almost universal regret, 
and Aneurin Bevan resigned to lead die anti-Attlee wing of die 
Labour Party. There was notliing for it but to go to the polls 
once more (October 1951). Tliis time die Consen'atives won 
narrowly. 

In due course, Churcliill and Eden, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary respectively once more, journeyed to Wasliington and 
Ottawa to talk over widi die President, inter olio, die much-discussed 
exclusion of the United Kingdom from die Pacific Defence Pact 
wliicli liis Government had recendy made with AustraUa and New 
Zealand Qanuary 1952). Mucli good came of diis renewal of 
diplomacy by personal contact, but no diploniac}’' could remedy 
die grave shortage of rearmament materials or reprieve die British 
taxpayers from shouldering die biggest deficit in their coirntr^^’s 
liistory. Personal sorrows, however, soon outweighed material 
anxieties. King George VI, long desperately overworked, under- 
went a serious operation and had to give up all immediate hope of 
visiting liis Pacific Dominions. As he began to puU up, Princess 
Elizabcdi and die Duke of Edinburgh wsited die United States 
and Canada, and dicn set off for Ceylon, Austraha and New 
Zealand by way of Kenya. At Nairobi, die news readied them diat 
die IGng was dead (6 February, 1952). Thus it was diat for die first 
time in Britisli liistor)’^ die monarch had to be called home from 
overseas to take up die burden diat awaits a constitutional ruler at 
Westminster. It was a good augur)' diat die first year of the new 
reign should have seen an improvement in the country’s gold and 
dollar reserves, and, in die long run, an augury even better diat 
folk of all classes should have raUied manfully to die relief of 
sufferers and die repair of damage in dicir o^^'n eastern counties 
and the Nedierlands after the dreadful floods that swept bodi lands 
early in 1953. 

In Dublin, de Valera hailed the end of die Axis war by triumph- 
ing diat since 1937 liis country had occupied a unique constitutional 
position in diat he liimself had been die representative of diat King 
who had then been relegated to die chilly office of mere ‘Sole Head’ 
of die Irish Free State in external affairs. Tliis trumpet-blast may 
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have warmed the hearts of the Taioseacht's supporters, but it did 
not stop tlie Channel Islanders, themselves scarcely more closely 
linked to tlte United Kingdom than were the Free Staters, from 
deporting as ‘aliens’ Irishmen who had worked in Germany during 
the Nazi occupation of their little archipelago, nor the House of 
Lords from rejecting the appeal of an Irish murderer on the ground 
that he too was an alien over whom they had no jurisdiction. 
It positively stung Sir Basil Brooke, who still ruled Northern Ireland 
within the United Kingdom, into warning de Valera blmidy that 
his rhodomontade had made Partition more real and lasting than 
ever. 

Having sent his country’s first ambassador to the Vatican, de 
Valera turned to domestic affairs. Politically, the situation was 
reassuring, for, however riddled with jobbery and corruption par- 
liamentary life might be, his own Fianna Fail party had never been 
stronger over against its divided adversaries. Economically, how- 
ever, the scene was not so hopeful. Now that the war was over, the 
purchasing power of tire pound was dwindling, the cost of living 
rising' faster than wages, and the flow back of wartime emigrants 
fi:om the United Kingdom breeding unemployment. Worse still, 
the renewal of fixed and working capital had fallen into arrears 
and the volume of production and exports was far below what it 
had been in 1939. Worst of all, tlie fertility of die soil on which 
Ireland ultimately depended had been sadly diminished by archaic 
farming mediods, the subdivision of holdings and de Valera’s 
persistent neglect of agriculture at a time when her farm produce 
was especially desired by the United Kingdom, always her chiefest 
customer, now her only great debtor for war supplies, and as ever 
the provider of most of the macliinery, fertilisers and other goods 
she needed so desperately. On the otiier hand, the Free State had 
ncidier external debt nor any marked inequalities in income and, 
mercifully, her relations widi the United Kingdom were improving. 
The hungry British negotiated eagerly for foodstufis, bought flights 
of Irish greyhounds for ‘tlie Dogs’, rejoiced with all good Irishmen 
when de Valera reopened the famous Dublin Horse Show, and 
steadily strove to beat down Russia’s resistance to the admission of 
the Free State to U.N.O. The Free Staters, in return, bought six 
British corvettes, welcomed uproariously a visiting British naval 
squadron to Cork, and though de Valera sought to check the 
wholesale purchase of real property by newcomers by imposing 
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stiff stamp duties, cliecrfully fleeced tlie droves of British income- 
tax dodgers who braved tlieir atrocious hotels and cirarges for the 
sake of square meals. Communications drew the two islands closer 
together. Their autliorities agreed tliat the headquarters of die 
company wliich operated die cross-Channel steamers should be in 
Dublin, and diat British transadantic planes should touch down 
at the fine new Shannon air-port, die first free air-port in the world. 
Dublin entertained an International Conference on North Adantic 
air-routes, and de Valera could hope diat liis new Scliool of Research 
in Cosmic Physics might further those world interests wliidi he 
himself had seemed to ignore for so long. He even sought to further 
some of them himself by sending strong delegations to the London 
Food Conference, the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organisation and die Paris Conference on European Reconstruc- 
tion, and hy encouraging liis people to send as mucli food and clodi- 
ing as diey could spare to a shattered Continent. But diough he 
and diey, as stauncli Roman Cathohes, hailed Churchill’s call for 
a rally of Western Christendom against die forces of die Com- 
munist East, neidier he nor diey did more. 

At one moment, it seemed possible that Nordi and Soudi might 
draw togedicr when they worked hand in hand to bring to justice 
an I.R.A. stalwart who had long been wanted for die murder of a 
Dublin policeman; but these hopes were daslicd when the newly- 
formed Claim ua Poblachta in the soudi drove Brooke to import 
rehgious p.assion into Ulster pohtics by clamouring for an All- 
Ireland Repubhe. De Valera, me.anwhilc, had troubles of liis owi 
as die terrible winter of 1946-47 clamped dotsm ruining die han^est 
and so drencliing die turf-beds diat he was forced to appeal to the 
United ICingdom and the United States for well-nigh unprocurable 
coal, if only to avert die furdier closing of branch lines and die 
hankruptcy of die Great Northern Railway wliich linked Dublin 
and Belfast in spite of die Border. He met wnth a poor response 
when he warned industrialists diat they must rely on turning out 
better goods rather dian trust to die tariffs wliicli he liimself had 
constructed so laboriously that die poor could scarcely afford hoots 
and clodies, and was dismayed at die wdespread condemnation of 
his clierished campaign for compulsory ‘Irish’. Driven to despera- 
tion, de Valera at last joined odier leaders in parading ‘Partition’ in 
the Dail and the Dublin streets. He would not listen when Brooke 
suggested diat Nordiemers and Southerners could become good 
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fiiends in a divided Ireland even if they could not live together in 
one house, and was wrath when the British Government carried the 
Nordiem Ireland Act, which, for all that it sanctioned agreements 
recendy made by die Two Irelands for joint public utility schemes of 
transport, arterial drainage and hydro-electricity, also gave die 
NorAem Parliament wider powers. Some Nordiem enthusiasts, 
who disliked being in tow of a SociaHst Government at Westminster, 
returned dianks by talking of Dominion status for dieir tittle enclave; 
one Southern leader proclaimed diat the Free State must come out of 
the Conunonwealdi altogether, and de Valera insisted diat it lay with 
the United Kingdom alone to eradicate all age-old Irish hates and 
suspicions by making of die Two Irelands a single neutral federation 
ruled from Dublin. Neither this bid for popularity nor yet his 
disastrously belated promise to rescue Irish agriculture could save 
the Taioscacht from defeat at tliree bye-elections and the consequent 
general election (February, 1948). He handed over to John Costello, 
Tine Cod leader of a shaky coalition, and dashed off to convince the 
already converted Irish of die United States, Australia and New 
Zealand that Partition was the root of most evils. 

Costello was soon in difficulties. Strikes by Dublin butchers and 
bakers and Southern Railway employees and a continuance of 
public overspending answered his warning that masters and men 
must change dieir ways if the cost of living was to be brought down. 
Plainly, as one way of restoring liis waning prestige, he decided to 
overcall his predecessor’s hand. Sallying forth, he told New York 
reporters that Partition alone stood in the v/ay of his country’s 
co-operation in the maintenance of the general peace and, though 
die idea had never been mentioned during the recent election 
campaign, boasted at Ottawa that he meant to break the last frail 
link with the Crown. This he did on liis return by securing the 
repeal of the External Relations Act (December, 1948). Hence- 
forward the Free State was to be the Republic of Ireland and its 
elected President the supreme executive in all spheres external and 
internal. Thus, by an abrupt confidence trick, thousands of Irishmen 
in all parts of the Commonwealth and Empire were transformed 
into aliens and Northern Ireland forced to become a foreign land. 

The inauguration of the new Republic on Easter Monday, 1949, 
was marked by the grim silence of de Valera and Brooke, the refusal 
of the Dublin and Cork corporations to take part in the celebra- 
tions, and the aimouncement by Costello, in response to the generous 
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good wdslics of His Abolished Majesty, that he would not sign the 
Norda Adantic Pact wliilc the ‘occupation’ of the North by British 
troops continued to inflame the resentment of ‘die Irish people’. 
The new Taioseocht ignored die Northern Prime Minister’s sugges- 
tion that the Republic and the United Kingdom should conclude a 
defence agreement; but he came down to cardi when Brooke’s 
Unionists gained a clear majority at a general election, and positively 
sprang to attention when ah parties at Westminster combined to pass 
die Ireland Act. On die one hand, this measure minimised die effect 
of the recent Irish Declaration of Independence by providing diat 
die Republic was not to be classed as a foreign country for the 
purposes of any law in force in the United Kingdom or her colonies, 
and that persons bom in its territory before the Treaty of 1921 
who had not resided dierc since could retain dieir British nationahty; 
on die odier, it promised that neidier die whole nor any part of 
Northern Ireland should ever cease to be a portion of die United 
Kingdom widiout die consent of its owm Parliament. In face of this 
thunderbolt, Costello and de Valera outbid eacli other in die Dail and 
O’Coiuicll (late Sackville) Street, while other liiglily-placed Irish- 
men bonibinatcd in the European Assembly at Strasburg. But 
none of all diis could save the Republic from having to follow die 
United Kingdom into devaluation. The knowledge that this step 
at least helped Nordiem Ireland’s linen to earn dollars emboldened 
Brooke to cross over to die United States to put liis country’s case. 
There, by dwelling on die perils of Communism, he impelled die 
House of Representatives to rescind the snatcli vote which Irish- 
Americans had just carried demanding diat Marshall Aid be widi- 
held from die United Kingdom till she had sacrificed loyal Belfast 
to hidepcndcnt DubUn. 

This rebuff did not, however, deter die doughty Captain Paeder 
Cowan from causing the delighted Dublin crowds to grin by 
parading his private army, die whole fifty of them, pledged to make 
a forcible end of Partition. But sanity had not altogedier deserted 
Ireland. Nordi and South could still work together to set up a 
planetarium at Armagh, launch the Enie hydro-electric scheme, 
acquire die fishing-rights on Lough Foyle and belatedly rescue 
the bankrupt Great Nordiern Railway. But diis was Httle enough. 
The Twenty-six Coimtics of die Republic of Ireland were now 
definitely outside the Comnionwcaldi and die Six C6unties of die 
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Nortli more determinedly widiin it than ever — and the Border 
still straggled across tlie map. 

At the close of tire Axis war, Canada’s Liberal Prime Minister, 
Mackenzie King, gingerly led Iris fellow-coimtrymen out into the 
new world far enough to make the United Kingdom a loan, arid 
tlien led tliem hack to attend to tire domestic problems whiclr inter- 
ested him and most of drem much more dran other folk’s troubles. 
How were they to maintain dreir high standard of Hviirg in face of 
strikes, lack of coal, non-existent domestic servants and the dis- 
appearance iirto the backblocks of swarms of operatives who woirld 
not work now drat drey could no longer command the inflated 
wages of wartime ? And, at a time when poHticians and business men 
were crying out against the continuance of controls for yet airother 
year, would export credits to maintain employment of themselves 
avert inflation? Of course, one possible long-term cure for inflation 
was immigratiorr, but drat was a sore subject to most of dre mere 
12,500,000 folk who were strung out in scnri-isolatcd groups along 
a narrow strip three thousand irriles in lengdr between dre Un- 
defended Frontier and dre Arctic snows and could not decide what 
dre best kind of immigrant was. Apart from dre French-Cairadians 
who held drat dre best kind was tire kind that did not come, drey 
were agreed only on drree points : firsdy, immigrants must come at 
their oum risk aird cost and must never fall on the pubhc charges; 
secondly, they should have capital wherewith to create employ- 
ment, a kind not easy to find now drat Cairada was no loirger a 
ready borrower but a heavy investor overseas; drirdly, they must 
be Enghsh-spealdng folk or at the very least North Europeans. 
Room must, naturally, be found for the few drousand PoHsh 
refugees aird displaced persons whom their Prime Minister was 
adnritting as well as for die many thousands of overseas spouses of 
ex-Service folk whom he could not very well shut out; but beyond 
drat no organised poHtical group was ready to go as yet. 

The domestic batde-scene was confused. Though Labour had 
no party of its own. Collectivist parties were gathering strength. - 
Communists camouflaged as Labour Progressives pegged away to 
the glory of Staliir; the Social Credit Party, long entrenched in 
Alberta, had not ventured to enforce its pecirhar econonric doctrines, 
but preferred to display a blatant imperiahsm and, in its hatred oJF 
all irrtenrationaHsm, to accuse ‘financiers’ of using U.N.O. for their 
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o^vn base ends, while die frankly Socialist C.C.F., was strong on 
the Prairies even though it had not yet made mucli impression 
farther cast. Of the two great parties, Bracken’s Progressive- 
Conservatives were making fair headway by attaching die Govern- 
ment for its many sins of commission in die matter of controls 
and of omission in the wide field of Commonwealth co-operation, 
while Mackenzie King’s Liberals, afrer emphasising dicir country’s 
clicrished independence and seeking to bring home to Canadians 
diat they were Canadians by draiving a marked distinction between 
‘Canadian citizen’ and ‘British subject’, jogged along ividi a promise 
to fight Sociahsni as far as dicy could under die handicap of a 
Minister of Agriculture who insisted on wide and arbitrary powers 
for liis Canadian Wheat Board. As an earnest of good intentions, 
die Government began to hft controls and slash Federal expenditure. 

At die moment, most Canadians were less concerned with die 
party fight than widi their economic future. Their troubles in 
diat field had been coming on for some time. The strain of the 
Kaiser’s War had nwsted die trade triangle widiin whicli they had 
been wont to sell the United Kingdom all the wheat and bacon 
diey could produce and spend the proceeds in die United States, 
They had indeed run short of United States dollars during die Axis 
war, but dianks to controls and American purcliascs of dieir war 
material, dicy had been affluent enough at die end of it to raise their 
own dollar from ten per cent discoimt to parity. Now, however, 
what with die way the world was going and the huge loans and 
gifts diey had made to keep needy but nccessar)^ overseas customers 
on dieir feet, die fimihar triangle w’as being warped out of all 
recognition. Most of dieir disbursements had come home in the 
form of purchases of Canadian products and, for lack of non- 
American supphes to square the account, had been spent so whole- 
heartedly in the United States diat by mid-1947 Canadians saw dieir 
store of United States dollars draining away fast. Then, in die nick 
of time, came Marshall Aid. The Canadian Government made 
anodicr large loan to the United Kingdom, strove to clicck the 
extravagance of dieir own people, and bulked die harassed Mother 
Country into taking bacon she did not want as the only means of 
getting at high prices something of die wheat she must have, 
and diat on terms diat would give her people less bread for a year 
to come and leave Canada free to ‘reconsider’ the financial arrange- 
ments at die end of die first three months. Canada also signed a 
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favourable Reciprocal Trade Agreement with the United States, 
learned tliat the dreaded Geneva I.T.O. Agreements had preserved 
to her most of her cherished imperial preferences besides giving her 
reasonable access to the United States market for the first time these 
many years, and was assured that tlie products she was to contribute 
to the European Recovery Programme would be bought in her 
country. 

In these cheering circumstances, tlie Progressive-Conservatives 
sounded die electoral war-cry and trained their batteries on a 
Government diat was losing popularity by reimposing controls to 
check fast-rising prices and horrifying Provinces which, unlike 
Ontario and Quebec, had no alternative waterways by raising 
railway rates. Again, die Socialist C.C.F. had not only lost its foot- 
hold in Quebec but had alienated many of its individualistic Prairie 
supporters by its ver}^ successes in Ontario and distant British 
Columbia. But it did not augur well for the new-found progres- 
sivism of the ailing Bracken s party that it should have had to accept 
liis resignation and elect in his stead George Drew, a keen Ontario 
imperidist and spokesman of Toronto big business. The Liberals, 
for dieir part, demanded free enterprise and an ending of Mackenzie 
King’s dictatorial methods, and elected as Deputy Leader, St. 
Laurent, die Prime Minister’s cliief Quebecquois hencliman. Having 
thus received its marching orders, the Government accepted die 
North Adantic Treaty and embarked on die election campaign. 
This was a confused affair turning almost entirely on questions of 
bread and butter. What, many Canadians ashed, were dieir bacon 
and egg producers to do now tliat the sterling bloc would take litde 
more than wheat, cheese, base metals and odier raw materials? 
What was the use of secondary industries if diese were to make 
Canadians less ready to take United Kingdom manufactures and, to 
that extent, reduce the United Kingdom’s ability to pay for 
Canada’s basic exports, and what should be Canada’s retort to die 
alleged attempts by the United Kingdom to squeeze her out of the 
West Indian and odier sterling markets? Progressive-Conservatives 
had long been lamenting tiiat the recent Anglo-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement would rob farmers of liigh world prices and that the 
contracts for the supply of meat and other farm-produce to the 
United Kingdom would drain the I.T.O. Agreement of all sub- 
stance. Now they complained that die ratification of this latter 
Agreement held out small hope of release from doUar difficulties, 
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because it forbade the increase of existing preferences and tlie grant- 
ing of new ones unless these were intended to promote development 
and reconstruction. And where, Canadians asked, could tlrey look 
for new preferences unless tliey entered into a customs tmion tsndi 
the United States, an economic merger tliat could hardly stop short 
of that poUtical miion whicli few of tliem were ready to face as yet? 
So they went to the poUs. 

The result of die general election was a siurprise. The C.C.F. 
was routed even in Saskatchewan, die Progressive-Consers'atives 
did badly, and die Liberals, who already had a five to one majority 
in the Senate, won an unparalleled majority in die Lower House, 
though on a minority of die votes cast. The Federal Parliament 
was now far too Roman CadioHc to please Protestant Canadians, 
but they could take comfort from the thought diat St. Laurent, 
die new Prime Minister, w.as no bigot and, widial, mucli less 
dictatorial dian liis predecessor. St. Laurent began tolerably well by 
controlling rents and giving furdier help to farmers, but he had to 
■face strong official and parUamentary criticism of die laxity widi 
wliicli die Estimates were passed and, when the United Kingdom 
proposed to buy Danish bacon, listen to many Canadl.-ms asking what 
was die value of die British comicction. Neverdieless, he followed 
Cripps into devaluation readily enough, because that, after all, 
brought die dollar and sterling blocs closer togcdier and thus might 
enable Canada to balance precariously between diem. Then, the age- 
ing Mackenzie King died in July 1950, but his isolationist spirit 
remauied to inspire die abohtion of appe.als to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of die Pri'vy Council. Had he hved, he would have been 
pleased to see reluctant Newfoundland come m as the tendi Prownce 
.and httle-considcrcd Alberta strike oil, but he would have been 
less pleased to see British Columbia dircaten to block die projected 
pipe-line to die United States unless it ran dirough her territorja 
Long before oil avas ready to oust coal, Canada was smitten by a 
railway strike, just as die Kore.an bombshell burst. The isolationist 
Ministry', whidi had always insisted diat U.N.O. was an organisa- 
tion far superior to any mere British Commonwealdi, ralhed so 
poorly to die summons for co-operation that it could announce 
that it had no men to spare for Korea because it must keep all the 
47,000 Regulan in its three sendees at home to defend Canada 
in die Tliird World War diat was surely coming. At long last, 
however, trader pressure of the EngUsh-speaking Proidnces, St. 
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Laurent held a special Session during wliich the railway strike was 
setded, the Canadian dollar set free to find its own level and thus 
enable Ottawa to buy American arms and equipment, and provision 
made for the raising of an expeditionary force of 9,000 men, some 
few of whom were duly packed off to Korea. 

St. Laurent’s reaction to the more deadly situation in Europe 
was hardly more inspiring. Harking back to Canada’s attitude at 
the outbreak of die Axis war, he opined diat his country could help 
more effectively by selling food and arms to her allies titan by 
sending men, and tardy dismissed Churchill’s suggestion diat he 
should send a division to Europe as an unwarranted attempt to 
dictate Canada’s foreign poHcy. Once more, however, pressure 
by his opponents forced him to agree that Canada should henceforth 
maintain an expeditionary' force ready to go anywhere to fulfil her 
obligations under the U.N. Charter and the Adantic Pact. Long 
accustomed to seeing defence agreements and joint manoeuvres 
with the United States, he began to buy equipment in diat country 
for his three armed services whicli slowly doubled their numbers. 
But he had to carry an intensely unpopular Minister of National 
Defence, listen to complaints by his owm Qnchecqtiois that far too 
fewFrcncli-Canadians were promoted and, presendy, see numbers of 
military men and civilians arrested for wholesale thefts of mditary 
stores. Disappointment and disgust at tliis sorry performance went 
far to explain why his Liberal Party lost several Federal bye-elections 
and, during the ensuing Provincial elections, saw the C.C.F. 
carry Saskatcliewan once more and run a close second to the 
victorious Social Credit Party in British Columbia and found itself 
ruling far less than half of Canada’s 14,000,000 inlrabitants from 
Provincial capitals. 

Be that as it might, St. Laurent, in keeping ntidi Iris ‘national’ 
policy', advocated die dropping of the honoured name of ‘Dominion’, 
made die admirable choice of Sir Vincent Massey as Canada’s first 
home-bom Governor-General, and bestowed liis blessmg on an 
ambitious sdieme for a St. Lawrence Seaway wliich would not 
only give Ontario die hydro-electric power she needed but bring 
die Great Lakes nearer to the Adantic. He and President Truman 
agreed- diat this seaway' should preferably be a joint Canadian- 
United States undertaking, if only because without die co-operation 
of Washington the hydro-electric power would not be fbrdiconiing 
and, without that, die truncated scheme could not pay. Attempts 
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to overcome opposition in Congress having failed, St. Laurent 
decided to go forvvard alone and was soon encouraged by Eisen- 
hower, Truman’s RepubUcan successor, to hope that the seaway 
might after all be a joint venture of their two countries. 

If Canada was a bourgeois Paradise, the two Pacific Dominions 
were a Red Vallialla. Once the war was over. Communists and 
fellow-travellers let themselves go, and in Australia, which probably 
fared worse in this respert tlian even New Zealand, tried for a start 
to dictate tlieir country’s foreign pohcy. When Indonesian seamen 
refused to take Dutcli sliips from Sydney to the rebellious East 
Indies, Dutcli soldiers got one away by loading it themselves. At 
tills. Communists easily induced the Waterfront Federation to ban 
all vessels suspected of carrying arms. Chifrey, the new Labour 
Prime Minister, indeed deported die recalcitrant Indonesians, but 
promised diat only sliips loaded widi food and medicines should be 
despatclied. Even so, the Communists held up Dutch ships and 
soldiers for anodier week, and, diereaftcr, sought to destroy the 
elaborate system of Arbitration Courts and secure a forty-hour 
week by staging strikes by seamen and iron, steel, and base metal 
workers. Having worn these trouble-makers doivn for a time, 
Chifley faced his more normal preoccupations. He failed to per- 
suade fundamentally isolationist Labour to sanction conscription for 
the maintenance of die 84,000 troops he had undertaken to find as 
garrisons in scattered posts in the Pacific, but he fiired better with 
his advocacy of a sclieme for a South-West Pacific Regional Comicil 
to shoulder defence and odier responsibihties jointiy, and hopefully 
projected a Federal University at Canberra. He then faced a general 
election and referenda on his demand for powers to regulate condi- 
tions of work, collective marketing of primary products and social 
services. He gained only a narrow victory at die polls and was 
merely given power to deal with die social services diat everyone 
desired (September 1946). 

Thus barely confirmed in power, Cliifley managed to find a 
sympadietic locally-bom but otherwise not entirely satisfactory 
Governor-General, induced Austraha to subscribe to die Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, welcomed the British Commonwealth 
Conference to Canberra, and dien turned away wearily to cope ivith 
renewed labour troubles and die rising power of the States. A 
growing number of voters who were sick of labour totalitarianism 
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■were rallying to the States ■with ■whom it lay, far more than -with 
the Centre, to say how much or how little effective collecti-visation 
there should he. Victoria and Tasmania had aheady defied the 
Federal autliorities and now the Victorian Upper House had, for 
tlte first time, precipitated a State election on a Federal issue by 
refusing supply. It was not surprising that successive public opinion 
polls ^lould have recorded a marked s^wmg against further nationali- 
zation, because die Labour rank-and-file were getting weU-nigh 
out of hand. Strikes spread like a plague in the four eastern States, 
and worst of all in Victoria, not this time strikes by extremists but 
by steady-going trade unionists who demanded the forty-hour 
week, protested against wage-pegging and too often defied the 
Arbitration Courts. In the end, the Federal Arbitration Court itself- 
conceded the forty-hour week and, by so doing, hampered many 
official undertakings and obliged die railways to raise fares because 
Canberra would not meet dieir consequent deficits. 

The meaning of deficits was brought home to Chifley when the 
United Kingdom suspended die convertibility of sterling (Septem- 
ber 1947). He prompdy restricted dollar purcliases, but when, 
lacking an electoral mandate, he nationalised die fourteen privately- 
©•wned Banks, he was told by the Judicial Committee that the 
Act was invalid (August 1948). Meanwliile, liis demand for per- 
manent control of rents and prices had been decisively rejected at a 
referendum, and he was fain to promise that he would give up 
these controls and control over land sales also. After attempting 
in vain to interest his followers in the fate of the distant Western 
Democracies and more successfully directing dieir attention to the 
economic stabilisation of South-East Asia, Chifiey had to watch 
domestic strife mo'ving to a climax. On the one hand, rapidly 
increasing masses of voters demanded a limit to public otvnership, 
a check to the multiplication of expensive social services, and a 
reduction of die taxation which swelled State deficits and, diereby, 
strained die relations of the States 'widi the Centre. On die other 
hand, Labour as a whole, regardless of soaring prices, was going 
straight aliead towards its sectional objectives, while the Com- 
munists were clamouring for yet more of diose ‘concessions’ 
wliich were already causing shortages in coal, electricity and oil 
and a sadly reduced output per man-hour, and constructing bottle- 
necks so ingeniously that the outraged Governments of Queensland 
and Victoria were driven to take drastic and effective action. 
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When Cliifley called for more production, tlie Reds not only 
put forward an impudent demand for a great increase in pay and 
a thirty-hour week, but set themselves to smash die hated arbitration 
macliincry by stoking up gratuitous strikes. They found die water- 
fronters and coal miners such ready tools diat diey soon had the 
mines flooded and die larger industries idle in the key State of New 
Soudi Wales. And dien die kangaroo kicked. Security PoHce 
collected mucli useful information by raiding the Communists’ 
Sydney headquarters. Federal troops began to mine open-cast coal, 
and any number of trade unionists defied dicir Red leaders. When 
die Prime Minister, die Arbitration Court and die Australian 
^Council of Trade Unions went into action seriously, die whole 
movement collapsed (August 1949). The Australian Labour Party 
expelled prominent Communists .and the reddest party branches in 
New Soudi Wales prudently committed felo de se. 

The end soon came. Cliifley was obhgcd to follow Cripps into 
devaluation .and was presendy defeated at a general election by 
Mcnzics’ Libcr.al and Fadden’s Country Parties (December 1949). 
These two alhes could not shake die carefully nursed Labour 
majority in the Senate, but they gained a substantial joint majority 
in the House of Representatives. Meiizies, die new Prune Minister, 
incrc.ascd die pay of pubhc scrv<ants, .and dicn essayed to uproot die 
Communist upas tree by fighting dirough a measure which would 
haa^c exposed die extreme Left and possibly odiers to ‘conwetion 
by P.arliamcnt’ and other departures from die British idea of die 
Rule of Law. This drastic Act was, in die end, declared invaHd by 
die High Court. In spite of diis rebuflf, Menzies worked as well as he 
could Mudi die United States, sent representatives to die Colombo 
Conference which discussed die pohtic.al and economic problems of 
Soudi-East Asia, and rushed off to Korea sucli forces as he could 
scrape togedicr in a country wliich had rigidly limited die sphere 
of action of its g.arrison m Japan, and had let its Home Army fall 
so fir below estabhshmeiit and disperse itself in sucli a maze of 
non-operational units that it could not even reinforce its single 
air squadron in Mal.aya. But when he st.arted an intensive recruiting 
campaign, Cliifley, a sick man, sullenly refused to co-operate. 

After a second electoral victory, wliicli was followed speedily by 
the dcadi of Chifley, Menzies returned to the cliarge. Tliis time 
liis anti-Communist plans were defeated at a referendum, a setback 
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from wliidi he scarcely recovered when he accepted an un- 
popular Japanese peace treaty in return for the signature by 
the United States of a Pacific Defence Pact with liis country and 
New Zealand (September 1951). His prestige was damaged stiU 
furdicr six months later, when he sought to rectify tlie adverse 
balance of payments by slashing imports so wildly, and witliout 
warning, that he dealt a heav)' blow to the already shaken Lancashire 
textile industry and compelled many of his own business-men to 
cancel overseas contracts. It may, however, have consoled 
Australians somewhat for tliis loss of public credit tliat they had 
registered a net gain of nearly 470,000 immigrants during die past 
five years, fuUy one-third from the United Kingdom. 

In Nev^ Zealand, once Japan was down and out, Fraser’s Labour 
Government watched die American flood ebb away and was soon 
welcoming home its own soldiers, other dian die 4,000 on garrison 
duty in Japan, and hailing as Governor-General its fellow-country- 
man, Sir Bernard Freyburg, v.c. New Zealanders continued to 
play their invaluable part in the international sphere. Their Prime 
Minister served as chairman of the Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural Committee of U.N.O.; dieir representatives agreed with 
diose of Australia and die United Kingdom to form a joint agency 
to run the Commonwealth airlines, and dieir Finance Minister, 
Walter Nash, presently attended the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London dieered by the knowledge diat 
the United States and his own country had ivritten off sucli small 
differences as existed in their mutual Lease-Lend accounts. At 
home, men of all parties welcomed their first two women Legisla- 
tive Councillors and then prepared for a general election. Labour, 
shaken diough it was by the comment of die retiring Cliief Justice 
diat it was far too ready to deny citizens access to the Courts, 
stood on its usual collectivist platform; the Farmers’ Union made 
ready to attack an urban-minded administration wliich, in their 
opinion, had done far too htde for countryfolk, and Holland’s 
National Party came out for fighter taxation, free enterprise and 
free trade. The somewhat half-hearted campaign was fought in 
an atmosphere of national ‘go slow’. House-building languished 
for lack of materials and hands, mothers of families were infuriated 
by die closing of shops on Saturdays, and the Left Wing was staggered 
when die audiorities intimated that diey would have to work 
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mucli harder if tlicy wanted more social services. The result was 
tliat Labour scraped home so narrowly diat it had to rely on the 
four Maori members for its majority in tlie Lower House. 

Fraser’s restored Government appointed New Zealand’s first 
woman Minister, gave die United Kingdom ^12,500,000, reduced 
its garrison in Japan by arrangement wth WliitehaU, and Joined 
with the Western Pacific High Commission Territories and Fiji 
in a pubhc health scheme. Then, realising diat its isolated group of 
islands bore a white population diat was too scanty for the work 
diat had to be done, and diat was, moreover, growing ‘older’ and 
failing to reproduce itself, it offered to take a few immigrants firom 
the Old Country each year according to die shipping available. 
Meanwliile, large numbers of its Labour followers were scramb- 
ling for ‘concessions’ so blindly diat dicy direatened to tear down 
die whole social and economic structure. Pardy to check the dairy- 
workers, who were in the van of diis dangerous campaign, and 
pardy to give dieir employers a fair chance, Fraser sought to organise 
this all-important industry by setting up a partially official Dairy 
Industry Commission, which was indeed bound to follow the direc- 
tions of ‘the Minister’ but was also bidden to take into account 
the burden imposed on producers by die weekly wage allowance on 
whicli prices were based. In spite of diis attempt to stop the rot, 
the war on the industrial front became more heated. Employers 
bid against one another in a Hmited labour market where too many 
trade unionists showed an increasing disinclination to abide by 
conciliation awards and demanded sucli wages and pay for overtime 
as would hold their total takings at die inflated wartime level: 
diose workers who could not do their forty hours of work in five 
days bickered widi diose who could, and die more extreme attacked 
the conciliation courts and die railway tribunal for peddling 
wddi sucli petty details as wages, conditions of work and finance 
instead of seeking to ‘preserve industrial peace’. And sometimes the 
authorities played into die hands of die malcontents: for instance, 
one official ‘compromise’ was entirely in favour of die truculent 
waterfronters who had now displaced the dairy-workers as cliiefest 
of diose who troubled Israel, and die Prime l^nister liimself gave 
die Arbitration Court an effective Iiint to bear in mind the coming 
withdrawal of stabilisation subsidies when fixing wages. 

Non-Labour voters may have been worried when Fraser talked 
of making price controls permanent, and positively alarmed when 
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lie nationalised tlic coal mines and gave a monopoly of quoting for 
employers’ liability to a State Fire and Accident Board and another 
monopoly to the National Airways Corporation; but few of them 
cavilled when, faced by a shortage of dollars, he followed Cripps’s 
lead and suspended tlie convertibihty of sterling. Noting Russia’s 
behaviour on tlie Security Cotmcil, New Zealanders recalled how 
right he had been to resist the granting of the much-abused veto 
at San Francisco; tliey were proud and pleased when he took the 
chair at die committee which drafted die Trusteeship clauses of the 
U.N. Charter and then gave Western Samoa a hberal measure of 
autonomy; they approved, on the whole, when the Finance 
Minister, in negotiations with various European and Asiatic Powers, 
stood up successfully for imperial preferences, the recognition of 
his comitry’s contracts with die United Kingdom for bulk sales 
and purdiase, and the governmental ‘patterning’ of production and 
distribution. Nor were diere many regrets when New Zealand 
fell into line with die odier Dominions by taking full advantage 
of die half-forgotten Statute of Westminster so that she might be 
free to deal widi her unsatisfactory Legislative Council. Having 
thus reached full ‘legal age’, New Zealanders recalled dieir early 
days by celebrating die centenary of the foundation of Otago 
by emigrant Scots of the Estabhshed Kirk. 

There was widespread satisfaction when the United Kingdom 
agreed to take nearly all New Zealand’s exportable surplus of butter 
and cheese for seven years to come, again when Nash produced a 
Budget surplus and restored die New Zealand pound to parity with 
Australian and British pounds, and yet again when Fraser check- 
mated the attempts of the isolationist Left to hamper recruiting for 
the Army by asking for and getting an overwhelming vote m favour 
of compulsory mihtary service (June 1948). Sucli a resolute stand 
suggested diat matters were moving to a crisis. The pubhc demand 
for legislation to check Communist activities in the public services 
and trade unions grew apace, especially sudi activities as impelled the 
Wharfies’ to threaten to strike unless die poUce, who had been 
sent to stop wholesale pilfering of cargo, were withdrawn from the 
docks, and, by their inveterate slac^ess, to deter some London 
firms from sending sliips to be held up by such as they. At last, 
the disillusioned Federation of Labour replaced miUtants on its own 
Executive by men who recognised the rights of the nation, and the 
u 
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Minister of Labour, finding tliat die rank-and-file Auckland car- 
penters were sick and tired ofa grossly uncalled-for strike engineered 
by Reds, ‘deregistered’ die Auckland crusaders and ‘registered’ a 
rival union on tlicir caJiipjdgning ground. Holland, leader of die 
National Part)', went further by promising that he would proclaim 
die Conuiiunist Party a subversive organisation and see to it diat 
none of its members were ever again hi a position to serve their 
Moscow masters. On fiitit cry Vic wonllic geneni e\ection ^Novem- 
ber 1949). It was hard on sucli fine men as Fraser and Nash, but a 
salutary' lesson to very many of dicir followers. 

The new Mhiistry' took office hi a land whose headlong over-spend- 
hig had been masked by die duck drifts of mibackcd paper money 
poured fordi by die state-controlled Reserve Bank. It raised railway 
rates, but diough it had to face a rise in official expenditure and a big 
deficit on social services, it left taxes niucli as diey were. Neverthe- 
less, countless small hivcstors celebrated their release from the 
monstrous rcginiait of die Left by ovcr-subscribhig a development 
loan. They were rewarded when die audiorities increased social 
service benefits, cancelled or reduced cosdy subsidies, began to 
overhaul import controls and denationalised vigorously. Parliament 
restored coal mines to tlicir o\s'ncrs, allowed private firms to quote 
once more for employers’ liability, dropped die 33 J per cent sur- 
cliarge whicli had long been demanded of diosc who paid tax on 
unearned hicomc, and took steps to break the monopoly held by 
die National Airways Corporation. Further, it went back to die 
traditional practise of takhig die total European population as the 
basis for the dchnutatioJi of constituencies, gave speculators too free 
a hand by reckoning at current values die price of land available 
foT putdiasc by ex-T>CTvieewiC.ri, icndvte-i shit Army ami Ait Fotce 
liable for serttice die world over, and reimposed diat capital pmiish- 
ment wliich had been discontinued by die recent Government. 
Finally, Parliament realised one of die Prime Mhiister’s dreams by 
abolislung the Legislative Coimcil, an ineffective body eacli of whose 
members was appointed for seven years and die whole of wliidi 
had long been direatencd widi being made elective. Thus, at die 
close of 1950, New Zealand had become the only member of die 
Conmionwealdi to have a single-cliamber legislature and was like 
to remahi so tiU die duly appointed coimnittee had devised a new 
Upper House. 

On die outbreak of the Korean war, Holland, widi Fraser’s warm 
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support, at once sent off a couple of frigates, but could not send the 
special K land force for some six months or so. Meanwhile, stock- 
piling as a result of tliat war, together witli rocketing prices for wool, 
made it so hard to bring down tlie cost of living tliat the United 
Kingdom was called upon to pay more for New Zealand meat and 
dairy products and die authorities had to prescribe a marked 
increase of wages. Even so, Auckland railway workers struck on the 
eve of Cliristmas just as Fraser died and Nash took his place as 
leader of die Labour Party. Then die waterfronters went into 
action by starting the worst series of strikes the country had had to 
endure for a generation. Before long they had caused such losses 
that overseas shipowners were driven to charging penal rates for 
height and, before the end, had obliged HoUand to proclaim a 
state of emergency and call out the troops. So impossible did the 
‘Wharfies’ become diat at last the Federation of Labour expelled 
them in a body. Thereupon they announced that they had broken 
away, rallied thousands of odier trade unionists to dieir red banner 
and formed a separate Trade Union Congress. Only then did they 
consent to return to the docks. The Prime Minister seized die 
opportunity to go to the polls, whence he was returned with a 
largely increased majority (i September, 1951). 

Thus confirmed in power, Holland carried measures designed to 
ensure diat control of trade unions should rest with the rank-and-file 
and not -vvidi handfuls of militants, and, in face of hot criticism, 
to give die Police dangerously wide powers to suppress intimidation 
and sedition. He then joined AustraHa and the United States in a 
Pacific Defence Pact and sent his Minister of Industries to lay the 
foundation-stone of an All India Medical Institute at Delhi, first- 
fiuits of his country’s participation in the Colombo Plan. He was, 
however, unable to construct a new Legislative Council cliiefly 
because Labour insisted that a referendum on the question had been 
promised, and before the year was out, had had to cut imports 
drastically in line widi liis fellow Commonwealth Finance Ministers. 
On die odier hand, he was able to give Western Samoa an Executive 
Council and rejoice in an unexpected Budget surplus, thanks mainly 
to die duties collected on the flood of imports that had rushed in 
after the ‘Wharfies’ hold-up had been hfted. It was thus a reasonably 
hopeful community of winch Sir Willoughby Norris became 
Governor-General in December, 1952. 
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In Soutli Africa, die Coalition ended with die war. The Labour 
and Dominion parties crossed the floor of die House, leaving Smuts, 
still ivith a comfortable majority, to cope widi an agriculture diat 
was hampered by soil erosion, unscientific methods, low efficiency 
and the misguided official help wliidi had tempted farmen to plough 
huge areas of unsuitable land for wheat, and a secondary industry 
that was too often carried on m small and indifferent factories 
scattered about the countryside. Bodi problems raised die issue of 
die colour bar on whose retention Nationalists and Labour men were 
set and die United Party deeply divided, and bodi led back to die 
system of migratory labour whereunder natives went away to work 
for longer or shorter periods and left their famihes to hve as best 
they could. Though die powerful gold mines attracted less dian half 
the Union’s migratory labour, diey were its cliief advocates and 
could not complain if an increasing number of industriahsts and 
farmers were ashing how much longer diey, working a wasting 
asset, were to set the pace and even stand in die way of development 
in odier directions. Many Europe.ans began to rcahse diat the 
migratory system was bad in diat, combined wdi the colour bar, 
it forbade masses of Bantu from ever becoming eidier competent 
farmers or skilled workers, and destroyed family life, tribal cohesion 
;md social morals by taking away fiu: too many of the able-bodied 
males at one time from a given area. They, therefore, argued diat 
permanent dwellers in die reserves must be helped to find homes 
and employment dicre; diat family accommodation must be 
provided on the mines, and diat diey themselves must face the fact 
diat die Bantu in the toims were no mere ‘foreigners’ but folk 
entided to homes, freehold rights and advancement dierein. It 
was at least a beginning when a Lancashire caheo firm built a 
factory in die Ciskei, and the Board of Trade, condemning repres- 
sive measures, pointed out diat fuller use of natives in skilled jobs 
would benefit even die dominant wliite folk. Meanwliile, un- 
employment had not been increased appreciably by die dosing of 
die weaker wartime factories, and die new slant to native poHcy 
was confirmed by die splitting of die Labour Party, die larger half 
of wliich continued to support Smuts wliile die renmant went over 
to the Nationahsts. 

During die 1946 Session, the Government carried much valuable 
sodal legislation affecting all dasses and, by wdcomhig inmiigrants 
of ‘die right type’ and smoodiing the path of private organisations 
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dmt brought out skilled workers, encouraged ah immigration 
larger than South Africa had known for many years. It then found 
itself involved in difficulties with the Indians, the Bantu, South-W est 
Africa and the United Nations. As regards the first, Smuts’s recent 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act was much more 
Hberal than any preceding ‘pegging’ measure. True, it did not give 
tlic Natal Indians die much'^esired right to move freely throughout 
the Union in whicli die vast majority of them had been bom, nor 
confer on those in die Transvad the right to own real property; 
but it did go a long way towards reUeving Natal Indians of the 
cliecks imposed on their social and economic advancement by dieir 
legal inability to own land and houses. The Act extended the 
Durban landholding regulations to the whole of Natal by empower- 
ing Europeans and Indians to deal freely with one anodier in 
generously defined ‘exempted areas’, forbade them to do so elsewhere 
widiout Ministerial leave, and relied on a European-Indian Land 
Tenure Board to see tliat no real injustice was done. Further, it 
restored much of what the Natal Indians had been robbed a genera- 
tion back by giving them and the Transvaal Indians a communal 
francliise, whereunder they could elect one European Senator to sit 
beside another appointed by the Governor-General, and the Natal 
Indians alone could elect two Provincial Councillors who might be 
Indians. This half-loaf might have been acceptable to the mass of the 
folk concerned; but it was not to the Natal Indian Congress which 
organised passive resistance, nor to supporters in India who stigma- 
tised it as ‘hellish’, nor yet to tire Delhi Government which broke off 
all relations with the Union and thus prevented her farmers getting 
the jute-bags of which India was by far the largest source of supply. 

If tire Indians were the smallest, tire Bantu were by far the largest 
groups of those ‘wards’ for whom the white minority claimed to 
exercise trusteeship. The Government did indeed find white voluir- 
teers to train Bantu to build cheap houses for their needy urbanised 
kinsfolk in spite of resistance by white trade unionists, but they 
spoiled the effect of this gestirre by tlreir mishandling of native 
trouble on the Rand. There, 50,000 Bantu, whose European 
colleagues had long been demanding higher wages, theirrselves 
struck for more pay. Since their trade uirion had no official recogrri- 
tion, thousands of them marched into Johannesburg, where the 
PoHce drove tliem back with the loss of five killed and many 
injured (August 1946). The audiorities then indicted, tvithout any 
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proof, Communists and otlier agitators for having incited the strike 
and had to be content widi imprisoning some of diem for having 
merely abetted it after it had started. Undismayed, Smuts fore- 
shadowed a fairer deal for Bantu trade unions and the handing over 
of the administration of die reserves to die partially-clective native 
Representative Coimcil. Unfortunately, at that very moment, 
diis Council, dissatisfied ivith its existing powers, suspended its 
sittings siuc die and, presendy, boycotted die election of a so-called 
‘native’ parliamentary representative. 

Finally, dierc was die problem of Soudi-West Africa arid 
die United Nations. The Union had ruled ‘South-West’ as far 
as possible as part of itself in terms of its C mandate eidier directly 
or tlirough a local Legislative Council elected by the handful of 
male European residents. During die Axis war, die Germans 
had been deprived of naturahsation and die vote, but now they 
pressed for a restoration of both; die Windlioek legislature 
asked unanimously for incorporation in die Union, and at a 
not altogether satisfactor)' referendum, die mass of the natives 
were said to have agreed tiiercto. Hence, Smuts promised that 
die territor}’’ should soon have representation in the Union Par- 
liament and liimself went overseas to ask die United Nations 
to smile upon the proposal for incorporation. In the event, Soudi- 
West Africa was scarcely mentioned in the prolonged and acri- 
monious debates of die General Assembly; rather did the represen- 
tatives of India, the U.S.S.R. and many Latin American republics 
seize die opportunity to attack Soudi Africa for her obscurantist 
non-European poheies and, in especial, for her ‘oppression’ of her 
Indians. Setting aside Smuts’s plea diat, in terms of die U.N. 
Charter, ‘South-West’ was a purely domestic matter exempt from 
outside interference, and his reasonable suggestion diat the issue 
be referred to the International Court of Justice at the Hague, a 
large majority of the General Assembly demanded that the Govern- 
ments of India and the Union should report to it at its next meeting 
what steps they had taken to relieve die ‘oppressed’ Indians. 
Not one of die critics so mudi as mentioned die new Indian franchise. 
Angered though they were by diis flood of odium, much of it 
unjustified, poured on their country by outsiders, die majority of 
die House of Assembly accepted Smuts’s promise to continue to 
administer South-West Africa as heretofore and to submit reports 
to the Mandates Commission. 
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Litde of this strain was visible when the King and Queen and 
their two daughters toured Soutliem Africa during tire early months 
of 1947 to be given the warmest of welcomes by folk of all colours 
and classes, from himdreds of ex-republican oustryers in commando 
to the thousands of Natal Indians at Durban who defied the orders 
of their handful of Congress enthusiasts to boycott tire whole affair. 
The Royal wsit could not clrange the course of local politics nor 
prevent Havenga from working ever more closely with Malan, 
but, be that as it might, the Union made dre United Kingdom a large 
gold loan to help her out of her difficulties and also to avoid having 
to cut dorvn her orvn excessive doUar-spending, accepted dre Geneva 
Agreement on imperial preferences and tariffs, and saw her Prime 
Minister sail for England to talk •with certain odrer Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers on dre occasion of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
to dre Duke of Edinburgh. On Iris return. Smuts found awaiting 
liim the admirable report of the Fagan Commission advocating die 
gradual abandonment of dre migratory labour system, die simplifica- 
tion of die pass laws and tire better treatment of urbanised Bantu. 
He had no time, however, to act upon that Report, even if he would, 
because the statutory life of Parliament was ending and he must face 
a general election. That contest was not racial in the sense of being 
Afrikander versus British, but it was most certainly racial' in that 
die non-European question was the main issue. Malan stood for 
apartheid, drat is, dre separation of each racial group in die Union 
&om the others lest die wliite minority be swallowed up in ‘a 
coffee-coloured sea’ and dius lose all hope of maintaining its rule, 
racial purity and cmlisation. He taught, perhaps less fervidly, 
drat diis sorting out would be best for all concerned in that many 
causes of inter-racial firiction would be removed. In the unexpected 
event, the Dominion and other splinter parties were wiped out, 
and Malan achieved a dead-heat widi the United Party in the Senate, 
and, on a minority of the votes cast, a majority of five in die 
Assembly which he owed to Havenga’s Afiikaner Party (May 

1948). 

Malan had won over many English-speaking voters by promising 
not to press for a republic and to abandon neutrality if ever Russia 
became aggressive; now, wliile thanking diem for dreir support, he 
assured them of equal rights and of his desire to maintain the Union’s 
‘uniquely friendly relations’ -with all the members of the Common- 
wealth. His next steps were, however, much more disquieting. 
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for not only did lie sgeeddy cease to encourage immigration, but 
allowed public servants to once more join the Broederhond and Osse- 
wabraudwag. Presently, Havenga, bis Minister of Finance, who had 
inherited a large surplus and a hopeful revenue, was dismayed to 
find that lavish buffing in North America w'as draining the Union’s 
dollar resers'cs &t. He, therefore, imposed import controls, first 
on dollar imports and then on such sterling imports as did not 
originate in Southern Rhodesia and the High Commission Terri- 
tories. Next, he raised the relative price of gold by devaluing the 
long-overvalued Soudi Afiican poimd, and was encouraged to learn 
that huge quartz reefs had been discovered in tlie nordicm Orange 
Free State which promised a prolonged Hfe to mining provided 
always that water and native labour were forthcoming. 

Early in 1949, substantial successes in tlie Pro\dncial elections 
and tlie imtimely deadi of die liberal Hofmeyr emboldened Malan 
to press on with liis poUcy of apartheid, and dius set cacli of die cliicf 
racial groups free to ‘develop along its omti lines’ in its respective 
areas, even at the cost of aslting his ovm followers to do more of 
their own work dian hidicrto and face unwelcome immigration. 
As far as the Bantu were concerned, he was definite enough. 
Setting aside, on die one hand, demands by some Cape and Trans- 
vaal Nationalists that land aheady purcliascd for native use should 
be bought back for die use of Christenmense and, on die other, die 
impracticable suggestion of some Afiakander Professors and Dutdi 
Reformed Church muiisters diat dicre should be a ‘Bantustan’, 
virtually a large subordinate Bantu state, he reaffirmed die old 
dictum that ‘redundant’ Bantu must go to die aheady overcrowded 
reserves w’hich might one day cover one-cighdi of the surface of 
Soudi Afiica. He then warned the recalcitr-ont Native Representa- 
tive Council of its impending dissolution and, if he did give larger 
appropriations to native education, cut do^vn die feeding of native 
sdiool-children, the youngsters who needed it most. He dealt 
%vidi the Indians shordy by withdrai\'ing dieh recent frandiise, 
and harassed die Coloured folk in the comparativdy dvihsed 
Cape Peninsula by appointing, for die first time, separate post and 
booking office counters, waiting rooms and railway carriages. 
Furdier, he urged die Universities of Cape Town, die Witwaters- 
rand. Natal and Rhodes (Grahamstown) to fall into line tddi 
the officially pure white Afiikaans-speaking seats of higher learning 
by setting up colour bars. He then introduced apartheid, up to a 
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point, among tlie dominant white folk. This he did hy virtually 
repealing die clauses in liis o^vn Nationality and Flag Act of 1927 
whicli safeguarded die position of ‘Union nationals’ as ‘British 
subjects’. Inspired by die distinction reccndy drawn between 
timilnr capacities by Canada, die United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
Australia and Ceylon, and arguing diat die still more recent 
retention by republican India of her membersliip of ‘the Club’ 
had destroyed the very idea of a common Commonwealdi status, 
he waited till Smuts was safely embarked for London and Cam- 
bridge, of whidi University he had been elected Chancellor 
at die very moment of liis fall from power, and then unex- 
pectedly prolonged the Session and crashed through an utterly 
unforeseen Nationality Bill. Henceforward, Union nationals were 
to be merely ‘Soudi African citizens’ with no mention of British 
subjecthood, a status that could be attained either by birth in die 
country, descent from a Union national or cumbrous registration 
which left much to ‘the Minister’s’ discretion. To ensure that few 
newcomers should be able to vote at die next general election, the 
Act decreed that immigrant British subjects, even those recent 
arrivals who had come in the belief that they would get the franchise 
after die time-honoured wait of two years, would have to wait five 
years and genuine aliens six. 

At this stage, Malan was cliecked in mid-career. His indispensable 
Minister of Finance would not hear of furdier tampering with 
Bantu representation without ‘an adequate majority’, and, recalling 
promises by Hertzog and other prominent men that the politick 
rights of the Coloured folk should remain inviolate, held diat it 
would be a breach of ftiidi to put Coloured voters on a separate 
roU. Deaf to Malan’s anxious expostulations that, unless those 
voters were segregated, ministerialists could hardly hope to carry 
the sixteen Cape seats in wluch they were numerous, Havenga 
obliged liim to shelve his projected franchise legislation. In other 
directions, however, apartheid marclied on. The Bantu were 
relieved of all responsibilities, but also denied all benefits, under die 
Unemployment Insiuance Act; sucli few members of the white 
and non-Etuopean communities as might indulge in illicit inter- 
course widi one anodier, or even marry one another, were subjected 
to criminal penalties, and every adult was bidden carry an 
identity card inscribed with his or her racial origin. 

Welcome breaks in this official organisation of envy, malice and 
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all uncharitableness were afforded by the dedication of the Voor- 
trekker Monument near Pretoria whose excellent historical bas- 
rehefs were innocent of poHtical or racial rancour, by the presenta- 
tion of a Budget whicli reflected tlic steady financial improvement 
effected by die recent controls, and by the relaxation of some of 
diosc controls after the conclusion of an Agreement \vidi die 
United Khigdom and die United States. Six mondis later. Smuts 
died (ii September, 1950), leaving his successor. Jacobus Strauss, and 
a sadly divided Party to make what opposirion diey could to Malan’s 
apartheid. The United Party did not object to die abolition of die 
appeal to the Judicial Committee, a dead-letter these fifteen years, 
nor to die Suppression of Communism Act wliicli was more or 
less in Hue wth measures passed by the United States and several 
Commonwcaldi countries, while its resistance to the prescription 
of compulsory residential segregation on a colour basis by die Group 
Areas Bill was weakened by the refusal of some of its anti-Indian 
members to vote eidier way. It cannot h.ave been surprised that 
India’s retort to diis last measure should have been a refusal to take 
part in a round table conference on the hidian question. And then 
came the South-West Africa elections to revolutionise die situation. 
A few mondis back, die Union had given her mandated territory 
financial autonomy, offered its German residents die citizcnsliip 
and votes they had lost during die Axis war, and provided for die 
gross over-representation of its 40,000 Europeans by four Senators 
and six Assembly members in die Capetown Parliament. In die 
event, die 3,000 recently enfirancliised Germans swayed die balance 
and gave the NationaUsts all die new se.ats ui bodi Houses. Thus 
did Malan gain die prospect of a long lease of power and a majority 
of his own regardless of Havenga’s Afrikaner Party. 

Need’s must whai die Devil drives. Almost at once, Havenga 
agreed widi the Prime Minister diat die Coloured Folk in die Cape 
and Natal should have a partially elective Coloured Affairs Board 
which few of diem desired, be represented by one European 
nominee in die Senate, and, segregated on a separate voters’ roll, 
elect four Europeans to die Assembly. In addition, diose in die 
Cape were to elect two Provincial Councillors who might be 
Coloured men. Legally the situation was governed by one of die 
few ‘entrendied’ clauses in die Soudi Africa Act wliicli had brought 
die Union into being. That clause laid down diat no law should 
disqualify anyone from being a voter by reason merely of race or 
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colour unless it ■were passed by a majority of both Houses sitting 
togetlier and, on the tliird reading, by a nvo-tliirds majority of the 
total strcngdi of both Houses. Knowing tliat he could not get such 
a majority, Malan proposed to rely on bare majorities throughout 
on the plea that by making the Union truly sovereign the Statute 
of Westminster and the consequent Status Act had cancelled die 
entrenched procedure. LegaHty apart, the Opposition resisted diis 
claim as immoral, the Natal Pro’vincial Council condemned a 
precedent diat would endanger the entrenched official languages 
clause, the Coloured folk protested respectfully and large numbers of 
ex-Service men and women formed the Union-ivide and non- 
party Torch Commando to defend against a totahtarian-minded 
administration at home die fiberties diey had defended against Nazis 
in the field. Neverdieless, die Bdl went through by bare majorities 
and, just as wliite South Afi:icans were celebrating the tercentenary 
of the foimdation of Capeto^vn, the Appellate Di-vision pronounced 
the measure invaUd because it had been passed in defiance of the 
still operative entrenched clause. Malan hody refused to accept 
the verdict, tlireatened legislation to debar Judges from ‘testing’ 
Acts of a sovereign ParUament and, dicreby, inspired die Opposition, 
the Labour Part)’’ and the Torch Commando to proclaim a joint 
crusade to rid the Union of his administration. 

True to his word, Malan carried a measure constituting Parhament 
a High Court empowered to overturn any judgement of die Appel- 
late Di-vision wliich invahdated an Act. This High Court, reduced 
by the absence of other Parties to the level of the Nationafist caucus, 
overthrew the recent verdict of die Appellate Dmsion. When, 
however, diat Dmsion invahdated the Act constituting the High 
Court, Malan accepted its verdict but promised to make Courts 
versus Parhament an election issue. Meanwhile, the Afiican National 
Coundl and the South Afiican Indian Congress had organised 
meetings here and there to protest against discriminatory laws, and, 
after the Government had failed to stop them by naming five of tiieir 
leaders under the Suppression of Communism Act, let loose a 
passive resistance campaign (26 June, 1952). In spite of the Minister 
of Justice’s strong liint to the Pofice to go ‘shghdy beyond their 
powers in isolated cases’, only 800 people had been arrested by die 
end of the first month, and only a score had been con-victed of 
technical or ‘statutory Communism’. The authorities were then 
answered by groups of Liberals led by an Anglican Bishop, an 
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cx-Judge, four Senators and ‘native’ members of the Assembly who 
demanded equal opportunities for all and a return to the old Cape 
civihsation franchise. The Government then made it a serious offence 
to hold meetings for Africans or to incite Africans to break the law; 
tliereupon, wliite volunteers joined the resistance movement, one of 
whom, Patrick Duncan, son of a late Governor-General of die 
Union, togedier widi Manilal Gandlii, son of die Maliatma, were 
duly fined. Mudi harm was done to die cause by serious rioting at 
Port EUzabedi, East London, Kimberley and on die Rand, and 
though elsewhere all the demonstrations were peaceful, fully 8,000 
arrests had been made by die end of die year. The authorities 
repUed with drastic laws whidi made incitement to break die law 
a grave crime and, in the event of a serious dircat to die pubHc 
safety, empowered diem to suspend almost any common or 
statutory law and, diercaftcr, proceed by regulations which would 
lapse unless they were approved by ParHament diough without 
prejudice to anydiing diat might have been done under them. 
So, die Union drove on towards a general dcction in which the 
supremacy of Parliament and ‘People’ over the Courts was indeed 
an issue, and in which Malan might expect much support from 
English-speaking voters in die parts affected by die recent ‘resistance’ 
riots.^ It was pure gain to liim that, at that very moment, two British 
battalions should have had to be flown to Kenya to cope widi die 
Mau Mau atrocities committed by some of the Etikuyu against 
Europeans and, even more, dicir feUow-tribcsmen, and that, nearer 
home, Bantu should have shown signs of plamiing organised resist- 
ance to die wliite folk’s proposal to federate the Two Rliodesias 
and Nyasaland against the wishes of die vast majority of dieir 
inhabitants. 

The ending of the Axis war brought India no relief from internal 
strife. The communal disintegration wliich had set in long before 
that war readied its climax at the turn of 1945-46 in the dection 
campaigns for die Central Legislative Assembly, die first since 
1934, and for die Provincial legislatures, the first smee 1937. All 
were fought mider a direat of famine so dire diat Dellii had to beg 
the United States for grain, and widi a ferodty for whidi die diief 
blame must rest on the newly-released members of die Congress 

* Malan’s Nationalists won the general election of April 1953 by an inereased majority, 
though again by a minority of the votes cast. 
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Workiiig Committee. That body clamoured for a ‘National’ 
Govemrhent at once and refused even to discuss tlie ‘Pakistan’ 
whidi Sardar Patel, its most forceful member, insisted must mean 
civil war. As it was, the killings in Bombay, Calcutta and other 
large centres were so desperate that Gandhi, in terror and in vain, 
begged his blooddiirsty fellow-countrymen to desist and was 
answered by a mutiny of part of tlie Indian Navy and signs of 
unsteadiness in otlier Services. In the event, at tlie Centre, the 
Mahasahha failed to win any seats, the bitterly anti-Moslem Sikhs 
elected among others two members of tlie ultra-communal Akali 
Party, and tlie Moslem League more than lield its own ; but Congress 
gained comfortable majorities both in the Central Assembly and in 
die Provincial legislatures by winning some of the seats reserved 
for special groups as well as all die general or Hindu sects. 

As usual, the next push forward came from overseas. Backed by 
an assurance diat Indians could have independence even before they 
had framed a Constitution, Cripps and two of his colleagues arrived 
with a federal scheme. This plan met one of Congress’s chief 
demands by providing for a strong Centre, but its essential effect 
was to give die Moslem League its way by laying it down that 
Provinces were to be free to form diemselves into groups each of 
which should decide wliich powers were to be retained by them- 
selves and whicli handed over to die central authority. It warned 
the Princes, the smaller of whom were worried because die six 
hundred States had already been reduced by ‘grouping’ to some two 
hmidred and fifty, that paramountcy must go with the British, 
but that none of diem should be simply ‘transferred’ willy-nilly 
to any Indian Government. Finally, it empowered die Viceroy to 
set up an interim Government in wliich all portfohos, even diat of 
War Minister, should be held by Indians possessed of ‘the full 
confidence of the people’. Gandhi, Jinnah, the Working Com- 
mittees of Congress and the League and even die All-India Congress 
Committee approved in principle, and then the trouble began, for 
no single one of India’s rival leaders would negotiate with any other 
unless his views were accepted in advance. Of all the troublemakers 
Nehru was the worst. He induced Congress to go back on its 
Committee by alleging that die rights of the minorities were matters 
for Indians alone and not for the British, to torpedo ‘Pakistan’ by 
denying die right of Provinces to ‘opt’ out at the start, and to support 
Iiis threat diat, on entering die projected Constituent Assembly, it 
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would not hold itself hound by any conditions whatsoever. 
Inevitably, tlie Moslem League in its turn repudiated its Working 
Committee’s acceptance of the plan and gave fair warning that it 
would not suffer Congressmen alone to enter tire Constituent 
Assembly and there devise a Constitution tliat took no stock of die 
Cabinet Mission’s vital recommendations. 

The elections for die Constituent Assembly were held with 
the customary results Quly 1946), but sucli had been the accompany- 
ing bloodshed in Bombay, Calcutta and Bihar, and such die now 
endemic famine in swarming and mainly Moslem East Bengal, 
that however doggedly diey might boycott the Assembly, die 
Leaguers were frightened into taking their seats alongside Congress- 
men in die new interim Government. The coming of that Govern- 
ment marked die real going of die British, because, diougli power 
de jure might stUl lie widi the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
who could override die legislature if it endangered die peace and 
welfare of India, power de facto now lay widi Indian Ministers 
strong in die support of die elected representatives of the two great 
parties. Under die diairmanship of die dictatorial Nehru, the four- 
teen politiciaUy inexperienced men who composed diis Government 
welcomed a High Commissioner to look after purely British 
interests and exchanged Ambassadors widi die United States. 
They dien indicated plainly diat the overburdened British taxpayers 
and not they must find pensions for those British members of die 
I.C.S. who might wish to go when India became legally 
autonomous, watched die civilian Services become demorahsed as 
effective British authority faded away, and fended off famine by 
importing grain from whence they could. Meanwhile, the exclu- 
sively Congress Constituent Assembly carried endiusiasticaUy 
Neliru’s motion diat India was to be a sovereign independent 
Republic. 

Atdee now made up liis mind diat it was time diat the British 
did indeed ‘quit India’. He therefore gave die divided sub-continent 
the final thrust that carried it into puma swaraJ and partition by 
telling die astonished poHticians diat if diey had not made shift to 
rule diemselves by making dieir own Constitution before die end 
of June 1948, the United Kingdom audiorities would have to 
decide between handing over the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment to some sort of Government for British India as a whole, 
or in some areas to existing Provincial Governments, or in others 
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to such an administration as it might deem suitable. Having thus 
indicated that even British patience had limits, he proved that 
British intentions were good by sending out Lord Mountbatten 
as Viceroy to wind up what was left of die British Raj widiin the 
appointed time. Hailed by the delighted Mahatma as representadve 
of the first people in history to give up dominion of its own free 
ivill, the new Viceroy was sworn in at Dellii amid general acclama- 
tion (34 March, 1947). He at once gained the confidence of the 
leading politicians by tactfully quieting die alarm expressed by 
Congress’s big businessmen at the taxation imposed on such as 
they by the Moslem Minister of Finance, and, in a land trembling 
on die brink of civil war, persuaded Gandhi and Jinnali to issue a 
joint appeal against die rampant communal killings and displace- 
ment. But neither he nor they could stop Hindus and Sikhs from 
bristling against each other, die Punjab Sikhs from threatening mass 
disobedience, the Congress Working Committee from resolving 
that there must be a most tmsuitable partition of the Punjab, or the 
Mahasahha from condemning all ‘vivisection’ of Mother India 
and dien proposing to raise a private army to ‘vivisect’ pre- 
dominantly Hindu Western Bengal from the overwhelmingly 
Moslem half of diat unwieldy Province. StiU less could diey stop 
Neliru from fi:ightening die Princes by telling diem diat those who 
did not send representatives fordiwidi to die Constituent Assembly 
would be treated as foreigners and must take die consequences. 
The Viceroy, therefore, arranged a reasonable procedure for die 
election of State representatives, flew to London for discussions, 
and came back resolved to anticipate die date fixed for die transfer 
of power. 

Mountbatten induced Hindu, Moslem and Sikh leaders to accept 
an agreement providing for die creation of Pakistan and the 
subsequent granting of Dominion Powers and status to it and to 
truncated ‘India’ {2 June, 1947). Thus was Jinnah victorious at 
last. Probably for that very reason the agreement had a mixed 
reception. The inevitable mob outbreaks in Dcllii, Lahore and 
Calcutta soon subsided; but, however pleased Hindus might be that 
the bulk of the Indian Empire was to be ruled by men of their faith, 
they resented the ‘vivisection’ of that Empire and die prospective 
loss of die Pakistani granary from wliich the Moslems of Sind were 
already refusing to send them grain, while, if the Moslem Leaguers 
could take comfort firom the thought that Western Pakistan would 
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at least preserve to them the earliest conquests by Moslem invaders 
of Hinefustan and might hope to become the leading Moslem State 
in the world, they knew tliat they must in all probabiHty lose much 
of the Punjab and Bengal and cope with enemies who were demand- 
ing tliat a ‘Patlianistan’ be carved out of the flank of tlieir main block 
of territory. As for the minorities, die Indian Christians were 
satisfied and the multitudinous Untouchables were ready to accept 
Congress leadersliip in return for access to Hindu temples and the 
dropping of all talk of ‘caste Hindus’ and so forth; but the mixed- 
breed Anglo-Indians dreaded lest Nationahsts should deprive them of 
dieir wonted employments, while the Princes, the most notable 
minority ofaU, viewed die future widi justifiable anxiety. However, 
diesc potentates knew diat the Crown could not shelter them much 
longer and beheved that by acceding to one or odier of die two 
future Dominions they would be simply carrying on under a 
system of control to wliicli dicy were accustomed. Hence, though 
die majestic Nizam of Hyderabad reserved the right to become 
independent after die going of die British, nearly all the rest yielded 
to the arguments and occasional discreet pressure of the Viceroy 
and of Patel, Member for die States Department, and signed instru- 
ments providing for die transfer to die future Dominions of diosc 
responsibilities for defence, communications and external affairs 
that had always been reserved to the Imperial authorities. They 
were assured that by so doing diey had not bound dicniselvcs in any 
way to accept the Constitution of cidier Dominion. Thus was the 
final plan accepted. In due time, Assam ‘opted’ for India, wliile 
Sind, die Nordi-West Frontier Provhice and Baluchistan ‘opted’ 
for Pakistan. The Boundary Commission got to work as soon as 
the Sikhs had voted for the partition of die Punjab and die Bengal 
Legislative Assembly for the ‘vivisection’ of its immense Province. 
Mountbatten aimouiiccd diat die splendid Indian Army would have 
to be ‘vivisected’ also, and diat he liimsclf was to be Governor- 
General of India as well as cliairiiian of a Joint Defence Council. 
Jiimah, deservedly, was to rule Pakistan as Governor-General from 
its newly-chosen capital of Karaclii. 

The Day of Independence, 15 August, 1947, was hailed widi 
endiusiasm and an accentuation of communal killings in Delhi 
and Calcutta. And then came disaster. Hordes of Hindus trekked 
fiom East Bengal into West Bengal and from Western Pakistan 
into die United Provinces to die accompaniment of widespread 
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violence wliidi readied its climax in Delhi, where the murder and 
expulsion of Moslems and the inrush of Hindus were such that tlie 
old capital of the Moguls lost its Islamic character. In Western 
Pakistan there was more panic than killing, though Pathans invaded 
the North-West Frontier Province whose incompetent Congress 
Minis try Jinnah dismissed. A far worse story had to be recorded 
of the partitioned Punjab in either half of which governance and 
the divided poKce force had broken down even before the Day of 
Independence. There, some 4,000,000 folk fled in opposite directions 
from they knew not what, dioking tlie roads and railways and too 
often meeting tlieir deaths on the way firom starvation, cholera, 
drowning, or at eacli other’s hands. The one redeeming feature 
of the catastrophe was that Nehru and the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Liaqat Aft Khan, dashed off to the scene together and, 
failing to check the Great Treks, set their respective troops to 
directing the human torrents much of which flowed as far east as 
Hindu Biliar, or into neighbouring Princely States whence the 
survivors presendy flowed back because killing was going on there 
also. 

In spite of the Punjab horror, both Governments kept their feet, 
maintained undivided India’s embargo on South African goods, 
and assailed the peccant Union in the General Assembly of U.N.O. 
On the other hand, neidier Government had been able to get forward 
with day-to-day tasks. India had indeed pubHshed her draft Consti- 
tution, but Pakistan had hardly touched hers and neither had found 
leisure to tackle die rampant Provincialism, the corruption and 
callous disregard for the underdogs displayed by many Provincial 
administrations, or the grave faUing-off in the quantity and quality 
of production induced by the demands of employers for higher 
profits and of hands for higher pay. Small wonder that many folk, 
desiring a strong Centre, should have talked of going back to the 
British Cabinet Mission’s projected federation. Nehru elected 
radier to extend his power by drawing in the Princely States, 
nearly all of wliidr were either embedded in, or adjacent to, his 
India. The vast majority had been drawn in thus even before the 
Day of Indepaidence, more than half of them to be incorporated 
with neighbouring Provinces, many otliers to be grouped in 
Saurastra, and all to be subjected to ‘a perfect welter of democracy’. 
Nearly all of the thirty that survived as separate entities had ‘acceeded’ 
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to India, but three were proving difficult. Neliru and Patel, there- 
fore, proceeded to show them that no State was to he allowed to 
defy their ‘purposive pohey’; in short, they compelled them to 
come in. 

The first of these diree States was Junagadh, a tiny principahty 
^vith a Hindu population not far from Sind. Its Moslem Nawab 
had acceded to Pakistan, but was not forced to change his mind at 
the point of die bayonet. The second was Hyderabad, the largest 
of all die States, again widi a predominandy Hindu population. 
Its Moslem Nizam, trusting to the promises of Mountbatten and 
Patel, had cliosen an independence which was recognised by the 
rest of the world. But not by Nehru. Fearing probably that die 
Communist ideas, which were carrying all before them in China, 
might take root in semi-feudal Hyderabad and spread thence 
to India, he began to bring pressure on the Nizam by stopping 
Moslems from entering his territory on the ground diat they 
were recruits for the Razakars, die mihtant ^\’ing of die Moslem 
minority, a danger to Hindus and the real masters of Hyderabad. 
Presendy bodi parties subscribed to a one year stand-still agreement, 
and Ncliru foimd his hands free to deal with die diird of die recalci- 
trant States, Kaslimir-Jammu. Tlris principahty was a very different 
proposition, because it formed part of die dangerous Nordi-West 
Frontier and was bordered on the far side by die Pakistani Nordi- 
West Frontier Province in whose inflammable Padians neighbour- 
ing and independent Afghanistan took a keen stepfadierly interest, 
and on die inner side by India herself along die difficult firontier of 
East Punjab. Her Maharajah was a Dogra Hindu, but, save in 
Hindu Jammu, die vast majority of her peoples were Moslems. 
The majority rehgion, trade, conmiunications and the flow of die 
Indus and her tributaries, the Five Rivers on whidi so much of the 
hfe of die Ptmjab and Pakistan depended, all drew her towards 
Karachi, but, failing inclusion in Pakistan, she was a good case for 
partition. Nehru would have neidicr one solution nor the other. 
Himself a Kashmir-bom Bralmian who hated the ver)" idea of 
Pakistan, a frequent visitor to die disputed State in die interests of 
Congress democracy, the warm friend of die leader of die local 
Moslem Congress, Sheikli AbduUali, who was at the moment in 
gaol by order of liis sovereign, he meant to have die whole of his 
native country for India. 

The Maliarajah dithered wliile both sides courted liim and, as he 
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afterwards alleged, Pakistan applied economic pressure. Liaqat, on 
the contrary, declared presently tliat he had resolved to accede to 
India even before Hindu mobs had sent Moslems flying to Peshawar 
and Lahore and committed outrages in Pakistan itself. At news of 
these wild doings, Moslem Patlian tribesmen from die ungarri- 
soned marches of the North-West Frontier Province forced die 
Maharajah into die open by rushing to die rescue of their co- 
reUgionists and sweeping up to die very gates of Srinagar, the capital 
(October 1947). The Maharajah, thereupon, released Sheikh 
Abdullah, wired to Dellii for help, interviewed Nehru and dien, 
leaving him to collogue with the Sheikh, hurried off to the com- 
parative safety of Jammu whence he appomted his newly-Hberated 
prisoner head of a ‘popular’ government. Meanwhile, pleading that 
it would be a ‘betrayal of trust’ to desert a rider in distress who had 
called for help, Nehru flew in troops. These chased the invaders 
away from the capital, but failed to clear them out altogether before 
winter stabilised die front. 

Nehru raised die Kashmir issue in the Security Council accusing 
Pakistan of having allowed 50,000 Pakistanis to raid die State and 
of maintaining 100,000 more on its borders. Possibly because he 
saw that the British and Americans took an unkind view of his 
imperialism, he secured the adjournment of die debate and went 
home to deal widi die economic war diat was embittering the 
mutual relations of die two new Dominions to die usual accompani- 
ment of communal killings that were only stayed when Gandlii 
fasted, for die last time. Nehru found Sind stoppmg refugee Hindus 
from taking .with them goods which, it held, were essential to 
Pakistan, unofficial Indians retaliating by withholding from Pakistan 
mudi-needed macliinery, veliicles and coal, and his own colleagues 
keeping back millions of rupees wiiich were due to Pakistan under 
a recent agreement on the division of assets and liabilities between 
the two countries. He had scarcely agreed to hand over these rupees 
in exchange for Pakistani trice when die Indian Empire came to an 
end suddenly. On 30 January, 1948, a Hmdu fanatic shot die 
Mahatma dead; on 28 February, the last British battalion marched 
down to its ships through the Gate of India at Bombay to the strains 
of AhW Lang Syne, and, on i March, India and Pakistan proclaimed 
each odier foreign territory. It was the end of a long and notable 
story. 
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Lidia, now legally a full Dominion, carried on under her elderly 
Ministry and Parliament ignorant of world affairs. The Delhi 
authorities concluded a sterling balance agreement with tlie 
United Kingdom, launclied a sorely-needed ten-year plan of 
uidustrial and agricultural development, and warned Provincial 
enthusiasts that diey would not meet deficits arising from their 
varied and often fiuitastic schemes of betterment. They were 
dien faced with full-dress war in Kaslimir. There, invading Pakistan 
troops fought die Indians in occupation, wliile Afghanistan openly 
supported local troublemakers, one of whom was a great friend of 
Congress, by demanding an independent ‘Padianistan’ wliich should 
include half the Nordi-West Frontier Province. Jiimali, however, 
brought Kabul to a better frame of mind by taking swift action 
against die local malcontents, and then went near to partitioning 
Kashmir by scttmg up the Azad Government in die part that 
Karachi controlled over against Shcikli Abdullah’s administration 
in die part die Lidians held. It was thus a land at war of wliicli 
Mountbatten took a cordial farewell (June 1948), a land anxious also 
lest Neliru’s imperialism might face it ividi yet another war, this 
time over Hyderabad into wliicli, after mondis of futile bickering, 
Neliru sent liis troops on their ‘mission of mercy’. Li face of diis 
‘police action’, die bewildered Ni2ani promptly acceded to India. 

The bclhcosc Nehru now went to London and was assured by 
liis colleagues hi the Prime Ministers’ Conference that room could 
be found in ‘die Club’ even for his Repubhc (October 1948). He 
returned home to work for an early election, wliich might give 
Congress a compact majority in die Centr.al Legislature thanks to the 
new adult suffrage uncompheated by communal electorates. To 
clear die ground for diis contest, he hiduced the existing legislature to 
complete the Constitution inter alia by adopting English as die official 
language for die next fifteen years and, diereafter, Hindi, wliile, 
in the economic field, he cut hard currency imports, pushed on 
\vidi sdiemes for producing more food, and meanwliile bought 
in the sterling area the food India must have. At diis stage die 
Kashmir scandal passed into another phase. A Commission sent 
out by the anxious Security Council induced bodi sides to agree 
to a cease fire, but could in no wise persuade Nehru to agree to a 
plebiscite on the future of die country. Radier did die Indian 
Prime Minister proclaim publicly that Kashmir was part of India 
wliich no power on earth could take away, and have die satisfaction 
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of seeing the Maharajah set off on liis travels leaving one of his sons 
and Sheikh AbduUali to act for him. The departing monarch also 
left the rival armies glaring at one anotlier across the cease fire line 
vflule their Governments quarrelled about the precise location of 
that line and the disbanding of die Azad Government’s forces. 

In such circumstances, Honourable Members at Delhi were 
dismayed to learn that far from Dominion status giving them 
the promised cheap government, expenditure had actually risen 
largely because of their Prime Minister’s warlike adventures. 
Conceiving that the limit of direct taxation had been reached, they 
fell back wholdreartedly on that indirect taxation which hits the 
masses hardest of all, and tlien listened ruefully to ministerial 
comments on tire strained condition of the finances of most of the 
Proviirces, laments by leading Congressmen that many of these great 
areas were in the hands of men who had no idea of leadership or 
traditions of parliamentary rule, and protests firom more than one 
Prince that the ‘democratisation’ of their States had put autliority 
into the hands of inferior understudies of Congress who made the 
rulers’ lives a burden. Unabashed, Nehru hurried overseas to refurbish 
die tarnished Congress legend in the United States and came home 
to share in the rejoicings at the proclamation of Iiis Republic 
(January 1950) . An elected President took the place of the Governor- 
General and, now that appeals to the Judicial Committee had been 
abolished, the Indian Supreme Court became the final legal au- 
thority. Thus uplifted, Nehru expressed his wish to see Communist 
China represented on U.N.O.; but when the United Nations called 
for help in Korea, he could only offer suave advice. Troops he 
could not send, even if he would, because most of his were locked 
up in Kashmir. 

Relations witli Pakistan grew steadily worse. The erection of 
customs barriers had not led to the expected end of all trade with 
tliat country because humble folk on either side of the new line 
had organised a barter traffic at wliich the rival authorities prudently 
winked; but when Pakistan refused to follow India in devaluing' 
her currency, trade did come to a stand. Even when the two 
Governments agreed to exchange a few goods for three months, 
Neliru withheld Pakistani assets and refugee property, wrecked a 
conference on the control of the headwaters of the Five Rivers, 
and, over Kaslunir, showed himself as obstinate as only a Brahman 
could be. He refused to go with Liaqat in accepting the Security 
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Council’s United States nominee as arbitrator, or in adopting the 
informal suggestions of liis Canadian and Australian successors 
that tliere should be a mutual and simultaneous withdrawal of 
troops followed by plebiscites and partition, because, in his eyes, 
the Pakistani ‘aggressors’ would be ‘appeased’ if the Malrarajali, 
videlicet Sheikli AbduUali, were denied full control of tire country 
during tliose plebiscites. Nor would he listen to yet more informal 
advice from some of tlie members of the Commonwealtli Prime 
Ministers’ Conference (January 1951). Dwelling on the undesir- 
ability of settling inter-Dominion disputes by force, he held on to 
his part of Kashmir by that very means, and forgetful that rehgion 
had given him liis chief excuse for seizing overwhelmingly Hindu 
Hyderabad, insisted diat tlie future of predominantly Moslem 
Kashmir must be settled on purely pohtical and economic grounds 
without die distractions of religious ‘propaganda’. Possibly to 
show what he meant, he began to lend increasing unofficial support 
to Moslem Afghanistan’s renewed demand for a ‘Padianistan’, 
which was now to be extended right up to the Indus at die expense 
of loathed Pakistan. Then came die elections for the Lower House 
of die Indian Central Legislature and die Provincial legislatures 
(October 1951-Jamlary 1952). The results held outUttle hopeofa 
change for the better, for though the Mahasahha and other sectarian 
parties fired ill. Congress dominated most of die Provinces and 
got home agaui at the Centre. On die other hand, it had only 
done so with a healdiUy reduced majority, and must face a fiirly 
solid Conununist Opposition wliicli had not only gained the upper 
hand in several Provinces, especially in the Untoucliable South, but 
had won many seats at the Centre. 

Nehru must now bear a heavier burden than ever because 
Patel, die devoted sharer of liis multiple ministerial burdens, had 
just died (December 1950). Distressed by the faUhig off in quahty 
of university aspirants for pubHc office, he had to face increasing 
difficulties widi Provinces wliich, even when the rice ration was 
cut drastically, showed no readiness to co-operate in the distribution 
of such supphes as there were. On the heels of this depressing 
display came the census returns, which showed that die popula- 
tion had risen by 108,730,000 during die past generation and 
diat die average span of life was twenty-seven years and die 
average income less, dian £,zo a year. Plainly, there was need 
for die Five Year Plan of development wliicli Nehru now launched. 
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Equally plainly tliere was need for a settlement in Kashmir, 
but diis he postponed by wrecking the most recent attempt 
of the Security Coundl to mediate. Then, while the rival armies 
concentrated on either side of the cease fire line, he went a 
long way towards integrating tlie disputed State with his Dominion 
by agreeing with Sheikh Abdullah that, inter alia, the Dogra dynasty 
shoidd make way for a ‘Head of the State’ recommended by the 
Kaslunir legislature, a Head who soon proved to be a son of 
die ex-Mahatajah, and tiiat Kashmir should have a Constituent 
Assembly to which, in due course, aU the Sheikh’s nominees were 
returned unopposed. Ill content widi the rule of a Moslem Prime 
Minister, die Hindus of Jammu, backed by die extremist Akali 
Siklis and die Mahasabha, started a furious agitation for the in- 
corporation of their section of Kashmir with Hindu India. And dien 
the expected happened. Pakistan, scourged by drought, accused 
India of taking more dian her fair share of the vital headwaters of 
the Indus basin, and was not placated by Nehru’s bland denial 
diat she was doing anything of die sort. As if to atone for dius 
accentuating the strain avith die Government of a sister Dominion, 
Indian delegates made statesmanlike proposals wliich in due time 
led to a check on the fighting in Korea, while Nehru himself agreed 
aiidi some reluctance to give free transit to sucli Gurkhas as the British 
might recruit in landlocked Nepal, and praised die Commonwealdi 
connection so warmly that the House of the People at Dellii over- 
whelmingly rejected a motion that India should withdraw from an 
association whose great virtue, in its Prime Minister’s opinion, was 
that it bound none of its members. 

Pakistan’s principal problems were religious, constitutional and 
economic. Jinnah, as a modernist, first successfully resisted die efforts 
of Islamic endiusiasts to clamp the new Dominion into the mould of 
a theocratic State and then turned to avresde with the Provincial 
hydra. He admitted that distant East Bengal must have its own 
Provincial authority and, though the main mass of Pakistan in die 
west was not too large to be ruled from a single centre, resisted the 
temptation to make mmself a second Ataturk. Nevertheless, he took 
a strong Hne in diose parts by dismissing die Premier of Sind and 
arraigning liini in the courts for gross corruption, and by clapping 
other leaders into gaol for plotting a ‘Padianistan’ in collaboration 
with the hostile Afghans and proposing to turn the whole of 
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Pakistan into a Union of Free Socialist Republics. To hold the 
Pathans yet more firmly in dicck, he took powers to deal sternly 
witli frontier trouble-makers, especially such as were egged on by 
foreigners. In the economic field, he convinced of tlieir error tliose 
many Pakistanis who accused the British of fearing competition 
wheJi they did not give tliem all die capital equipment diey demanded 
overnight, and reassured hesitant British investors by showing diat 
he wshed his country to remain within the Commonwealth and, 
presendy, by revealing a fairly marked preference for free 
enterprise. He began to shed controls, called in British and Scandi- 
navian industrial experts, set up a State Bank to make liis Dominion 
autonomous in currency and finance, and smiled upon die new 
Researcli Organisation diat was to reconcile Allali and Mammon. 
So might Pakistan, reasonably self-sufficient in the matter of food- 
supphes, hope to earn plentiful foreign exchange by the sale of her 
wool, liides, cotton and, above all, the jute of wliich East Bengal 
produced some three-quarters of die world supply, and hope also 
to supplement her scanty coal with hydro-electric power once she 
had loosened Nehru’s hold on the headwaters of her Five Rivers. 
Meanwhile, in the external sphere, Jinnali was so angiy^ at the feeble 
way in whicli U.N.O. handled the Junagadh and Kashmir disputes, 
and so furious at Truman’s interference in predominantly Moslem 
Palestine, that he exchanged Ambassadors widi Russia. Again, from 
die moment diat he suspected Moimtbatten of favouring India 
unduly, liis relations widi DcUii had become more and more strained 
and nearly readied breaking-point when Ndiru snatdied Hyder- 
abad (September 1948). Twenty-four hours later, Jinnali died. 

The new Governor-General and liis Prime Minister, Liaqat Ah 
Khan, were happy to escape war over Hyderabad and readily 
accepted a cease fire in Kashmir. They then agreed widi India on 
financial problems arising out of the partition of die Punjab and 
Bengal, but, facing the fact diat only one of dieir Provinces showed 
a surplus, instituted an inquiry into die corrupt practices of die ex- 
Premier of Sind and entrusted the administration of West Piuijab 
entirdy to its Governor. During a short Session, Liaqat effected a 
compromise between Moderates and Moslem die-hards and made 
some progress towards drafting a Constitution. He could do Htde 
to reheve the housing shortage, but he did carr}' a Budget wliidi, 
hke die first, showed a surplus and left the main \vdght of 
direct taxation on die shoulders of the well-to-do where he himsdf 
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had placed it in liis famous Budget for undivided India. Dis- 
appointed by bis experiences at a Commonwealth Conference 
(May 1949) Jind doubting the value to his cormtry of membersliip 
of a ‘Club’ which did not give her tlie security she craved nor do 
anything definite about Kashmir, he showed signs of departing 
firomjinnah’s prudent policy in two respects: first, in face of Afghan 
jeers and threats of highly-placed enemies in Sind and West Punjab 
to split the Moslem League, he got rid of two British Governors 
and filled their places widi Pathans, and then flirted with Stalin 
to the point of securing, first of Dominion Prime Ministers, an 
invitation to Moscow. Though such a visit would have been an 
effective counterblast to Nehru’s recent visit to Wasliington, 
Liaqat did not go. Ratlier did he swing back towards the Common- 
wealth camp, realising that tlie British were sending Pakistan ail 
the capital goods and defence equipment they could spare and tliat 
some of tlieir newspapers were saying many of the things he 
thought about Nehru. He did, indeed, cut off appeals to the 
Judicial Committee, but he helped the United Kingdom by reducing 
dollar expenditure and agreed with India that she should send 
Pakistan more coal and other goods and receive in excliange 
less jute and cotton than formerly. So far, so good; but there was 
still trouble in many Provinces over the wide powers held by the 
Centre, and, in die east, Patel, the Mahasahha and an irresponsible 
Hindu Press pardy caused and partly inflamed the rioting and blood- 
shed diat spread rapidly from Calcutta over the whole of the Two 
Bengals. At last, however, the tumult died do^vn and Liaqat was 
firee to visit the United States. Next, after a first refusal to go 
unless Kashmir was discussed, he took his seat once more at a 
Commomvealdi Conference, whence he retxuned home dis- 
appointed of any result arising fi:om informal talks on that wearisome 
topic for the now invariable reason (January 1951). Be that as it 
might, he doggedly induced his people to look westward where 
die United States, encouraged by the United Kingdom, was seeking 
to ease die strain between Pakistan and Afghanistan, and both great 
Powers were projecting a welcome peace settlement with Japan. 
If Hindus chose die moment at wliicli the Kashmir crisis had become 
almost unbearable to panic out of East Bengal, it was reassuring 
diat they sliould have been checked speedily by their own leaders, 
a sign diat dieir Province was indeed a part of Pakistan and 
no mere colonial appendage. Nearer home, moreover, Liaqat 
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was able to deal decisively -with a group of army officers who 
conspired with Communists to overtlirow his administration. At 
this anxious juncture, he was shot dead by a young Patlian, a 
refugee from Afghanistan (16 October, 1951). But he and Jinnah 
had done tlieir work. Pakistan was no longer merely one man’s 
imagining, but an established State rejoicing in hopeful finances 
and a trade boom. 

Liaqat’s successor first tried to calm India’s agitation by giwng a 
plain liint tliat however mudi he might sympathise with Moslem 
Egypt in her dispute witli the United Kingdom over die Suez 
Canal zone and die Sudan, he would not join any Middle East 
Defence Organisation luiless that quarrel was ended and Egypt her- 
self joined. He dien released liis Provinces from dieir crippling 
dependence on die Centre by accepting die Raisnian Award which 
recommended the transfer to diem of important sources of revenue 
(December 1951), a Avisc measure which he hoped might raise the 
standard of pubfic fife in East Bengal and some other Provinces, and 
encourage West Punjab to cart}' much-needed land reforms still 
further. The Government was rewarded by a resounding Moslem 
League electoral victory in the Nordi-West Frontier Pro\tince, a 
victor}’' whicli was by no means entirely due to the new adult suffrage. 
Then good luck deserted Pakistan. Wliile die authorities were 
devising a long-term sclicmc of education, die slump came suddenly. 
A bumper cotton crop, stiffer United St.ates restrictions and rcwved 
cut-throat Japanese competition brought prices dovm tvidi a run 
at die very moment diat Pakistanis found far more jute on dieir 
hands dian overseas buyers, the Calcutta weavers and dieir own 
diree pioneer mills could possibly take. To make matters wone, 
drought forced die Govemmait to risk losing popularity by main- 
taining import restrictions. Nor were troubles merely economic. 
Educational grievances inspired students, vigorously supported by 
rouglis, to riot in Karachi to such effect tiiat die troops had to 
turn out and gain the audioritics time in wliidi to remedy diose 
grievances. Sectarian differences were frmdamentally far more 
serious. The mullahs and dieir numerous rural followers started a 
campaign to have die somewhat heterodox Ahniedis treated as a 
non-Moslem minority, and diereby attacked die Foreign Minister 
who was a zealous member of diat sect. Before die end, martial 
law had to be proclaimed in Lahore. Similarly, religious antipadiies 
showed themselves in a measure in the Hindu exodus from East 
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Bengal set on foot by die proposed institution of a full system of 
passports and visas; but this movement was once more stopped by 
locM leaders and the belated institution of that system. 

It was against this stormy background that the Constituent 
Assembly debated the Constitution (December 1952). It had before 
it die report of a committee, which, without indicating whether or 
no the country should remain within die Commonwealth, recom- 
mended that Pakistan shotdd become a federation of Provinces 
and acceding States. At die Centre, Provinces and States were to be 
represented by the 120 members of the House of Units and die public 
by the 400 members of die House of die People elected by adult 
suihage. In order to hold die balance true between West and East 
Pakistan, the committee risked offending die proud Punjabis by 
proposing that diese two halves of the Federation should have equal 
representation in both Houses, for, after all. East Bengal contained 
a very high proportion of die total population. Again, to placate 
the mullahs, it proposed that boards of men weU-versed in Islamic 
law should advise the audiorities at the Centre and in each Unit 
on the possible repugnancy of legislation to that law, and thus laid 
itself open to die charges of being undemocratic by giving such wide 
powers to extra-parliamentary bodies and, worse stiU, of being un- 
Islamic by virtually recognising die existence of a priesdiood. No 
final conclusions were reached yet awliile. It was possibly widi rehef 
that the Assembly turned away to accept a Budget wliich was by 
no means as terrifying as had been anticipated. Meanwhile, 
the Kashmir scandal dragged on exacerbated by a quarrel with 
India over the use of the headwaters of the vital Five Rivers 
(February 1953). Such was their indignation that many Pakistanis 
held that war was the only way out. 

The British had not forgotten their dependencies even during 
the Axis war. At first they had not been able to do much for them 
under the Colonial Welfare and Development Act of 1940, but as 
shipping became less scarce, they did more and more, offering to 
pay for sudi schemes put forward by them as did not demand staff 
or imported materials and, in the constitutional sphere, giving 
Jamaica adult suffrage and a strong thrust in the direction of self- 
government. Early in 1945, they amended die Act of 1940 by raising 
to X^^o,ooo,ooo tlie original sum of 5,^50,000,000 that was to be 
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spent on welfare, development and research during tire coming- ten 
years. 

The British were not left free to effect colonial reforms wdiout 
criticism and obstruction. Beside demandmg the Falkland Islands, 
die Argentine, and neighbouring Chile also, claimed footings 
in British Antarctica farther south mainly on the strength of a 
meteorological and a whaling station wliich diey had acquired 
respectively at British invitation. In 1947, a bevy of Argentine 
Admirals and the Cliilean President in person superintended the 
foimdation of further meteorological stations of tiieir own in 
diat region. Thus emboldened, Guatemala pressed her claim to die 
whole or part of British Honduras so velieniently that the British 
had to send troops and a cniiscr to the colony’s capital (1948). These 
disputes were dicn transferred to Bogota, the cluefcity of Colombia, 
where, in spite of the cliilly reminder that odier folk’s colonies were 
no business of dieirs, die purely consultative Pan-American 
Conference accepted Brazil’s claims to British Guiana and similar 
territories, and resolutions by Chile and the Argentine against 
British ‘coloniahsm’. It even offered die inliabitants of the said 
possessions die clioice between independence and incorporation 
wdi some neighbouring republic, and, finally, condemned the 
retention by Europeans of any colonies whatsoever in die Americas. 

At die time of Avriting, the Union Jack stiU flies at the accustomed 
places in those Americas and, above all, in the Caribbean area. 
So far were West Indians from accepting either of die alternatives 
proferred by die Pan-American Congress that they contemplated 
some form of diat federation wliich die Imperial authorities had 
proposed from time to time. Tliis was a solution wliicli had many 
attractions in spite of die obvious difficulties of wide dispersion, poor 
conmiunications, the poverty and backivardness of the masses, lack 
of educated folk of whatever colour, and inter-island jealousies. 
At Wliiteliall’s suggestion, representatives from all the Caribbean 
colonies met in 1947 at Montego Bay, where diey appointed a 
drafting conmiittce. Encouraged by the grant of near self-govern- 
ment to Barbados and Jamaica and the foundation of die West 
Indian University at Kingston, diey met again diree years later. 
‘Continental’ British Guiana and die distant Balianias and Bermuda 
hung back, but the rest, disregarding Guatemala’s protest, accepted 
federation in principle. 
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In Asia, die British let diree dependencies go, held on to a fourdi 
iridi difEculty and promoted yet anodier to die rank of Dominion. 
The first to be let go was mandated Transjordan whidi became the 
independent State of ‘Jordan’. The second was Palestine. Here, 
to end the quarrellhig, if diat might he, of poHtical Zionists and the 
resident Arab majority, the United States and die U.S.S.R. drafted 
a scheme of partition and secured the appointment by U.N.O. 
of a Commission wliich was soon at work arranging for the transfer 
of Jews and Arabs to tiieir respective areas. This Commission 
relied on the patient British Tommies to enforce its recommenda- 
tions, but the British, sick of the whole infuriating business, gave 
up tiieir mandate, and, after due notice, marched out leaving it 
nominally in charge. The unhappy Swedish head of the Commis- 
sion was soon murdered; some of the states of the Arab League, led 
by Egypt, attacked now-independent ‘Israel’ and got die worst of 
it, and, amid the uproar, the Zionists drove out swarms of Arabs 
to make room for an unlimited number of Jewish immigrants to 
die Much Promised Land. They left the refugees to be saved from 
starvation by the harassed United Nations. 

Burma, the diird of the British dependencies to be jettisoned, 
this time reluctandy, was much more imposing dian either of these 
littie Middle Eastern territories. The vast majority of its 17,000,000 
inliabitants were Burmese Buddhists who were worried by die 
presence of hill tribesmen, perhaps one milhon unassiniilable South 
Indian Tamils, inveterate usurers, forestallers and regraters, and a 
quarter of a milhon Cliinese, Communists for die most part. 
Burmans were also irritated by the fact that nearly all the major 
activities of tiieir country were in the hands of the much more 
vigorous British, Indians and Chinese. When Burma had at last 
been -cut off ftom ahen India in 1937, it had been endowed with a 
most hberal Constitution which gave its people control over every- 
thing except defence, external affairs and the hdlmen, few of whom 
had ever been controlled by Burmese kings. Communism had 
aheady been spreading even before the Japanese invasion. During 
tiiat invasion, die able and unscrupulous Burman, U San, and his 
supporters massacred in the wake of the Japanese so energetically 
and backed every ‘popular’ cause so vehemendy that they spread 
Communist doctrines widely and, when the British returned, 
continued to massacre with such zeal that most Burmans befieved 
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tliey were the real liberators of their country. The British proposed 
that there should be progress by easy stages from official rule to full 
Dominion status, a proposal diat probably satisfied most of the 
inhabitants, except the Ihllmen who loathed the Burmese. Not so 
U San. Having been appointed Head of the Home Department in 
tlie prematurely-created Executive Council, he recruited enough of 
his country’s swarming dacoits to man a large People’s Volunteer 
Army and then, by dint of gerrymandering /and terror, had himself 
returned to the prematurely-created Legislative Coimcil by an 
overwhelming majority. His speedy assassination by rivals did not 
stay die march of events. Having exacted a mild treaty whicli 
bound Burma in a special rcladonsliip to the Commonwealdi, die 
British left her in January 1948 in sovereign independence to spread 
her version of Communism to adjacent Siam, Indo-Cliina, Mdaya, 
India and China herself. 

Frequent casualty lists still show diat the British did not hke- 
wisc abandon the jumble of Provinces and States that men call 
‘Malaya’. Outside the direc Straits Setdements of Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore, Sultans and their British Resident ruled a very 
mixed population, die majority of diem excitable Malays widi 
whom were interspersed locally-bom Eurasians, Tamils and 
Cliincse. Prior to the Japanese invasion, there had been but 
htdc raciahsm other dian die resentment of the racial minorities 
that all administrative posts should go to British or Malays. The 
coming of die Japanese changed all diat. Not only did Cliinese- 
bom Communists scatter themselves over die countryside, but die 
Malayan Communist Party made their Malayan People’s Anti- 
Japanese Army die spearhead of die Resistance. Once die war 
was over, the leaders of diat army proceeded to fight for a Com- 
munist State, recruiting dieir forces almost entirely from Chinese 
newcomers and relying on terror and kiUing to produce suppHes, 
silence tongues and get rid of owners, managers and staffs from the 
mines and plantations that were dotted about a coimtry wliicli was 
eighty-five per cent jungle, a veritable Thugs’ Paradise. 

The insurgents failed. In spite of heavy loss of hfe, rubber and 
tin flowed out to earn dollars for Malaya and the United Kingdom, 
and die British pushed on widi constitutional and other reforms. 
They made Singapore a separate Crown colony and, after an initial 
false start by a dictatorially-minded Fabian Colonial Secretary, 
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induced die nine Sultans to combine in a Malayan Union under a 
Governor and Executive and Legislative Councils, wliich could look 
fonvard to bringing in Singapore and Brunei, British North Borneo 
whose administration the Chartered Company now surrendered, 
and Sarawak &om which the Brooke dynasty presendy withdrew. 
But the jungle war went on. 

Ceylon was destined to a happier fate than either Burma or 
Malaya. Like dieirs, her population was very mixed. The vast 
majority were strict Buddliist Sinhalese, poor businessmen but 
numerous enough to swamp the minorities at the polls or, if that 
failed, to secure the seats on the Executive Board for theic own 
folk by gerrymandering and family politics that would have done 
credit to eighteendi-century Whig magnates. The minorities were 
Moslems, handfuls of British and of half-caste Burghers who 
recalled the old Dutch days, and a floating population of imported 
Tamils who for the most part worked on the tea and rubber plan- 
tations and shared the political views of die Indian Congress Party. 
These unassimilable South Indians had only a limited franchise in 
place of the adult sufirage enjoyed by the other racial groups, and 
were a source of furious altercation between India and Ceylon 
because the Colombo authorities had more than once tried to get 
rid of them. 

As they watched India surging forward to swaraj during the Axis 
tvar, the Sinhalese majority in the Legislature demanded like powers 
and status. Whiteliall, however, merely asked them to draft a 
constitution conferring self-government in purely domestic matters 
only and promised that, if this constitution was approved by a 
three-fourths majority of the Legislature, it would send a Com- 
mission to examine it after the war. The Executive Board duly 
complied, but then tried to rush the position by declaring that the 
Secretary of State had promised to tmte the draft constitution as it 
stood, withdrew the draft and resolved to boycott the expected 
Soulbury Commission. When, after all, leaders of the minorities 
and the ambitious Don Stephen Senanayake, their own leader in the 
House and Vice-Chairman of the Executive Board, collogued with 
the distinguished visitors, one of the Ministers pushed tluough the 
Legislature a measure giving Ceylon the very fullest measure of 
Dominion powers. The Royal assent was wdthheld. 

The Sotdbury Report recommended that there should be a 
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Senate half nominated by tlic Governor and half elected by the 
Lower House, adult suffrage for all odier tlian tlie Tamils of whose 
ffancliise it said nothing, and a generally desired Public Service 
Commission to clieck tire customary official jobbery. It suggested, 
moreover, that Ceylon should not become a full Dominion until 
she had shosvn she could work the proffered constitution. The 
overwhelming myority of die Legislature accepted this offer amid 
the lamentadons of the minorities-about-to-be-abandoned. Parties 
took shape, notably Senanayake’s United Party wliich attracted 
die mass of the Siidialese, many Moslems and even some Tamils, 
wliile the Imperial authorities warned all concerned that they must 
expect no furdier powers until they had signed a treaty covering 
die position of pubHc servants, external affairs and defence. In die 
event, a good many Tamils and a few Communists got home, as 
well as a scattering of Independents on some of whom the United 
Party had to rely for its majority in die vital House of Representa- 
tives. Undismayed, Senanayake formed liis Cabinet wliich included 
die leader of the Tamils as Minister of Agriculture. Despite the 
fact that Neliru now ivrccked die most recent attempt to setde 
the Tamil problem, the Westminster Parliament passed the Indepen- 
dence Act just as Russia vetoed Ceylon’s admission to U.N.O. 
A nvo-diirds majority of the Colombo Legislature accepted die 
new Act. The Prime Minister, mindful of the proximity of teeming 
China and India, announced diat liis country should remain widiin 
die Commonwealdi despite opposition jeers of a Take indepen- 
dence’, and, determined as he was to see it become a Dominion, 
signed die necessary Defence Treaty svith the United Kingdom. 
A week later, the Duke of Gloucester opened Ceylon’s first 
Dominion Parhament (February 1948). 

The Dominion Cabinet was Htde more dian a loose coalition 
held togedier by die strong personality and skilful leadership of the 
Prime Minister, who was sure of die support of die United Party’s 
rank-and-file however much some of liis ministerial colleagues 
might bicker in public. Shepherded dius, Parliament created two 
types of citizen: die first by descent, and the second by die registra- 
tion eadi year of the handful of folk who could prove that diey 
had been already naturaHsed and had rendered special service to 
their adopted land; it also went some way to meeting the Tamils 
on the score of dieir comings and goings and sanctioned the raising 
of a national Army, Nav)" and Air Force. The Prime Minister dien 
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presided over the Conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers 
whidi outlined the Colombo Plan and himself created a Central 
Bank. Taken togedrer, diese two measures made it easier for him 
to readi a temporary settlement of sterHng balances with the United 
Kingdom and to carry an unspectacular Budget (1950). Revenue 
promised to remain high and, given peace, economic prospects 
werehopefid, for drough population and the cost of hving were both 
soaring, prices for rubber and tea were abnormally good, while 
British and Indian firms showed no signs of withdrawing capital 
and had, moreover, long been anticipating the popular cry for the 
‘ceylonisation’ of business by training young Sinhalese for executive 
posts. Thits encouraged, die authorities took steps to improve the 
harbour at Colombo aird die electricity supply, arranged for die 
setdement of industrial disputes and, by carrying a hotly-debated 
Land Acquisition Act, sought to relieve congestion in the land- 
hungry villages. Further, diey set on foot a six year development 
plan for the production above all of much-needed food. There- 
after, having seen die first of his country’s hydro-electric plants in 
operation, the Prime Minister set a good example, as a keen farmer 
should, by repairing ancient ‘tanks’ and, generally, advancing 
agriculture. He was, however, soon faced with a regular Parlia- 
mentary Opposition when an eloquent, nuldly Sociafist and always 
difficult Minister crossed the floor of the House and formed his own 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party. Nevertheless, Parhament passed Ceylon's 
biggest Budget yet, sanctioned the formation of a state-aided airline 
iu coiyunction with an Australian concern, gave local authorities 
greater fieedom from central control, legislated for sod erosion 
and pubhe health and extended the term of the recent development 
plan fioni six years to ten. This done, the nation advertised its 
abounding prosperity by holding a liighly successful Colombo 
Plan Exliibition at the capital (February-March 1952). 

At the close of that Exhibition, the Prime Minister was killed 
mitimely by a fall fiom his horse and, in response to popular demand, 
was succeeded by Dudley Senanayake, his able forty-year old. 
Cambridge-trained son. The new Prime Minister was conJEirmed in 
power at the ensuing general election all the more easily since 
the Opposition Parties were united only by their desire to leave 
Ae Commonwealth, his own Party had latterly been organis- 
ing in the constituencies and, to tlie accompaniment of stubborn 
passive resistance, most of the swarming and pro-Indian Congress 
y 
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Tamils had been " disfrancliiscd. On the odier hand, he was 
soon in trouble. In £ace of a sudden financial crisis, he had to risk 
loss of popularity by restricting imports from non-sterling areas 
and heavily increasing taxation, and had to seek means of buying 
food by offering rubber to die United States in excliange 
for soreiy-nceded rice. The Great Republic proposed to dole out 
a Htde rice at high prices in dollars, whicli Ceylon lacked, and to 
pay a poor enough price for rubber. When, however, Senanayake 
made a trade agreement with die Communist Cliinesc and began 
to send dicm rubber in return for adequate rice supplies, Wasliing- 
ton protested vigorously, and was liardly placated when he made a 
similar trade agreement tvidi Western Germany. 

The United Kingdom’s colonial ventures were not solely in die 
constitutional sphere. True to the poUcy of ‘pliilanthropy and five 
per cent’, she resolved to finance productive sdiemes in various 
colonies similar to diose wliich had been undertaken latterly on a 
small scale in. tropical Africa and Malai,fa (1947). Faced with a 
grievous shortage of fats and ignoring the piled pyramids of Northern 
Nigerian groundnuts diat only asked for a few comparatively 
clieap lines of railway to make diem available, Parhament created 
a complicated machiner)’- of interlocking public and private 
organisations, all of them in die last resort dependent on the 
Exclicquer, to grow groundnuts and sunflowen in Tanganyika. Off 
clattered experts and buU-dozers to rip up vast tracts of untried East 
Afnca, and to pray that the Lord would send rain in due season. 
When He did not, the Imperial audiorides abandoned the sclieme, 
substituted another of more modest dimensions imder the pre- 
sumably cautious Colonial Office, made the most of the new 
harbour, road and railway whicli were aU dicy had to show for the 
bill of ^36,000,000 that had to be footed by die sriU fadess British 
taxpayers, and then called upon diose same milcli kine to foot 
another litde account for a cosdy diough less grandiose project 
that had failed to produce eggs and poultry on die Gambia. 

As if to atone for diese miscarriages, H.M. Government ensured 
Afiricans fuller representation in die legislatures of Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. She also gave die 
Gold Coast somediing very like self-government, a bold step wliich 
led to compUcations in far-away Soudi Afiica. Holding the views 
he did on the proper relations of White and Black, the Union 
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Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, could not restrain his indignation that 
tlie United Kingdom should have gone so near to making the Negro 
Gold Coast autonomous and, still more, should have talked of maldng 
it a Dominion without consulting its prospective colleagues. Malan 
then emharrassed tlie British Government hy asking them to 
monsfer to the Union tlie governance of the three High Com- 
mission Territories of Basutoland, Swaziland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, the procedure for which had been laid down in die 
South Africa Act. 

Further complications arose for the British Government 
immediately to die north of the Union. Shordy before the Axis 
wiir, that Government had shelved the most recent of die many 
schemes for die federation of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, but 
at the end of it, it had constituted die Governors of those territories 
and of Nyasaland also a Central African Council with a permanent 
Secretariate at Salisbury. For all diat this executive federal authority 
had begun to concentrate various common services at the Southern 
Rhodesian capital, it could scarcely be the end of the story, especially 
as politicians on either side of the Zambesi did little to help it to 
become effective. It was doubtful, however, whether the British 
Labour Government would look at any form of closer legislative 
union of which the immense African majority did not approve. 
Native policy had always been the rub. Each of die three territories 
concerned had its own native policy, but whereas in colour bar 
Southern Rhodesia, where effective power lay with die local Euro- 
peans, the British Government had httle say, in the two Northern 
protrinces, where elective Europeans had to share power with 
Africans and Imperial officials, it could and did enforce its pohcy of 
trusteeship. The British had seen in Natal, the Union and in 
Southern Rhodesia something of what might come of defying 
Lord Lugard’s warning that native masses must never be put 
at the mercy of an immigrant minority. Were they now to risk 
something similar by sanctioning a federation which would 
inevitably be dominated by white Soudiem Rhodesians reinforced 
by Nordiem Rhodesians who, being for the most part highly- 
paid wliite trade unionists in a black man’s country, were even 
^ less liberal than they ? On the other hand, the arguments for 
closer umon were cogent. Federation might not be cheap nor 
easy to man, but the British could not deny that it would give 
a sense of security to isolated Europeans, some 200,000 all told, 
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who were scattered among fully 6,000,000 Bantu and perched 
precariously on die frontier of a Union which most of them 
disliked and many of them feared. Still less could they deny 
the economic advantages that would accrue to diese landlocked 
and mutually complementary provinces which were only linked 
to one anodier and to distant ‘foreign’ ports by single-track three- 
foot-six railways and indifferent roads, and wliich now heHeved 
that nodiing but political closer union would improve their overseas 
credit sufEciendy to enable them to finance the development of 
coal, steel, railways, and hydro-electric power. 

Events were to prove that the economic advantage of closer union 
was the argument diat really mattered. Inspired by a Northern 
Rhodesian copper boom in a rearming world, delegates from all 
three provinces decided at die Victoria Falls Conference to press 
for a federation on Austrahan lines that would ensure die new 
State’s speedily becoming a Dominion (February 1949). Checked 
for the moment by Whitehall, Huggins gave an unhappy foretaste 
of what many folk feared would be the outcome of federation by 
raising die qualifications for die Southern Rhodesian ‘civilisation’ 
franchise so liigh diat fewer Africans dian ever could get the vote, 
while the same Colonial Secretary who had handled the federation 
issue in Malaya so inepdy saw to it diat Roy Welensky, leader of die 
dominant wliite trade unionists and also of the elected Members in 
the Executive and Legislative Councils of Northern Rhodesia, 
should be virtually ‘Prime Minister’ of a British Protectorate. 
Thus encouraged. Central African pohticians met in conference once 
more (September 1951). Tliis time diey heard the not altogether 
unfavourable comments of die visiting Labour Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies and Commonwealdi Relations, and diough some 
of die few African representatives opposed federation, Huggins 
on his subsequent visit to London found diat Oliver Lyttelton, 
Colonial Secretary in Churcliill’s new Conservative Government, 
was almost as keen as he liimself to press the scheme forward. In 
spite of die dissent of its two African nominee members, a further 
Conference in London approved a scliemc whicli, among odier 
changes, proposed that die impossible independent Minister who 
had originally been suggested as a safeguard for African interests 
should make way for a non-parlianientary and somewhat impotent 
African Affairs Board. The background for die final Conference, in 
London again, was provided by a strike of die African Mineworkers 
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Union on the Nordiem Rhodesian copper mines, a strike that was 
only ended by their acceptance of the award of an impartial British 
arbitrator (January 1953). This Conference, whiclr such Africans 
as were invited refused to attend, adopted a scheme rmder 
which the 6,000,000 Africans were to be represented in a Federal 
Assembly of thirty-six by tliree specially elected Europeans and six 
elected Africans with no hope of any more unless tliat were agreed 
to by a two-tliirds majority, a mere standing committee of that 
Assembly was to take die place of die hated African Affairs Board, 
and most matters affecting Africans, especially land questions, 
were left to die territorial administrations wliidi it was optimis- 
tically stated would maintain dieir Protectorate character north of 
the Zambesi. Protests by visiting Nyasaland chiefs and well- 
informed British sympadiisers were rudely brushed aside and, 
driven on by the fuU weight of die Government and most of die 
national Press, a great majority of the Commons approved of die 
scheme after a poor debate. And already transplanted Africans 
were waxing wradi in the West Indies, and rueful Africans in more 
dian one part of dieir own great Continent were excusing the 
British for this poUcy of ‘scutde’ by presuming that they were 
finished and knew it. 

There was one conceivable scheme of federation that would have 
put any mere local colonial federations into the shade. This was 
the federation, not of the heterogeneous Empire as a whole, but 
of the United Kingdom and the Dominions which had drawn so 
completely out of that Empire that they were separate political 
entities capable of taking their own line. The prevalent conception 
of this British Commonwealth was that it was an organisation 
whose nature, fimetions, methods of procedure and mutual relations 
had been laid down for all time by the Balfour Declaration of 1926 
and whose several independencies had been ensured by the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931 so effectively that separation had got the 
better of cohesion. Here were Dominions basking in the glory 
of sovereign independence not so much by virtue of their own 
strength as by reason of their voluntary association with each 
odier and, above all, with the Mother Coimtry of whose help 
they were sure, if only for old time’s sake, but with whom, as the 
Balfour Declaration itself had stressed, they were in no way bound 
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to share the burdens of foreign policy and defence between tlie 
wars and to whose aid they were not bound to go when wars 
came. The trutli was that tlie Commonwealth was litde more dian 
a Club’ whose members by no means always spoke or acted with 
unanimity. Recent occurrences had confirmed late eighteenth- 
century Anglo-Irish and early twentieth-century Soutli African 
experience tliat separate States and colonics under die same 
Monarch were apt to go dieir several ways, even to the point of 
war. An increasing number of observers were persuaded that the 
Commonwealdi must set its house in order if it were to continue 
to function at all. 

Of course, dicre were stiU Commonwealth links such as 
conference by arrangement, sometimes at ministerial level, a quasi- 
diplomatic network of High Commissioners and lesser Hghts, the 
common use of diplomatic and consular services in die absence of 
national functionaries, preferential tariffs, various forms of mihtary 
co-operation and imperial postal charges lower dian foreign. 
But die more formal links were cidier gone or wearing thin. 
The Judicial Committee of die Privy Council, since 1897 die one 
truly federal imperial institution, had been robbed of mucli of its 
influence as the final Court of Appeal for die Empire overseas by 
the recent cutting off of many Dominion appeals; the tradition^ 
and regular Imperial Conferences had been wellnigh superseded 
latterly by casual and not always full meetings of Commonwealdi 
Prime Ministers; the very Crown was no longer the golden link 
it had been from die beginning since republic.an India had been 
allowed to retain her membership of the ‘Club’ ; finally, die cormiion 
status of ‘British subject’ had been destroyed. That conunon status 
had always bound each British subject of whatever origin to die 
others and die Crown by a common allegiance; die nationality 
laws of all countries wliich derived from die Enghsh Common Law 
and imperial statute had been based on that idea; diose Dominions 
who had defined dieir own ‘nationals’ had been careful to make it 
plain that dicse local citizenships were derived from die basic and 
original British nationality and subjecthood. That care had been 
thrown to the winds by Canada in 1946, and the whole idea of 
British subjecdiood had been cast overboard by die United Kingdom 
herself two years later. In terms of die British Nationality Act, 
all diose widihi die Empire and Commonwealdi who were not 
aliens must either be subjects and, in the most formal manner. 
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citizens of one or other of the Dominions, or else, and this meant 
the vast majority, new-fangled ‘citizens of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies’. Thus were British subjects deprived of the clierished 
distinction they had enjoyed hitherto of forming a group privileged 
above all others by virtue of tlieir British nationaHty and subject- 
hood. Such an example from Westminster inevitably inspired 
South Africa and some otlrer Dominions to imitate or even 
surpass it. 

Various prescriptions were offered for the cure of tliis amorphous 
Commonwealth. One sudi was ‘more of tlie same’, the poUcy of 
letting it drift on as a discordant cacophony trusting that (God and 
the United States willing) common traditions, ideas, hopes, beUefs 
and fears would make it all right on die Day. Another, less negative, 
envisaged the conduct of a joint poHcy of defence in this area or that 
by the Powers direedy concerned or even a more general carrying 
over of wartime co-operation into times of peace. The diird poHcy 
was that of federating, for a start, all or some of the members of 
the Commonwealth vmder a real Government for certain purposes 
in the hope diat, later on, the United States and European parlia- 
mentary democracies might rally to diis centre of stability. Sucli a 
federation would put die Commonwealdi on somediing more of an 
equality tvith die giant federal United States and the U.S.S.R. 
by permitting it to maintain a Navy and alhed services comparable 
to diose which the United Kingdom had maintained alone between 
1805 and 1914 and, by so doing, averted all world wars. If a 
federated Commonwealth could avert such wars, it would have 
done much more than merely winning them, and if it could not, 
it would stand a far better chance of winning them than any one of 
its members could do by itself alone. 

The majority of die peoples of the Commonwealth lived in 
federations or unions which, having been so long recognised as 
separate poHtical entities, could surely draw togedier voluntarily 
widiout loss of face, especially as the federal capital need not be 
Westminster. Nevertheless, die cry went up from aU of them diat 
no political leader would suffer any abatement of sovereign powers 
for the common good nor electorate hear of federation even if it 
knew what it meant. And yet, the imion of England and Scodand 
and the still more amazing federation of die Old Thirteen had been 
achieved, both of diem at times when distances were far more 
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formidable than they were when British and South A&ican states- 
men could fly thousands of miles in a few daj-s or even hours to 
spend week-ends widi a United States President on the Potomac 
or exercise the functions of a University Chancellor on the banks of 
die Cam. Meanwliile, no outstanding public man or woman had 
yet put the issue of Commonwealdi federation to a single one of the 
electorates direcdy concerned. 

Most federalists were agreed that if an\’thing were to be done, the 
lead must come from peoples of the EngHsh speech. Peoples of that 
speech have been great political amalgamators. Pohtical unity had 
been imposed on the English themselves first of all the considerable 
nations of Western Christendom; they had le.amcd to value it early, 
and, if they had fiiiled to achieve a working arrangement \vith the 
Irish, had succeeded tolerably well wth die Welsh and Scots. Now, 
overseas, the federal United States, federal or luiitary Dominions, 
the Federated Malay States, and schemes for closer union in the 
West Indies and various parts of Afiica bore wdmess to the construc- 
tive powers of men of British stock or predominandy British 
training and tradition. Tria juncta in uno — E pUiribtis unum — Ex 
unitale fires — might not at least die English-speaking peoples, 
with their ready acceptance of unity in divenity, find a way to 
surpass their earlier achievements now that the need and the oppor- 
tunity were so great? 

The spirit at all events was one. Hear the voices dowm the years 
declaring the custom and expressing the ideals that the mass of 
English-speaking folk ever^^vhere have knowm they ought to hve 
up to. For a long time die voices are ‘mere English’; l^g Alfred 
warning all ‘who reck of God’s merc)^ as of ours’ that hencefortsnrd 
the fives of his Wessex men and Guthrum’s Danes were to be held 
equally dear — at eight half marks of pure gold apiece; Edielred’s 
Witan decreeing that punishments in general be mild, ‘.and let not, 
for a fitde, God’s handy work and His own purchase be destroyed,’ 
and then the Barons and a Mayor of London guaranteeing the 
Charter they had extorted from the King. ‘No freeman shall be 
arrested, imprisoned, disseised, outlawed, exiled or in any way 
destroyed . . . save by the lawful judgement of his peers or the law 
of the land; to none will we sell, deny or delay right and justice; no 
scutage or aid shall be levied in our realm save by the Common 
Council; we will forthwith remove from the kingdom all foreign 
soldiery, both horse and foot. . . .’ So runs Magna Carta, Latin in 
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word but tlroroughly English in spirit with its tough insistence on 
personal hbert)% at all events for free men, and respect for tradition 
and prescriptive right. A copy sealed with John’s seal, bridging the 
centuries, was long clierished at Washington side by side widi the 
original of the Declaration of Independence whose authors informed 
their ‘Britdsh brediren’ and the rest of mankind that they woidd no 
longer yield obedience to a ICing who had obstructed the adminis- 
tration of justice, deprived certain Americans of trial by jury, 
imposed taxes on all of diem without dieir consent and was at 
that very moment sending ‘large Armies of foreign Mercenaries 
to compleat the works of death’. 

The Abbey, scarred now by barbarian bombs, had been new 
when elected knights of the shire and burgesses came up together 
from all parts of Edward the Lawgiver’s England ‘with full and 
sufEciait powers for themselves and their community’ to carry out 
whatever might be ordained by the ParHament at Westminster, 
and, by the same token, a somewhat similar Assembly was meeting 
at Dublin in England’s first colony of the Irish Pale. There were, 
and long had been, Welshmen as well as EngUshmen in die House 
of Commons that told its Scottish King, one year after the Pilgrim 
Fadiers had landed at Plymouth Rock, that ‘the liberties, franchises, 
privileges and jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient and un- 
doubted birdiright and inheritance of the subjects of England’. 
The City of London had rebuilt itself after the Great Fire, and its 
lovely churclies, many of them now blackened ruins, witnessed 
freshly to the genius diat was Wren’s, when another Parliament 
pursued its fleehig sovereign to France widi the reminder that ‘die 
Pretended power’ of suspending or dispensing laws without consent 
of Parhament was illegal, and the novel assertion that ‘the raising or 
keeping a standing Army within the Kingdom in time of peace 
unless it be with the consent of Parliament is against law’. And 
what held good for the Mother Coimtry held for the Colonies 
also. Men in the Old England of WilHam and Mary could take it 
for granted that New England had ‘all EngHsh privileges and 
hberties, and can be touched by no law and by no tax but of their 
oivn making’. 

There were Scots as well as Englishmen and Welshmen in the 
Houses that heard Burke pleading for conciliation with the American 
colonists on this very matter of taxation since ‘a great Empire and 
litde minds go ill togetlrer’, and Chatham, the man who had driven 
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tlie Bourbon despots out of Nordi America, exulting in that 
‘glorious spirit of Whiggism’ wliich bad moved ‘three millions of 
Americans ... a mighty continental nation’ to resist a Tory Patriot 
Kiitg. A continental nation in truth ! In due time ‘We, the people 
of the United States’, made them a constitution ‘to secure the bless- 
ings of Liberty’ to diemselves and their posterity, and in the making 
of it eschewed theory and consulted dieir experience of die Hberties 
diat were the birthright of EngHshmen. 

The voices ring out now all round the seven seas. Irislimen were 
sitting beside the rest in that House of Commons, wliich ‘conceiving 
die African Slave Trade to be contrary to the principles of justice, 
humanity and sound poHcy’ relinquished the Empire’s share of the 
traffic in human flesh. ‘The meaning of the enactment we take to be’ 
— it is John Company commenting on the Charter Act of 1833 — 
‘that diere shall be no governing caste in India; diat whatever other 
tests of qualification may be adopted, distinctions of race and 
rehgion shall not be of their number’ ; while Gladstone, separated 
by a hundred years from Sir William Jolinson of New York on 
the one hand and Lord Lugard on die odicr, could, Hke diem, 
‘conceive it to be an undoubted maxim that the Crown should stand 
in all matters between the colonists and die natives’ and dius secure 
the greatest happiness of die greatest number. Writing in the very 
year in which the Commons first occupied dieir new chamber diat 
was destined to be destroyed in our oivn day by Goering’s bombs, 
die Scottish Governor-General who made colonial self-government 
a reahty in Canada could avow himself ‘possessed wth die idea’ 
diat British institutions, given ‘freely and trustingly’, were die best 
safeguard of die British connection. .‘Faith,’ Lord Elgin affirmed, 
‘when it is sincere, is always catcliing.’ Abraham Lincoln knew diat 
well, and held fast also to hope, when he called upon his fellow- 
countrymen across die Federal and Confederate graves at Gettysburg 
to ‘liiglJy resolve that diese dead shall not have died in vain — 
that diis nation, under God, shall have a new birth of fircedom — 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish firom die earth’. And Joseph Chamberlain was 
surely not untouched by die third great Christian virtue when he 
appealed to ‘die Boers, our former foes’, to shake hands and co- 
operate with the British ‘under a flag, whicli, whatever may be said 
of us, has at all events protected differences of race, differences of 
religion, differences of languages’. 


‘JVc choose htnmn freedom' 337 

FaitJi, hope and charity were justified in the long run. The free 
and trusting gift of British institutions was repaid with respect, even 
affection, and repeated help in time of trouble; tlic United States, 
‘conceived in Liberty and dedicated to die proposition that all men 
are created equal,’ remained united and ‘neither slavery nor involun- 
tary scrvitucle’ survived witliin her borders; Boers, more truly 
Afrikander dian ever, did shake hands widi the British in numbers 
sufficient to make the Union for a time an inspiration instead of 
a source of weakness to the Commonwealdi. And so die voices 
rise in a clamorous appeal to Hberty: from Imperial Conferences — 
‘autonomous communities ividiin the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate, united in a common allegiance, 
freely associated’; from Royal Conniiissions — ‘more, and not 
less, participation by die people in die work of government is 
a real necessity for lasting social advancement’; from Franklin 
Roosevelt, President of die United States — ‘We choose human 
freedom, wliicli is die Christian ideal, . . . we assert our abiding 
faidi in die vitality of our Constitutional RepubUc as die perpetud 
home of freedom and tolerance and devotion to the word of 
God’. 

Hear die conclusion of die whole matter from an Afrikander 
quoting Thucydides to a Scottish University audience — and who 
have fought for .Hberty harder diaii Adienians, Scots and 
Afrikanders? ‘In freedom Hes happiness,’ said General Smuts at 
St. Andrews, ‘and in courage Hes freedom. Freedom is die most 
ineradicable craving of human nature; ivithout it peace, content- 
mait and Happiness, even manhood itself, are not possible.’ 
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